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Bam Wildfire. 



•Book. I.—3iight. 



Chapter I. 

" L«b4 me, O Zaua, and thou O DettlDr. 
The ny tlut I un bid br 70U to go : 
To follow 1 un ra^7. If I choose nol 
I make m;«elf a wi«tch :— vid sttU muK follow." 

Bah Wildfire stopped at the coraer of the street, and 
bought a battoohole, for which she paid threepeoce. 
Dennis was going out that night, and in a woman's 'il- 
l<^cal way, she took a keen pride in his good looks, 
though be himself had offended her, and presently decor- 
ated him with a^sense of satisiadtion for which be was 
not responsible, But something sui generis to herself, 
was. 

When he had gone to his scientific dinner, she turned 
with a sudden gesture to the empty room, as if she 
missed something that ought to be there, — that never 
would be there, — ^and at the same moment the door 
opened, and Miss Wbitechapel appeared, her blowsy per- 
son half e£bced by an armful of roses, and in her hand a 
card, which she tried to thrust into Bam's, as the tatter 
retreated before that wave of perfume and colour, and 
stood at last with her back to the wall. 
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a BAM WILDFIRE. 

" From the gent who used to come so often a year 
ago," said the maid of all work, at last accomplishing the 
service of card and roses, " he didn't arsk this time if you 
was in. My i but they do smell good," she added, her 
face clouding with a brief discomfort at their contrast to 
her own sordid life, for she had been sni$ng them all tba 
way upstairs, and as frequently absurd thoughts cross 
the mind when it is at very great tension, it occurred to 
Bam that if human noses loved flowers, the flowers must 
dread and hate the noses, but aloud she said, 

" He left no message ? " 

" Lor, mum, seeing as how he's called and called, and 
you was always hout," said Miss Whitechapel, reproach- 
fully, for not only had she all a woman's keen interest in 
aiding and abetting an unlawful love afiair, but she was 
also strongly susceptible to those metallic influences 
which had naturally ceased with the visits paid by the 
" gent." 

Bam walked to the table, and laid both card and tove- 
message down upon it, then, when the door closed, she 
drew up a chair, and sat down with all the lovely sum- 
mer evening before her in which to look, and think, and 



There they lay, in heaped up riches, representing all 
the colour, the warmth, the romance of a mostly colourless 
life, and she could not thrust them away as she had done 
that from which their gift had sprung, and love itself 
could not have breathed out his greeting with more subtle 
appeal to heart and senses, than did these silent suppliants, 
all pleading eloquently for the forgiveness of the man who 
sent them, the man whom a year ago she had thrust out 
of her life with both hands, and banished from her door. 

Bam thought of the poor little button hole she had 
bought for Dennis, all that he and she could afford, and 
for the moment something fierce and proud in her ranged 
her on Dennis' side, and the flowers before her became 
purse-proud, afironting at one moment her eyes and taste. 
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NIGHT. 3 

" Poor Dennis," she said aloud, for poor indeed he was, 
and proud, and it hurt her cruelly in her ambition that it 
should be so, though her anger at seeing commoner souls 
sweep pa£t him to assured success, was even more vital 
and terrible, for it was not envy, but a sense of outr^ed 
justice that burned hotly within her breast. 

Not genius, not worth, shall win the prizes of life, buti 
a little, a very little talent, and immense energy and push,! 
so that everywhere it is the blagveur who occupies the seat/ 
of honour, and preaches an ignorant gospel to a still morel 
ignorant world. Bam thought of the man who had sent 
her this message to-night, a man who had signally suc- 
ceeded, and whom all delighted to honour, yet who stood 
on an intellectual plane far below Dennis, who was a 
great thinker and scientist, and therefore immeasurably 
nearer her own. 

When a man keenly interests a woman at first s^ht, 
his past career, his present, his future even, are as 
nothing to her — it is his personality that has stormed 
either her eyes, her imagination, or her heart, and it is 
only when he has become less interesting that she is 
curious as to his record, and his position ; thus Bam, on 
first meeting the sender of those dowers two years ago, 
had attached only slight importance to Lady Sue Wyldes- 
art's casual description of him as a great lawyer, a writer, 
a man of note rather than fashion. 

It was not till after Bam had shut her doors in his &ce, 
and after he had started her on a tentative literary enter- 
prise, that she discovered he was no literary man at all, 
but a famous pleader at the Bar, a powerful and eloquent 
speaker in the House of Commons, and how, with all 
his many occupations he had drifted into the graceful 
negligence of Lady Sue's set. Bam could not imagine, he 
being as entirely out of it as herself. 

Probably a woman had brought him there, for Sue had 
also made the unimportant admission that his dark, plain, 
distinguished looks had worked more havoc in feminine 
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4 BAM WILDFIRE. 

hearts tban probably any other man, however handsome, 
of his time, but whoever she might be, Bam knew nothing 
of her ; for, from the moment that he and she had lifted up 
their eyes to behold each other, lo ! their souls, or affini- 
ties, what you will, had leaped together, and out of the 
chaos of Barn's miserable life had come light, and her 
face, and the ^e of the whole world to her, had changed. 
He was in its midst, how he came there she hardly 
knew, only for her once more the sun shone, the flowers 
bloomed, joy bubbled up warm to her lips, and broke out 
in song, the bitter was all turned to sweet, and she could 
not name it, only feel its benign influence ; only thank 
God each morning for a new, clean day, for the rolling 
away from her heart of the heavy stone that had crushed 
it so long to earth ; for the renewal in her of those forces 
that she had thought long ago frozen fast in death, be- 
yond all mortal power of resuscitation. 

He had done all this for her, and if he had done this 
only, all would have been well, but he had gone ^irther, 
and loved her, and half-broken-hearted she had listened, 
and the fumes of his love had for the moment mounted to 
her brain, but she had never really loved him ; she was 
quite sure of that, or how had she been able to do with- 
out him, to deny him admittance continually diu'ing this 
past year? 

He had never got any real hold upon her — ^it was like 
smoking, which Sue had once persuaded her to try, and 
for some time Bam bad smoked regularly, though without 
pleasure, and one day she had forgotten to fill her cigar- 
ette case, and somehow never remembered it again — and 
he was like that — she had forgotten to remember him 
again. He had swept into her life like a fructifying 
storm-wind, that unloosens and scatters abroad Nature's 
close-hidden seeds of life ; he had forced open, and set 
wide all the closest and most darksome chambers of her 
soul, and renewing the heart of a healthy human being 
within her, braced her up, physically and mentally, to 
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NIGHT. 5 

£ice the world. And if her life had become grey and 
flat, with all the colour, the sharp effe<fts of light and 
shade goae out of it, well, it had been duty done, and 
duty is a very good thing, in the long run. 

Removed from his influence, she saw his plainness, his 
faults, very clearly ; with cruel diligence she had searched 
for, and found the real secret of, his enormous influence 
over women, and with brutal candour given it a name : 
it was flattery, flattery, and always flattery, and with it 
he had even limed lur, who valued sincerity above all 
other things on earth. 

How can a woman forbear to smile at an enchanted 
lookiug-glass that exaggerates all her beauties, dissolves 
in mist all her faults ? For in his eyes, the woman he 
happened to admire was all Gregory most desired her to 
be. The man was so intensely alive that his splendid per- 
sonality touched all that he approached ; just as his swift 
intelligence leaped to meet hers half-way, or all the way, 
and she felt herself not only beautiful but good besides 
him, and nothing makes a woman so happy in a man's 
company as that. But to-night she did not arraign him 
, . . the flowers pleaded for him, and her heart soft- 
ened . . she buried her head in her hands, and looked 
back. 

When some way&rer, perishing of cold and hunger, is 
drawn out of an orbit of frost and snow into the circle of 
a glowing hearth-fire, he at first warms himself mechani- 
cally by it, content to know that it is gradually giving 
him back his lost Acuities, thawing his numbness, even 
though the fire be that of an enemy, or one who will de- 
mand heavy toll for its comfort. It is only afterwards 
that he looks about, notes, criticises, questions, is grate- 
ful or not, as so pleases him, and when his suffering is 
quite forgotten, and he is once more master of himself, he 
is apt to pass out lightly, forgetfully, for ingratitude is the 
very air man breathes, ay, and woman also. 

" You are ungrateful," said the roses, " ungrateful as 
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the beggar who receives a piece of gold, and turns his 
back instantly on the giver. I have asked nothing of you 
but to see you happy, and, putting forth your strength to 
accomphsh a definite aim, to know that work, the great 
sweetener and purifier of life, has drawn yon out of a mor- 
bid, introspective life that must inevitably have bred your 
meutal and physical decay, and if, by thus rousing you, I 
have practically made you independent of love, have I 
not at least proved my unselfishness and real desire for 
your good ? " 

Bam took up a handful of the dowers, and holding 
them to her cheek as lovingly as though they bad been 
little children, went on listening to what they had to say. 

" You may put me out of your life, but you cannot as 
easily put away the influence I brought with it. When 
I first met you, you were a broken-hearted woman, too 
dimmed and dulled by pain even to cry out in protest 
against your iate, and in danger of hating the whole 
human race because one member of it had signally failed 
in his duty towards you, though you never uttered one 
word in complaint of him : quite the contrary. 

" Your despair sank deeper than the mere impulse gf 
suicide, for it went beyond the grave, it was the death 
of all things and hopes, for without love the reason for 
life, for immortality, was gone — at least to you. At best 
it was a baulked, starved Ufe. There are millions of such 
stunted, unfulfilled lives, infinitely more so than yours. 
Even your passionate love for little children has starved 
also, for CUve was always away for his health's sake. 

" You were dead, you are now ahve : you had no object 
in life apart from your love for your child. I gave you 
an object, I quickened, stimulated your intelligence, and 
threw open to you the unknown kingdom of your mind. 
You can never suffer in the dumb bshion of a brute 
again, but intelligently, and, therefore, alas ! more, and 
while desirous that you might find the universe in me, I 
have really constituted myself only a small part of it, by 
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directing yoor attention, and openiag your eyes to the 
manifold beauties and riches of it. In a word, I have 
vitalized, and made precious all those things that formerly 
were worthless to you. Alt this have I done, and how 
have you rewarded me 7 You have shut me out from your 
presence like some froward and impertinent acquaintance, 
joa had no trust in me, no belief in yourself ; you treated 
our friendship from the vulgar standpoint of a woman who 
fears to be tempted and, therefore, runs away, or did you 
run away that I might follow ? " 

Barn's face burnt the soft petals of the roses, but she 
did not push them away. They were not all roses that 
she held in her hand, but flower and weed mingled, like 
his love for her, and hers for him, she thought, with a poig- 
nant memory stabbing her of how they had talked one day 
of Sowers, and her passion for them, and how be had said 
the wild grasses set off their beauty even as bults will 
make more sweet and human a noble soul. 

Yes ! she had been ungrateful .... Bam looked 
aside to the table where she had sat hour after hour, and 
day after day, for over a year past, painfully learning the 
use of those tools that at first sight Nature had seemed to 
give her some dexterity in handling ; but she knew better 
now, and watched continually against the fatal facility that 
must be sternly fought by all who would win up to even 
the lowest rung of finely accomplished performance. 

She went over, and took up one of the loose sheets she 
had written that day, frowning as she did so. 

" It isn't what you say, it's what you don't say, that 
makes the book," she said, talking aloud, as intensely 
lonely people often do. " And it's not like an artist's 
work that he sees and can correct ; it's all in the dark, 
just what you see from your own little (and probably 
totally wrong) point of view, because a man can see life 
all round as it really is, and that is why men never read 
women's twoks, or only laugh at them because they are so 
hopelessly wrong : while we women who only write for 
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women, love men's books, for it is life at second-hand — 
the only life we ever know." 

She laid down the page on the top of a pile that had 
crept up to a respeiftable height during the past year of 
toil, but there was no pride in the way she regarded it. 

" Yet it has served its turn," she said, " it has put a 
heart into existence for me — tided me over one of the 
worst bits of my life, even if 1 have not learned in suffer- 
ing how to teach in song. To leani it as the birds 
learned music — beginning with their cry of distress in the 
morning of creation, the whole music of moor and forest 
originally no more than a sharp exclamation caused by 
the bird's anguish of fear and pain, gradually through the 
ages evolved, and differentiated, till it soars and swells 
into the glorious song of the lark, the thrush, and the 
nightingale, that is how some people learn to write — but 
not women like me — not Bam Wildfires. ' Everywhere 
that a great soul gives utterance to its thoughts, there 
also is a Golgotha.' Some one said that — but it must be 
a great soul, mine is too full of little things, the things 
that don't matter, to bring forth great work — for instance, 
no one with an appetite like mine could ever be great — 
and I'm fond of dean curtains, and jokes, and frivolous 
things. 

" Why can't I be happy, it's all my wretched tempera- 
ment- — make myself happy as other people do " — she 
looked as in challenge to the four bare walls — what did 
she see there to satisfy her ? But she knew that if there 
bad been, she could not have been happy in a palace 
without heart companionship, it was meat and drink, and 
sunshine, flowers and perfume to her, as it is to all true 



The door opened, and Miss Whitechapel came in, bear- 
ing a tray on which was set Bam's modest evening meal. 
Women may be, and are, devious and unlike, but they are 
curiously unanimous in this particular that whether th^ 
love their lords or not, they will each, when he is out, try 
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and evade diimer, and pretend to feast on tea, and other 
abnormal luxuries. 

When the girl had gone, her back expressmg immense 
contempt for persons who trod the thorny path of virtue, 
and sat staring at the flowers instead of putting them in 
water, preferring to sit almost in the dark, with only the 
shining of the street lamps far below in the street, to the 
light and smell of a paraffin lamp, Bam looked first at 
the tray, then at the flowers, about which she knew she 
had to come to a weighty decision that night, then hunger 
carried the day, and she ate her supper, hardly seeing 
what she ate, and thought of Dennis, and of how, being a 
man, he was quite sure to be thoroughly enjoying him- 
self. 

" They don't know it — those hungry, r^ged little boys 
in the street," she said, " that being men, they have the 
fee-simple of the world, that however hard their lot, they 
will Live — while women only linger. Without the motive 
power of love, a woman's lifia is all a vain, purposeless 
running to and &o, not knowing for what she runs . . . 
the ants have some method .... perhaps God holds 
the key to ours, for assuredly we have not got it, or if 
He lent it to the men in whose hands we place our lives, 
they have lost or dehberately mislaid it. To long for 
love, to ache for it, and yet to be strong enough to 
say ' I will live without it,' that is the highest achieve- 
ment of which a woman is capable. And so she lives 
on, a stunted, maimed thing, all her instintfts thwarted, 
her spiritual and moral growth arrested, as a plant 
withers when you take it out of the eye of the sun, and 
plant it in a cellar — in its utter stultification do you think 
the plant recognises the beauty and worth of right ? It 
only suffers, and does not make for the glory of God, but 
the triumph of evil," 

Gr^ory was not young — his face came before Bam 
Wildfire in the dark, vivid as when she first saw it, highly 
vitalized, keen, intellectual, intensely human, drawing 
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irresistibly into his orbit all the goodness, the wit and 
beauty that he met — for no dullard or thing croc^ied in 
mind or body was attracted by Gregory Strange. 

It could not have been his genius merely, that made 
him the magnet he was — a nature at once steadfast and 
strong, deep and tender, must have warmed with its 
heart-fire that splendid intelligence, and brought it to 
the level of every-day people's common needs, and Bam 
looking at the face she had summoned up before her, saw 
it only as in those early days of acquaintance when, like 
a bright light it had beckoned her out of the stagnation 
in which she had sunk. 

A five years' old wife, disillusioned, neglected, who had 
gone through the torturing anguish, the doubt, the fear, 
the certainty that are the lot of most wives, grotesquely 
shunted by bte to a siding past which no life flowed, no 
flower grew, enduring all the agony of a strong nature 
whose pent up energies having no outlet, raise a living 
hell in her starved breast, to what might she not have 
drifted had not Gregory's strong arm lifted her out of 
that slough of despond, and set her feet once more in the 
main thoroughfare of life ? 

Vou hear occasionally of some very Griselda doing 
something desperate — rising up, walking out, perhaps to 
shame, perhaps to voluntary death — ^why ? Because one 
day, lifting her dull eyes as a meek horse may in the 
shafts, she rebels f^inst an arid life of suffering— some- 
thing in her rises up, and denounces fate, fiercely demands 
her one scrap of joy, asserts the inalienable right to happi- 
ness that was hers before man made cruel laws, thrusting 
aside those of beneficent nature, who cannot enforce them, 
only in beautiful dumb patience goes on producing her 
fruits and treasures for the enjoyment of the human things 
that from very birth are.heiis to her kingdom. 

God ne\'er meant man to be a driven, goaded beast, 
without the poor beast's merciful immunity from the 
anguish of memory, the haunting fear of a sUrving 
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morrow — for that is humanity's greatest fear, lest it &iil 
to keep alight that flame of life that it did not ask for, 
probably would not have accepted had it been given the 
option. We spend our days in hunting for, or fleeing 
from microbes, yet the only two germs we are certain of 
are life and death — not always the former even, as some 
are still-bom at birth — while others to all intents and 
purposes are still-bom to happiness, or even comfort, all 
their lives. 

" And I was worse than one of those driven beasts," 
said Bam, " because they at least had work, and when I 
had darned the socks and stockings, and dusted my attic, 
I had done. Gregory said to me, ' Write,' and I took 
pen in hand, and wrote, at first painfully, gradually with 
pleasure, as I was lightened of that horrible energy which 
impotently turned inward, had half destroyed me. It is 
this natural energy, that misused, misdireifled, makes the 
criminal, the bad woman; but the hand that guides it 
into fertilizing channels, instead of floods that ravage its 
whole nature, is performing God's work by deputy, and 
doing it well. And it is so seldom that one soul interferes 
to save another, — all are too busy chaffering, weeping, 
laughing,— and the dungeon cannot go to the sunlight, 
the sunhght must come to the dungeon, and it foi^ets, or 
has no time — but he remembered." 

Bam got up sharply, as one goaded smartly in a tender 
spot, and at that moment, vibrant and glad, there pelted 
out in the streets below, the notes of a piano-organ, and 
she was intensely susceptible to music, and could be 
quickened under its influence to a passion she at no other 
time felt, and Gregory at that moment came very near 
to her, and in the darkness seemed to stand by her 
side. 

*' I did right," she cried in ringing, loud accents, for 
there was no one to hear, " I felt 1 was drifting, and I 
stopped, stopped short. And yet it was an insult to him, 
to myself. It never does any good to rim away from any- 
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thing, yon should face it, st&mp it out. Such accidents 
have be&illeQ better people than we are, and they have 
got over it. — Love, rightly used, never hurt man or woman 
yet. Just to be friends ... to be alive again, with 
something to look forward to — a word of encouragement, 
of praise, to wear a new frock for," — for Bam was very 
human, and in nothing more SO than her love for clothes, . 
and other people's appreciation of the same. 

" There can't be any harm — that's past. It's like the 
flare, the sputter of the gauze mantle when first lit, that 
settles down afterwards to the clear, pure incandescent 
light — the light of respe<5), of warm human sympathy, but 
no, the light is cold, and human sympathy, his sympathy, 
is not." 

Once more the flowers spoke, but now they cried out to 
her with his very voice, looked at her with his very eyes. 

" / never change, I will wait for years, for ever, but I 
will wait. I love you, I love you — and you will change. 
You may refuse to see, but you cannot forget me, and in 
all this throbbing multitude of souls around, there are two 
that must meet, must cross each other's paths — yours and 
mine. We are the light, the colour, the perfume flooding 
each other's hves as these flowers do our senses, we are 
only really ahve when we are together, and we have only 
one life to live, and beyond every other law, for it is a 
Divine one, is that which bids us make that life happy, 
for in the grave, Lo I all things, even love, are forgotten." 

" No, no ! " cried out Bam to those silent, eloquent 
witnesses to the truth, " duty is first— the road is hard, 
and seemingly unending, but one reaches the end at last, 
and then we sleep sound and sweet ; it is the one, the 
only path that shall give us true peace." 

" But you do not want peace — yet," said the flowers, 
" you want the rush, the thrill, the fierce onset of life ; 
you want the madness, the extravagance of young blood, 
the reckless squanderii^ of yourself in love, even though 
it leave you bankrupt — for it is worth it all." 
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" Gregory," she said softly, for the first time saying it 
aloud. It was the name by which she always thought of 
him now, a name by which no one, not even his mother, 
had ever called him, that was not nowadays even printed 
as his second name, but by an accident she had found it 
out, and he was never Sir Douglas to her after, but plain 
Gregory. 

" Gregory," she said again, taking the more joy io its 
sound because she meant that he should never hear her 
say it. 

She heard the clock of St. George's strike eleven. She 
had been thinking for three hours, and had not come to a 
decision yet, whether the empty room should be full again, 
whether the man should be suffered to follow bis message 
the next time he called. 

With a sharp swerve her thoughts turned to Dennis, 
who did not count. In this weighing of balances the 
young wife did not take her husband into consideration 
at all ; she did not argue about it ; he simply did not 
count ; for after she had sent Gregory away, though 
Dennis was secretly delighted, he and she had got no 
nearer to each other ; she had struggled painfully to do 
the right thing, but he had not been any kinder because 
she had done it — that is not a man's way. She must 
fight tooth and nail her own battle ; it is beneath his d^- 
ntty to stretch out his hand to help her. For a woman 
can always help a man, but her help comes from herself. 

And the prohibited has a wild delight for a high-spirited 
woman — in the open be it understood, not in the dark — 
she loves the sport, to play with fire, to feel her blood run 
warm instead of merely stagnate, and often she does none 
of the duteous things she should do, but equips herself 
with bow and arrow, and goes a-hunting, just as if she 
were a man, and will do as she likes, as willing as be to 
bee the dangers of the chase. 

A reckless spirit flashed into Bam — as the dance music 
Seated up from below she suddenly sprang up, and began 
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to dance, for the wild blood of her family was stirring in 
hsr, and the music drew the dance out of her feet. You 
might smother that blood, or spill it, but it was there, 
ready to leap out at the first opportunity as thoroughbreds, 
impatient of restraint, leap forward barely under their 
driver's control, and savage, splendid, full of colour, it 
must fulfil itself, fo^^life was a passion with Bam, and the 
mere aift of breathing a joy, 

And' so, with sparkling eyes, and lips that laughed, she 
danced I Danced as youth and health will when unexpec- 
tedly is put into its hand the one thing it ardently wants — 
danced when she should have gone down on her bones and 
prayed to be delivered from temptation (a prayer harmless 
and comforting), or have managed to catch a fever, and 
die, or crucified herself by inches — do anything in short 
but dance with delight because she was deliberately 
ignoring her marriage vows, and embarking on, or what 
was infinitely worse, re-commencing a flirtation that in- 
volved not only distinift wrong to her husband, but also to 
the wife of the man who loved her. 

Yet perhaps the man was not so much the heart of her 
content as he appeared, that a mote potent cause of joy 
lay in the faift that her child was coming home on the 
morrow, and some instintft seemed to tell her that the 
long years of leanness were over, and a new era and 
better time coming for them all. 

Suddenly she stopped dancing, struck a light, and the 
flowers on the table flared out, and asked their question 
again. 

" Gregory — yes," she said, then having arranged them 
in a bowl of water, went to bed. 
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Chapter II. 



The maid bad drawn aside the heavy curtains, for Bam 
was a light sleeper, and the first ray of quivering sun- 
shine that touched her eyes, always made her spring up, 
broad awake, to meet the day, and this morning she 
stepped out eagerly, across a streak of gold and silver 
that Dennis had dropped out of his pockets over night, 
and at which she glanced obliquely, like a bird at grain 
that it really wants, but for some whimsical bird's reason 
will not touch. For more than once, in helping herself, 
Bam had been caught, and though she did not mind 
taking it, she drew the line at being detedled, and stole 
no more. 

Waking was always a joy to Bam, no matter what 
trouble had lain down with her over-night, to wake in the 
morning with a vivid consciousness that here was a new 
day of life, life with its opportunities, its chances, its 
pain, and its gladness ; for d^ount it how you will, the 
one stupendous fa(5l of being alive, with chances yet of 
rehabilitation, of improvement, and not underground and 
forgotten, should make the heart sing daily paeans of 
praise to its Creator. 

The militant Psalm of Life ever marched in Bam's 
ears, life was real, life iviu earnest, and every one with 
an ounce of spirit was bound to go on ^ghting " heart 
within, and God o'er head " to the end. It was only 
burying the dead past that was so difficult and so endless 



Bam, after her bath, put on a pink cotton garment, in 
which she looked a radiant daughter of the momii^ ; 
took a bird's eye view of the sculpturesque profile of 
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Dennis, turned to the wall, and then went in to break&st, 
which she ate with an appetite that sometimes moum- 
folly suggested to her that she was without a soul, 
though, to be sure, the bowl of roses gave a distintflion 
to the meal it did not usually possess. They exercised 
DO troubling effect on her mind, however, rather gave it 
a filUp indeed, if one might judge from the way her eyes 
sparkled, and hei lips laughwl when she looked at 
them. 

" After all I did not take it very seriously," she said 
to herself, and then she read the paper, in which she 
came more than once across the name of her friend Sue, 
who was as usual doing aothing with might and main, 
and thence by a sequeuce of thought beginning in pity 
for her friend, Bam thought of Chve, and her &ce shone. 

Clive was coming home to-day, coming from a thousand 
summer joys, with his hands full of flowers " for Mummy," 
to the poor cloudtand rooms that Bam called home, and 
he would see Gregory, would regard him with the gravity 
which had always slightly discomposed that curiously 
self-controlled person, who passionately loved children, 
just as Bam did, and after women and children, cared 
most for flowers and animals, in which respeifl also her 
tastes and his were identical. 

Dennis liked a cold break&st, just as Bam liked hers 
hot, all her tastes were open-air ones, all his were seden- 
tary, she admired dark men, he admired dark women, 
why then, both being extraordinarily fair of skin, had 
they come together ? Sometimes it seemed to her that 
this had been the initial mistake in their marriage. 
His mind was a deep ocean of learning, hers a shallow 
brook that babbled merrily along, loving the green 
meadows through which it passed, plucking a flower 
here, a weed there, and offering it gaily to the passer-by, 
who took it gratefully, for " too much knowledge makes 
people top-heavy," as Bam would sometimes say to 
Dennis, " and the lighter the knapsack, the more merrily 
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the soldier steps oat, and the quicker he will arrive at his 
destination." 

And Dennis, who sat among the stars, and was a traos- 
cendeatal idiot, as in frank moments she occasionally in- 
formed him, saw her frisking like some April wind, worlds 
and worlds below, and sometimes envied her her irres- 
ponsibility, amused by it more than he knew, while her 
affeiflation of literary pursuits, of which he did not see 
the work, only the play, was viewed by him in a tolerant 
spirit. Probably he thought it kept her out of mischief, 
for at this period of his life he was of the old order of 
man, upon whose bounty and favour woman may safely 
depend for precisely so long as she happens to please 
him, and allows her identity to be completely absorbed 
in his. 

Only some women are incredibly quick at picking up 
lessons, and a man's inconstancy will often teach her the 
same trick, only with her it becomes permanent, with him 
it is but a phase, easily chased away by some accident 
that makes a stale wife once more desirable. Sometimes 
it is the world's admiration, or a resolute admirer, there 
is nothing like the enormous estimation another man has 
put on his property for increasing its value in a husband's 
eyes, or some new aspe(5l of a beauty, that by very 
familiarity had ceased to surprise and enravish, and 
I>ennis thought he knew Bam very well indeed, and that 
not himself, not Gregory Strange, not even Clive — (he 
hedtated there, but being only a father, not a mother, 
added even the child) came first in Bam's imaginative 
heart, but Bam herself, since she fbimd no one else so 
interesting under heaven. 

She woke him now by a peculiar top note she had orig- 
inally evolved and praiftised to Clive's huge satisfaction, 
and it was wananted to pierce all the scientific cobwebs, 
dreams, and abstraction with which Dennis' brain wove 
for itself a screen against vulgar, every-day life, and on- 
welcome sounds, and it woke him now. 
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"Wiie up ! " cried Bsim in cheerful accents as Dennis, 
blinking, and half asleep, sat up, and folded his night gear 
forlornly about his broad chest (somehow good honest 
clothes always fell into rags upon him, and without look- 
ing piifhiresque either). "Why don't you button it?" 
she added with that sudden drop from cheerfulness to 
irritation which many of his inefTeiflual ways gave her, 
and nothing ever quite enabled her to curb. 

" I've never got a button on anything," said Dennis, 
which Bam felt to be disingenuous, when the button was 
plainly visible, and only the energy to fasten it wanting. 
" My shirt cuffs are all in rags, too." 

" Then you'd better go and earn some new ones," said 
Bam disappearing with a bounce and a slam of the door 
that shook the room, whereupon Dennis ejaculated: 
" Temper again I " drank his cold tea, put one leg out of 
bed, where it remained stationary, as he followed out a 
train of thought, then, devoting half his time to scientific 
meditation and the other half to his toilet, he, in process 
of time, arrived at that stage when he invariably said his 
prayers, and very long ones, too, judging by the time they 
took. 

Those prayers constituted a stumbling-block in Barn's 
estimate of his charaifler that she never really surmounted. 
Often and often she would stand looking at his carpet- 
slippered, turned-up soles and clasped hands, wondering 
what form he used, what he was praying for . . . that 
he should be bo wicked to her, and yet remember to pray 
not only of nights (which she always did), but of morn- 
ings, when she was too full of life and energy to do any 
such thing, always confounded her. 

Meanwhile she had got out her work basket, and was 
darning Dennis' socks. It was a peaceful occupation 
that her soul loved ; moreover, it was doing the right 
thing, and at the bottom of her ill-regulated mind was the 
very regular instin(ft of enjoying what was right ; a rare 
walk with her husband, say, or a<5tiug as bis valet, or 
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praising him to his enemies, or to Gr^ory — especially to 
Gregory — for it is a great mistake to think that women 
like doing wrong things best, it is only when the right are 
not handy, or unbearably nasty, that they do the other 
ones, and they are never really happy over them, pretend 
how they may. 

As Dennis got up, he heard her singing, and he sighed 
resignedly. Whatever was in her mind, anger, or what 
not, out it came, then she would smile like a seraph, and 
having wiped the slate clean, forgot not only her wrath at 
the person most concerned, but also the cause of it, and 
made you forget it too. But Dennis felt especially irrit- 
ated just then, for she had walked off in his slippers, she 
always annexed everything of his that she could, and he 
murmured sometimes to that overworked alter ego who 
holds married men's con6dences. When he joined her in 
his stockinged feet, and she hopped up to give him his 
breakfast, he pointed silently to her guilty extremities, at 
which she stopped singing, and looked down with quick 
compuniflion. 

" Dear old thing !" she said, and kicked them off on the 
spot, and ran to fetch her own, only to be back in a 
second, regretting pohtely that Miss Whitechapel would 
strike if asked to keep his bacon hot for him, even though 
Bam took it to the top of the kitchen stairs, and fetched it 
up afterwards. 

" I've seen such a dodgy little arrangement with methy- 
lated spirits in it for keeping things warm," said unwise 
Bam, nodding brightly, " only two and five, if you could 
afford it F " she added dubiously, for she was extremely 
tender in her demands upon Dennis' pocket, but he did 
not ^11 in with this suggestion, only remarked that he 
was thankful his god was not his belly, which Bam took 
as a personal remark, and promptly resented with that 
heat which the breakfast lacked. 

" When people have no manners, you find it such bard 
work to make yours go round ! " concluded Bam at last, 
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quite out of breath with scolding, and finding his absolute 
silence harder to bear than blows. 

But presently the deliciously perfumed atmosphere 
attracted Dennis' attention, for he said : — 

" You have some nice flowers. From War Coppice?" 

" No, from Sir Douglas Strange," said Bam, looking 
him full ID the fece, and because it was the one thing she 
had set her whole soul upon not doing, blushed. 

Dennis saw, and went on with his breakfast. 

" You have not seen him for a long time ? " he said 
presently, with a courtesy of manner that always seemed 
more natural to him than the " word thrown to a mad 
dog," of which Bam sometimes justly complained. 

*' No. But if he calls again, I shall see him." 

Dennis Wildfire certainly had self control, if of a dif- 
ferent kind to Gregory, and now he buttered a piece of 
tough toast methodically, and even ate it, while Bam drew 
together a hole through which she had previously thrust 
her fist He even submitted himself to that morning 
assault on him with a clothes-brush that Bam never by 
any chance missed, whether they quarrelled, or whether 
they didn't. 

" It is lucky," she remarked, as she brushed his coat 
vigorously till the dust flew out, as he revolved patiently 
before her, " that you are not a tidy man, or you would 
be positively deadly. With your very handsome looks 
and kind heart ^-(except to me) you are bad enough as it 
is — and really it might be much worse." 

Bam was always quite impartial in her praise and 
blame, and had no idea of mollifying him with a compli- 
ment, and even if she had, he was in no mood to accept it 
gratefully. 

" Renounce the devil, and thou shalt wear a shabby 
coat," remarked Bam, who was great at proverbs and 
preaching generally, and indeed Dennis would have 
found her sermons very diverting if not hurled at himself. 
His morning kiss was perfunctory as he bade her farewell. 
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and his voice chilly as he told her not to wait dinner, for 
he might dine with a friend that night, upon which Barn's 
eyes flashed, and scornfully saluted him as of that old 
fashioned order of man who, when angry with one woman 
always pays her out by going off to another, though 
Bam would not move a finger to find out where that other 
lived. 

Then the door closed — and that shut door had become 
very familiar to her, yet never one whit less hateful, for 
" Oh ! " she used to say with wildly throbbing heart, " a 
woman can bear a man's anger, his unkind speeches, bis 
blows even (/ could, for I have often wanted to thump 
him myself) she may even endure his silence without go- 
ing mad — but his absence^^tiizt reduces her to a worm ! 
O ! one could get to love a monster if he were kind to you, 
and Stayed with you, and took you out walking, and 
fetched you a footstool when your legs ached, and was 
sorry when you were ill. Some one who would just talk 
to you, and let you talk to him about something else than 
bills, and incompatibility of temper (when a man says 
that, he always means ^owrj, not &»}, and let you be silly, 
bat love you all the more I That is what the fable of 
Beauty and the Beast meant — that he had the beautiful 
nature that a woman loves, no matter how ugly his out- 
side was — that he studied her." 

It is such a simple everyday thing ... a woman 
sitting alone, and a man walking away from her . . . 
so little, but so much, for it represents a sum total of 
agony to the woman, that angels may not bear to look 
upon ; for she must sit still, she dares not rise and call 
the unwilling one back, lest black shame be added to her 
sufferings, and the time had been when Bam had wept 
tears of blood at Dennis' departure, but she never wept 
now. For a woman who cries before the man who walks 
out without drying her eyes may be forgiven the first 
time, but if she does it a second ^e merits the contempt 
she gets, and no woman of spirit ever runs the risk. 
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Is it because women are so little, really, to meni that 
they suppose themselves so little to women 7 That they 
honestly believe their absence does not matter much ? 
Probably a man does n<rt know how the sunshine goes 
out from the woman who loves him with his departure, 
he cannot realize it, and perhaps it is hard on men that 
they do not understand — if they did, if they could be 
women for one day, there would be perfert comprehen- 
sion, and pity, and help — as between men and men, and 
women and women. 

As Bam stood lookmg at the stale breakfast table, at 
the triumphant roses beyond, she asked herself if Dennis 
had been a real man, and boxed her ears, or locked her 
up, or, best of all, put forth a strong moral, restraining 
influence over her, — would she not have loved him as she 
never did, never could love Gregory ? 

" But if he forbade me to see Gregory," she said aloud, 
" I would meet him round the comer, or I would go half 
way, then run home again ; but a marble block who 
walks out intent on his own devices, leaving me to my 
own, a block against which I may beat my heart out, and 
he will not care ... for will-power is spirit, and obstinacy 
is matter, and who can doubt that matter beats spirit in 
the long run ? " 

But long before Miss Whitechapel had come to clear 
the table, Barn's intense vitality had asserted itself, and 
she was thinking regretfully of that loose gold and silver 
over which she had walked, without touching a coin of it. 

" And men call women mean," she thought, ■' and cab- 
bies insult us, and twirl their noses at us, and ask if we 
can spare it " — just as if our pockets were as full of small 
change as men's are ; why they would be perfect worms 
if they had to go about as we do, counting every copper 1 
And they expect a woman's shilling to go as far as their 
sovereign — but I'll never pick Dennis' pockets again — 
never," added Bam with the fine lofty air of one who 
from purely disinterested motives rejects a gold mine, 
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from which she has on former occasions helped herself 
liberally. For she had been in love with him then, and 
one takes many liberties with the man one loves, that one 
scorns to when he is out of favour, even if he be as willing 
to forgive one now as then. 



Chapter III. 



" Lingaring he njsad hit Imtch at otb. 
Though drad in hevt in limb, 
Ha loved no other place, and rat 
Home was no home (o him." 



Clivb brought a real tragedy home with him in the shape 
of an empty squirrel-box, that someone had cruelly 
enough filled with lilies of the valley, and he had held it 
on his knee all the way coming up in the train, his heart 
heavy as lead for the dear little companion he bad left 
behind at War Coppice. Clive could not live without an 
animal near him, and he had kept this pet for two whole 
years. 

" It's dtad. Mummy ! " he said with an agonised letting 
fall of the tears he had held in during the journey (for he 
was a very brave little person], and Bam kneeled down 
with her arms round her darling, the pair rocking to and 
fro beneath a tempest of hugs and kisses, and they cried 
together over the empty home, just as they had done 
when Mr. Smellaby, of Smellaby Hall, otherwise the 
White Mouse, died six months ago of old age, and the 
fashionable flue. 

It was Clive who stopped first, because he had always 
taken such care of his mother, from the time when he led 
her with his dear little fat hand over all the dangerous 
crossings, to now, when gulping down his tears, he ex- 
plained the cause of " Whiskers' " premature demise. 
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" It was gan'ma done it. She would feed it too much," 
he cried passionately, as Bam put the cage away out of 
sight, flowers and all, angry at the obtuse hand that had 
so filled the empty shrine, and then she gave herself up 
to a feast of love, of serving and decking her idol, and 
they had settled down to a glorious game of romps when 
the door opened, and to the tired, out-of-heart man who 
looked on, quietly and unobserved, there seemed httle 
enough amiss with the young mother, who reminded him 
of a graceful young mare with her foal frolicking at her 
heels round a meadow. 

She could laugh, she could play like a child with her 
rosy boy, when, as Dennis well knew, he and she, in un- 
happy company with thousands of others, were ^st drift- 
ing to that tragedy — and there is no more pitiful or useless 
one in the worid — of divided lives, which started, with 
much jocund happiness, and fair promise of content, to 
run their appointed course together. And yet, what 
hypocrisy was this, one to which he had never thought 
Barn's bright, frank nature would descend ? For when 
she caught sight of him, she turned to greet him with a 
blush, and a timid smile of real welcome on her face. 

Clive saw him too, and with a shriek of " Daddy ! " 
precipitated himself on his father — for it was hours be- 
fore Dennis' usual time of return, and Bam smiled with 
pleasure at the very real love between the two ; for, if a 
good husband is the gift of heaven, a good lather is its 
next best handiwork, and no (&a\t could be found with 
Dennis on that score. 

Sitting down with his son on his knee, with Bam to 
give him tea, and press the toast brought by Miss White- 
chapel on his attention, Dennis had the happy air of a 
fomily man at peace with his surroundings, and Bam 
looked happy too, the very reverse of a woman in whom 
love and duty had been fighting fiercely far into the small 
hours of that very morning. 

Clive did not tell his father about " Whiskers' " sad 
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&ite — once be had loved bis pareots equally, and Bam 
could never induce him to say he loved her best, — but, 
since a certain day, when something bad ineffaceably 
stamped on bis mind the impression that Dennis was 
" cross " to Mummy, she had occupied a distin«5l position 
in bis mind that neither Dennis, nor any other person 
ever came near, and in everything she was his tutelary 
saint. 

On that occasion, which chanced to be breakfost time, 
be bad paused in eating an egg to thump his Uttle spoon 
on the table, and shout out 

" Mummy, I loves ^o« the best I " 

Clive showed them all his new tricks, and (for he was 
a bom clown, and infinitely dear to the hearts of his 
youthful uncles and aunts for that, and many other un- 
orthodox reasons) filled the little room with the sunshine 
he always took about with him, and it was summer in her 
heart as she sat beside the two, holding his little feet on 
het knee. She had forgotten all about Dennis's harsh 
words in the morning — was she indeed the lonely, rebel- 
lions woman who had sat in this quiet room, month after 
month, alternately working without much belief in her- 
self, or aid from anyone, or bitterly recalling "the years 
that the locusts had eaten ? " She closed her eyes, and 
a deep sense of the blessedness of peace stole over her 
.... she was at one of those moments when throbbing 
life thrusts back imagination and memory, with their 
train of cruel, fanciful ghosts, when husband's love, a 
child's love, the home, things that really matter, come 
close, and we snatch and hug them to our breasts realizing 
their value. With all her faults, Bam had never asked, 
never wanted to go outside her woman's kingdom, all that 
she loved and desired was inside it, but an interloper 
had thrust her out, and chance had brought to her 
pleasant company as she turned away. 

Dennis looked long at Bam as she lay back with dosed 
eyes, for this was the bright girt he bad married, not the 
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She looked round as Dennis came back, there was a 
devil in her eyes, and he read her thought : " Would you 
have behaved as well if you had found another man with 
the — person — you prefer to me f And then, because 
Clive's face hurt her, she fetched the cards, and they 
played " Snap " uproariously till his bedtime. 

When he had said his prayers that night on her 
shoulder, and never did " Pity my simplicity " sound 
more sweetly in her ears, he looked at her very hard, 
flushed scarlet, and said with great decision : — 

" Mummy, don't let that happen again." 

Bam did not ask what it was — she knew. 

" I don't like it — I don't like it," cried Clive furiously, 
just as if he understood, and was fighting for his mother's 
honour ; protecting her with the little firm band that bid 
fair to be such a manly one some day. 

Bam bowed ber head on the soft childish bosom that 
heaved with anger at its thoughts ; it had been her 
tender haven for nearly five years now, and how had she 
dared to grumble, to murmur, while yet it was open to 
her? Gregory faded to a shadow, Dennis drew nearer, 
as in one leaping thought, she saw herself without Chve, 
and she wrapped her arms fiercely about him as she laid 
him next the wall. 

And it was strange, because Gregory passionately loved 
little children, as they did him, that Clive had always 
been mistrustful of him ; always watched his every ges- 
ture, and listened to his lightest word when he was talking 
to Bam, as if weighing him in the balance, and finding 
him wanting. Long after he had fallen asleep, murmur- 
ing a fervent " Gor bless you ! " Bam lay quiet, thinking, 
with terror, of how she was muddying the very springs 
of this young, pure life, by letting her unlawful preference, 
if only of the imagination, come so nigh him. She had 
always so insisted on the hideous wrong done to the child- 
ren by a mother's sin : it had made her blood boil to see 
angel-faces turned with utter faith and love upon those 
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guilty ODes who defiled the san(5tuary of home, and now, 
how much better was she than any one of these, since 
she was rebuked by her child's innocent eyes, and even 
by his tender lips ? 

She did not want to see Gregory again. She only 
wanted Clive and — and Dennis, when he came home as 
to his home, as he had done to-day. Gregory had aifled 
wickedly, outrageously, in kissing her hand. It was the 
first overt a<ft of disrespe(5l he had ever shown her, and 
she would take care that it should be the last, she said to 
herself, angrily. And then, in the pure happiness of 
holding Clive in her arms, her thoughts slid into forget- 
fulness, and Dennis found both of them sound asleep 
when, an hour later, he came to call her to dinner. He 
half stretched out his hand towards them, and smiled, 
and for a while stood musing, and looking down upon 
them. 

" After all," he thought, " the child comes with her 
first— even before herself. We are both of us — both 
Strange and I — out in the cold." 

There was a certain rough comfort in the thought, and 
at dinner, much to Barn's surprise, he talked of Gregory. 

E>id he wish to warn her, but with magnanimity, for 
Dennis was never hard upon other people, at least no one 
but Bam, and never assumed the judge's cap, being far 
too well aware of his own shortcomings ? It was Bam, 
always, who loved to mount the family rostrum, and hold 
forth as long as she could get a hearing. 

" He is a wonderful chap," said Dennis, as he helped 
Bam to beefeteak pudding, cheap and comforting, ■■ and 
he has a splendid head," he went on, with the uncon- 
scious pdde of a handsome man who sincerely pitied a 
plain one, and could afford to praise him. " He was one 
of the most brilliant surgeons we had, in fa(5l, he created 
a new era in surgery. If I had a bad accident, or my 
skull got smashed, there's no man's hands I would rather 
have inside my body or brain than his. Then suddenly, 
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for no real reasoD, a mere accident in surgery that befel 
him, he cut the whole thing, went in for the Bar ; then 
Parliament, and he bids fair to die Lord Chancellor." 

" Why did you never tell me of this before ? " cried 
Bam ; then she remembered that this was really the first 
time he had been discussed between them, "and he 
writes too? " 

" Yes — that article of his I was reading yesterday in 
the Nineteenth Century is masterly." 

" I never want to meet the people whose books I love, 
or to know anything about the work of the people I am 
fond of," she said, presently, "and 1 shall not read one word 
□f what he writes." If / ever get famous," she went on, 
it shall be in another name, and those who did not like 
me for myself, I will not reckon true friends, or value their 
admiration one jot. 1 would rather be the little wife of a 
great man, than the great wife of a little one — so do make 
haste and become famous I" 

Dennis laughed, for he had never taken her writing 
seriously, or felt much respect for her quite uncultivated 
intelligence. And indeed it must have been disconcerting 
to a man of his vast erudition, to have a wife who had 
never been able to master geography, and pretended to 
think that China was in Japan. 

" He has gone far, and will go further," said Dennis, 
reverting to Gregory with strange persistence, " and all 
that he builds up, his wife will pull down, all that be 
amasses she will squander, for he has got a wife like 
mine," he added, with a sudden relapse into that nagging 
mood which so estranged Bam from him, though he 
honestly believed that it would cure her extravagance, 
and teach her a salutary lesson. 

And had she not learned it already ? That was ever 
Dennis' way ; as fast as she rolled the stone away from 
her heart, he rolled it back again, and he could never see 
how every hour of her life she expiated the fault that had 
brought them into trouble. And if his friends cursed 
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Bam by book and bell, and pointed him out as another 
good man put wrong by an extravagant, heartless woman, 
it never struck them, or him, that we can never suffer as 
terribly for another person's wrong-doing as for our own, 
and that Barn's punishment was mfinitely harder to bear 
than that of her husband. He could still lose himself is 
the books — the work that he toved, he could sleep soundly 
at night, while even endurance was insensibly forming 
itself into a habit, and he had his club, his laboratory, 
and other amusements — she had none. 

" I think," she said, and her voice was cold and dull, 
"that no one but you, would think of bracketing Sir 
Gregory's wife and me together. Where I have spent 
hundreds she has lavished thousands— Sue told me all 
about it. It is notorious that he has no home." 

Dennis was silent. He had heard many things of 
Gregory, but was manly enough not to repeat them. He 
had also heard more things of Gregory's wife, but the 
point was which had begun the game, he or she ? And 
the answer to that question hit him hard. 

" Poor devil ! " he said, with heartfelt pity ; and Bam 
started. It had never occurred to her that foilure may 
[Hty success. " 1 wouldn't slave like that for the world. 
Not a moment to himself for reading or doing anything he 
really likes." 

" Not even to give your wife all she wanted ? " flashed 
out Bam. " If I were a man I should love to see her 
holding her own among other women — her happiness is 
just the refleiflor of his triumph." 

" That's just like a woman," cried Dennis, " to drive a 
man out to get money, and not care how it's got. Live 
on your income, and make it do." 

" We haven't got one worth mentioning," said Bam 
truthfully, then stopped, for at that moment Miss White- 
chapel came puffing to remove the dishes, and set before 
them a chaste dish of baked apples (why do they always 
suggest virtue, as dulness health ?). While she ate one, 
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Bam thought of Gregory with this new search-li^t 
thrown upon him by another man's words, for if you 
want to be right, always take a man's opinion of men, and 
a woman's of woman, but never believe that a member of 
the opposite sex can judge luminously of yours, or you 
will be extremely sorry for yourself before you have 
done. 

And while she pondered, Dennis' word of warning, care- 
fully led up to, came. 

" Strange," he said, " is a man who, with an intense 
thirst for life, has slaked it with all that is worth living " 
— he paused — and no man could on occasion change 
more swiftly from the abstracted man of science into the 
man of the world than Dennis Wildfire. " Who loves 
not wine, woman and song, he is a fool his whole life 
long," hardly applies to him — for wine, you must substi- 
tute work, he loves tbe sweat of it — but he has Uved 
deeply — he has sat down to the full table of life — he has 
never confined himself to any one dish, and though he has 
the reputation of doing just as he pleases with women, to 
him they are toys merely ; that one is not bom who will 
have any lasting influence on bis life." 

Significant, kindly even to contemptuousness, the warn- 
ii^ passed by Bam, she was thinking of the man who 
never spoke of his past, only enriched his daily life with 
it ; to whom the knowledge of things personally experi- 
enced, gave that vivid a<5\uality which informed everything 
he said and did, and who had chosen her out of the whole 
world of women to follow and love, to bear countless re- 
buffs from, and return to be buffeted still — and yet neither 
she, nor any other woman, said Dennis, could really make 
a mark on his life. 

" It's awful to be bom alive — and a woman," she said, 
" with 8 real thirst for hving, and never to get one good 
drink — to feel yourself a spreading oak cooped up in a 
pint pot " 

She paused and went on with her baked apple slowly, 
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and in deep thought, while Dennis watched her bee, 
which was as a flashing refle<5lor always to whatsoever 
might t>e in her mind, good oi bad, then suddenly, with 
one of those mental somersaults easy to her, her brow 
cleared, and she looked round at the door behind which 
Clive slept, and back at the sordid table brightened by 
Gregory's roses, and thence to Dennis' face. For the 
fire may have dwindled down, and the hearth-stone be 
cold, but it is colder in the street when rain or snow bMa, 
and all unfH^eifted things are chased away by the iron 
hand of law .... she was in her own place here, 
there was dignity and right about it, 'twixt child and bus- 
band, and to sit squabbling with Dennis gave her (so 
contrary is the mind of woman) keener pleasure than all 
those luxuries at War Coppice that she was free to share 
with Clive whenever she would. For she and her father 
were great chums, and he utterly resented her going there 
so seldom, only she felt herself out of the pidture there, 
here she was within it. She would lie on the plank bed 
she had made for herself, and try to think she was useful 
in mending Dennis' socks, though he never seemed to 
notice it, just as if buttons and dams blew on of them- 
selves! 

She jumped up now, and set a small table with his 
books upon it ready to his hand, a simple little wile 
enough, often unavailing, to faint that she hoped be was 
not going out ; but why, just because she did not really 
care at all to-night whether he stayed or not, did he open 
a book, and settle himself down for a long read ? 

" Providence sends nuts to those who have no teeth," 
and in that king year between being cut off from the life 
she was used to, and her meeting with Gregory Strange, 
*what would she not have given to see her husband sealed 
near her, even with a book before him ? 

That was before Gregory came into her lMr<dcen thwart- 
ed li£e ; and how much greater the struggle became after, 
when the love that she could not keep, walked away bom 
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her, and the love that she might not take, clamoured 
vaioly at her door for admittance I 

And DOW Gregory was coming to see her, and Dennis 
was staying at home. . . . Fate has a way of denying 
oar starved souls and bodies the meagre handful of grain 
that would keep ns alive, and of crushing us beneath a 
whole granary of it when we cease to crave for food. 

As she moved unquietly about the room, Dennis looked 
up from his book. 

"So restless," he said, "why not sit down, and take 
things quietly ? " 

"Restless ! O ! you men, who have had all your fun— 
we poor women who have bad none — and 1 do not feel 
very well to-night." 

" What do you want ? " he said. " When I'm ill, I 
want to be let alone," 

" And /," she said, drawing nearer, " feel quite well if 
only some one will pity me I " 

But Dennis did not respond, he had never needed to 
sympathize with women ; he understood them by instinct 
and experience — which is a very different thing, and he 
had invariably been successful. 

" You should have resources in yourself," he said, im- 
patiently, for he had clean forgotten the book she was 
writing, — be wanted Bam to be a good housewife — ^nothing 
else mattered — and that was the one thing which, with 
her bringing up, as a rich man's daughter, she never 
could be. 

Bam gulped down her disappointment—why might she 
not have a soul and thoughts ? It was very hard. Silent- 
ly she looked at him, realizing the miserable selfishness of 
man— how a woman lives only by his favour, and often- 
times is driven into becoming a liar and a traitor — to win 
even his half loaf of bread. 

Standing in the background and looking at his calm 
&ice in the circle of lamplight, his air of rest, of perfe<5l 
contentment in his look, Matthew Arnold's words sud- 
denly recurred to her. 
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" It is natural that man should take pleasure in his 
senses. It is natural also, that be should take refuge in 
his heart and imagination from his misery. When one 
thinks what human life is for the vast majority of man- 
kind, how little of a feast for their senses it can possibly 
be, one understands the charm for them of a refuge 
offered in the heart and imagination." 

Many a night had Bam watched Dennis with stupefeic- 
tion as he sat calm, beautiful, absorbed hour after hour in 
reading, only the movement of his hand as he turned a 
page, proclaiming him alive ... it ought to have 
quieted her, but it did not, it only made her longing for 
life, for movement, more intense, and now, looking at 
that lamp, the old unholy longing came upon her to 
throw it at his head — she knew exai5lly where she would 
like to hit him, just where his hair grew thin, and she 
only felt that longing when he would not answer her, or 
speak to her, or was especially aggravating, as now, and 
she had wrestled and fought hard with that sinful desire, 
sometimes even gone out of the room when it threatened 
to prove too much for her. At such moments she knew 
herself a criminal — though she did not want to hurt him 
much, and she would rather the lamps were not ahght, 
only when it was not, he did not sit beside it, rebuking 
her turbulence with his calm superiority, and maddening 
content. 

Surprised at her silence, he turned now, and looked at 
her, at the expressiveness of her face — often ugly — for in 
direct proportion to a woman's power of charming is her 
capacity for being absolutely odious — as devilish thoughts 
arose, and when in a rage, she looked a termagant : her 
eyes spat fire, and the indulgence of evil passions did not 
suit her, as it does some women, in the least. 

The cold look that fell away from her as something 
displeasing, cut her to the quick. 

" O ! she cried passionately, " a man does everything 
he can to annoy a woman, and then expeifts her feelings 
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to go jumping with his passing incliDation — it's the 
woman he's nice and kind to outside that he easily warms 
to, and if — " 

" Bam ! " cried Dennis, furiously, but he kept his place 
all the same. 

" What have these people to do but be pleasant ? It is 
the wife who is a mere figure-head, who represents worry. 
O I my God I Am I to lower the standard for you, lower 
and lower, till there is no standard left ? I do wrong, 
and I am sorry — you do wrong, and you are not sorry — 
there is all the difference between us." 

" More nagging," he said, turning a page, but with a 
light in his eye that boded mischief. 

" It is tike the stain upon a magic sword," cried out 
Bam, wildly, irrepresstbly, " that you rub and rub out, 
but to see it reappear id another place— to be destroyed 
only by breaking in pieces the blade itself — that is what 
disloyalty is to your charaAer, the stain that can never be 
washed out, till you do mortal combat with, and master 
yourself." 

It was just one of those mad, bad speeches to which 
she was always im[>elled with Dennis, he seemed to let 
loose the evil spirit in her, and make wicked words spring 
to her lips, perhaps because it was so difficult to produce 
a visible impression on htm, and if he had only shaken 
her soundly every time she said things she did not mean, 
he would have broken her of the habit, and she would 
have beamed on him, delighted, and at last believed that 
he really loved her. 

But be had no clue to her mood, to what was in her 
mind ; he did not know that she feared the future, and 
Gregory, and wanted to be saved from herself . . . 
one word of love and kindness would have brought her 
to his arms then, but he did not speak it. The ice had 
been too long forming — it was not to be broken in a 
moment. First a thin glazing that a touch would have 
dispersed ; then a greater thickness, but still to be broken ; 
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now of a solidity that could support the whole impa<5l of 
her pleading, aad remain immovable, while deep, deep 
below, ran the current of a man's strong, passionate, 
selfish heart I 

For Dennis had come to profoundly mistrust a natiue 
all sunshine and happiness one moment, and the next 
lashing out so desperately, wounding him so cruelly in a 
weak spot. He could not understand that it was the 
want of &iith that poisoned her, and that he might have 
cut her in pieces, were she sure of his loyalty, but for ever 
the cry " Is thy heart right betwixt thee and me ? " was 
in her thoughts, and she knew that it was not right, and 
would not pretend to think so either. 

On any other night he would have quietly and methodi- 
cally put on bis top-coat, taken his hat, and shut the door 
softly behind him, but to-night he did not do so — Clive 
was within. 

" And you were so nice about Gregory," she cried, 
flaring the name out at him, recklessly, " not spiteful as 
most men are about one another, but it's always the same 
— ^just when I feel a little more afFeiitionate towards you, 
you say or do something that makes me hate you worse 
than ever I " 

And yet, if Bam could have looked inside the page 
Dennis was reading, have thought with his thoughts, she 
would have seen herself just a little common scold bring- 
ing her trumpery af&irs before a great tribunal of two, 
the great mind fixed on the book, and the greater mind 
that wrote that book " which had nothing of peevishness, 
pride or design in its conversation." 

Seneca mentions that his wife Harpaste had nearly lost 
her eyesight, but " she knoweth not she is blind, she saith 
the house is dark. This that seemeth ridiculous unto us 
in her, happeneth to us alt." 

And the darkness was in Barn's own eyes, inasmuch as 
she could not rise to a comprehension of the grandeur of 
Dennis's pursuits, of the glorious communion with the 
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thoughts of the greatest and wisest men that ever existed, 
which gave him so much real refreshment in his troubled 
life. 

" My d»y3 among the dead are passed 

Arauad me I behold. 

Where' ar these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty miads of old. 

My never foiling friends are they, 

With whom I converse night and day." 

And Demiis was immeasurably her superior, inasmuch 
as in the midst of all his worries and carking cares, he 
was able to keep with perfetfl satisb<5tion, the serenity of 
solitude. 

But to Barn's undisciplined heart he seemed no better 
than a stock iish, blind, deaf, insensible to that most 
vivid palpitating book a man's eyes can scan — a woman's 
heart. 

" When you die," she broke out suddenly, " you will 
turn into a paper-moth, and go buzzing about second- 
band book shops ! " and then, for having a row with a 
person who won't answer you, breeds madness, and sud- 
denly sobered by the thought that Clive was in the next 
room, she turned resolutely to her table, and began to 
copy one of her precious chapters out. And Dennis, 
communing with the gods, heard the far-off scratching 
of her pen at the distant table in much the same way as 
a reaper, busy with his golden sheaves, hears the buzzing 
of the little harmless winged inse<^s that in the sunshine 
play about him, but from time to time he looked at her 
unobserved, and once he smiled, for to him she was 
always more or less an irresponsible, nat^hty, but lovable 
chUd. 
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" Tlia; tenia to tmke kwb; tha uin from Iha wOfld wbo withdraw (riandihip 
bom life ; for we have neeived notfaing better ttom the Immortal Godi, 
aothlng more delightful." 



" England," said Lddy Sue Wjldesart, " expects that 
every man wilt do his duty, more especially woman. 
And your duty is to come and dine here to-morrow — with 
your Dennis of coiu'se." 

" Dennis doesn't think life worth living when he has 
to fight with a shirt-stud for a dinner," said Bam, 
" though be sometimes makes an exception for a scientific 
orgie. Who is coming ? " 

Sue ran off a list of names that carried no more asso- 
ciation to Bam's mind than that they were all elegant 
persons, with that charming negligence of manner dis- 
tinctive of the class to which Sue herself belonged. 

" And Strange," added Sue, after a moment's pause, 
" I had not seen him for ages, but we met at the play 
last night. You don't mind meeting him ? " she added, 
with a keen glance at her friend. 

" He came to see me yesterday," said Bam composedly. 
" Dennis was at home, and saw him too." 

Sue raised her brows, and was about to be indiscreet, 
bnt Bam's face stopped her. 

" He looks older," said Bam, " and wickeder. It 
seems to me that one never need look in the glass to 
see if one has aged, so long as our friends' bees are 
clocks to set our own time by." 

" I don't think be was ever very bad," said Sue, " be 
is too good to be wicked, and too wicked to be good — 
only rather more so than most of us. Why will you 
idealize people so ? But your imagination was always 
ao much warmer than your heart." 
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Clive was not present at this conversation, being deeply 
engaged in Lady Sue's billiard -room with the second 
footman, who was an old and bosom friend. 

" And wicked or no, my dear, he has brought back 
your bloom," added Sue drily. 

" Clive brought it. Do you know that I have nearlt 
finished my book, and if it succeeds, I shall be able to 
live somewhere comfortably, and have him with ise 
always P " 

Sue made no answer, only half in sorrow, half in angei, 
shook her head. 

" I know what you are thinking," said Bam, "but lifs 
is made up of compensations." 

" What are yours ? " enquired Sue, made cniel by love 
for her friend. 

" And yours ? " cried Bam fiercely. " I have my 
child — but what have you to fill your heart ? Not one 
thing that really matters — all this," she waved her hand 
comprehensively round the exquisite rooms, " is an em- 
broidery to life — it is not the vital life itself. 1 grant that 
to have health, culture, leisure and pleasant surroundings, 
congenial company, with heaps of flowers (it is the one 
luxury I grudge you) and room in which to do the work, 
whatever it is, that you do best, goes a long way towards 
happiness — but it is not a woman's, it is a man's way, 
after all, for we want — love." 

" It is your wretched temperament, Bam," objeifled 
Sue, " you would not do without love even if man would 
let you — and I could do without love perfe<5tiy if men 
would let me," she added below her breath, but Bam did 
not hear, or, if she had heard, would not have understood. 
She had known Sue so long, and while a trump to women. 
Sue was relentless in her contempt for men, and had 
allowed dogs and chiffons to entirely fiU her life. 

'< And if," continued Sue, " you had all the love the 
world contains, you would turn your back on it, and want 
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" Yes," said Bam, " it is the discontented people, and 
the little people, who make history. Life would be im- 
possible if there were nothing left to wish for — but I'd 
rather go on being hungry, hungry, all my life long, than 
side with a surfeit of this world's goods and happi- 
ness." 

" Bam," said Sue, " you are getting didaiflic — preachy, 
and it does not become you. A new hat might — but after 
all, your complexion is perfetftly fresh, so I suppose dis- 
cipline aifls as a tonic. But this wretched Duty — to be 
for ever doing what you don't like, and fighting tooth and 
nail the inclination to do the things that you do Uke — 
somehow after all the grind, youth comes out at the top, 
and a freshness that's quite uncommon. So you will 
come to-morrow ? " she added abruptly. 

" Yes." 

And Bam thought of what she would wear, for vanity 
was one of her strongest characTteristics. 

" You're sure it's safe 7 " said Sue, who was as oddly 
squeamish on Barn's account, as she was profoundly in- 
different to the most flagitious deeds of one of her own 
order. What her set practised with as much ease as 
eating their breakfasts, was called by ugly and rude words 
in that virtuous and quite impossible upper middle class 
to which Bam unfortunately belonged. 

" Very, I should say," replied Bam drily, " as it would 
not give me the smallest pang to stay away. But as I 
am in danger of forgetting how folks like you feed, and 
dress, and talk, I'll come — but you must not count on 
Dennis." 

Sue laughed, for there was no love lost between her 
and that personage. He had once Ufted his eyes from 
bis books to give his wife's friend one of those long, 
appraising looks that occasionally thrust aside the scientist 
for the man of gallantry, and subsequently remarked 
" Not my style " to Bam, who was. Dennis might wear 
■ hat, and carry an umbrella that were a disgrace to be- 
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hold, but he knew the best when he saw it, and while he 
could Dot deny Sue's beauty, it did not attraifl him. 

" How did they get on yesterday ? " enquired Sue, 
curiously. 

" Very well. Men always get on if a petticoat is out 
of sight, or not too obtrusively flourished in their faces. 
Some men take things in at the pores, and Sir Douglas 
did not even miss the hole in the stocking that hung over 
my empty workbasket, or the scientific book peeping out 
of Dennis' coat-tail pocket. Did I ever tell you that 
Dennis is a man's man 7 Probably Strange will end up 
by liking him better than me." 

" Absence," said Sue, enigmatically, " clearly does not 
make the heart grow fonder, as in this case there is do 
one else to be fond of. But one never knows, and 1 have 
been away so much. 

Bam laughed. 

" I don't think there ever was anybody, really," she 
said ; " there is a something that sits in my breast and 
rules me — the men, circumstances even — and I do what 
it tells me, and somehow I have an instincft that it will 
never direil me far wrong, try as 1 may to evade authority." 

Sue looked half curiously, half grudgingly at Bam, as 
one does at another who has attained by a mere hair's- 
breadth to what we have fiercely struggled after, and 
missed, and Bam looked back at Sue, and they both 
smiled, as women will when they truly love and admire 
one another. 

" Well," cried Sue, " whatever you do, child, don't 
stagnate, don't think — it's worse than dram-diiDking 
sometimes — buy a broom and sweep a crossing — but 
never, never think 1 " 

Bam was not really beautiful, or only so to those she 
loved, and in quite a different way to those who loved 
her ; but Sue, who had married one of the richest com- 
moners, the greatest libertine, and probably the best 
ju<^e of women's looks in Europe, was one of those 
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dark, rare beauties, who have a quality of mystery about 
their charm, penetrating and subtle as the soft gloom of 
a midsummer night, enticing the blinking eyes of men 
away from the fairness of others who may dazzle, but do 
not seduce. 

Sue Wyldesart looked as a Duke's daughter ought to 
look, and seldom does, but spoke, and thought, and lived 
unlike one. She had been very simply brought up in the 
country by a good mother, who had died when she was 
sixteen; and in Sue's very first season she had fallen a 
vi<5lim to Wyldesart's exquisite and irresistible charm, a 
charm renowned throughout two worlds, and she had 
speedily found herself in a set from which she could not 
escape, yet with whom she had nothing in common; 
hence her friendship with Bam Wildlire. But she was a 
philosopher, and never took the world into her confi- 
dence, and though, outwardly, much the same as the 
other women of her set, was in reality a thoughtful, 
analytical woman. 

" I wonder what it is like," she said, slowly, " to go 
hungry all one's life for what we most want . . . above 
all, for you, with your bringing up, your artistic tempera- 
ment " 

"Don't!" burst out Bam, passionately. "If I am 
cursed with it, for God's sake help me to forget it I Do 
you know what the artistic temperament means ? To 
have extravagant desires, and to be utterly reckless as 
to bow you gratify them ; to be affronted by the dirt and 
evil savours of life, and clamour for the cleanliness that 
is riches, the perfume that is one of the luxuries, not the 
necessities of existence ; to ignore duty that you may sit 
star-gazing, display temper because you feel superior to 
what you term the fools around you ; to use your brains 
to evade all moral responsibilities ; or, if you have a great 
gift, consider that it emancipates you from even the ap- 
pearance of virtue. That is the artistic temperament 
run mad. Thai one must fight and fight, tooth and nail. 
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every day, every hour, of one's Me, if one does not mean 
to go under alti^ether." 

" But it must be horrible," said Sue, shuddering, "that 
attic." 

" Yes," said Bam, clasping her hands tightly together, 
" to love beauty, to long for it, to be jarred every moment 
by one's surroundings, by a Miss Whitechapel, to look 
for, as precious gold and silver, the trifles that were once 
common as daily bread . . . but it's all sensuousness 
and weak, physical craving," concluded Bam, deter- 
minedly, " it was giving way to it that brought all the 
trouble on Dennis and me — and I will not give way to it, 
/ will not. It is only when I come here that I feel it so 
keenly — for you are a troubling young woman. Sue, with 
your frocks, and your surroundings, and it's bracing, not 
enervating I want." 

And yet the many servants, the quietly splendid house, 
seemed quite natural to her, and she could as comfortably 
eat a mutton chop with half-a-dozen servants looking on, 
as at home, with Miss Whitechapel to hand the pota- 
toes. 

" You want a little happiness," said Sue in grumbling 
tones, " it can't be right to go on scarifying yourself like 
this — or being scarified, it's all the same thing, you'll lose 
the very power of enjoyment in time, and wither up into 
a failure that everyone will pity. And perhaps," added 
Sue with a shiver, " you'll come to that last, most awful 
stage of all, " you'll wish you had enjoyed yourself when 
you had the chance." 

" You mean," said Bam, with wide-opened eyes that 
looked straight before her, " that 1 should be as vile a 
thing as if I had sinned — viler — as it would be deliber- 
ately in cold blood. But that shall never be — and how," 
^e added, a propos de boltes, " can you row up a man if 
you do the same as be does ? And preaching is such a 
luxury ! " 

Sue laughed. Bam always refreshed her like a fresh 
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sea-breeze blowing straight from a freshly uncovered bank 
of seaweed. 

" And yet," said Bam, with another of those quick, 
mental volte-faces that were habitual to her, " it is mad- 
deotng when people say to you : ' How young you look I 
A complexion like a baby's ! ' and they look at another 
and say, ' How old she is — and how lined !' Yes — but 
the one has not lived her life (and if the wine has always 
been watered, how can one know the taste of it, pure ?) 
and the other has — they are about the same age — and I 
would give all my bloom — all — to have those wrinkles — 
to have known what they represent — to have enjoyed 
. . . not to die having missed everything ... I 
think I shall be one of the restless souls who come out of 
their coffins, and wander about the world searching ever 
for what they did not find in life ... I think I 
would not mind having one of those lined faces, be one of 
those burnt-out volcanoes, just to have lived ..." 

She turned suddenly, ungently on Sue. 

■' And yet," she said, " You who have brains, and heart, 
and beauty with which to make life a feast and enjoy it 
all — what do you make of it ? For 1 have my child — but 
you have only your dogs — and clothes." 

Sue put up one slender hand nervously to her sable hair, 
and though her lips paled, made no answer. 

She and Bam hhd both been fighting out their battle 
dngle handed, invisible to each other, though almost side 
by side, and, if the one who had fallen, watched breath- 
leas the fencing, the feints and manceuvres of the one 
who fought, and might at any moment be disabled, yet 
had she no skill to aid her, no voice to reach her now. 
And yet, however unconvincing, she must lift that voice, 
and cruelly, hoping that it might hurt. 

" O ! the verdant freshness of your feelings ! " she cried ; 
" after the lesson you've had with Wildfire, too ; as to 
the satisfiufloriness of intelleiftual affinities I Don't make 
the mistake of idealising Sttange as you did Wildtire — for 
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as I told you long ago, it is a cruel mistake. A man, poor 
thing, doesn't ask to be made a hero of, and put on a 
pedestal, and bitterly resents your disappointment in him 
when he naturally and inevitably slides ofT it ; it is vie who 
are to blame, not him. After all, to have married Belmore, 
to live a clod's life if you will, but a healthy, happy one 
in a beautiful bouse, with your poor people to look afiier, 
and him to adore you, would have suited you best — it is 
nothing short of a miracle that you haven't deteriorated in 
solitude and poverty ! " 

" I never worry about money now," said Bam, " and 1 
have ceased to weep for my lost tables and chairs. My 
life is on a higher plane now than when I bought them. 
Who was it said : ' My mind to me a kingdom is 7 ' Well, 
be it poor or rich, I've been happier since I explored the 
on*, such as it is, somebody has found for me." 

" O ! your mind ! " exclaimed Sue impatiently, " and I 
tell you that you are a woman who must be loved. If 
you can do it without love, if you can be hard enough to 
put all temptation from you, then you are not Bam, but a 
spoilt man, and your nature will become as acrid and 
bitter as it should have been rich and generous, had you 
married the right man." 

Something personal in Sue's voice struck strangely on 
Bam's ears, she turned suddenly, with something very like 
fear in her eyes. 

"Sue," she stammered, and went a step nearer, and 
Sue did not stir, only drew across her eyes an invisible 
veil so that Bam could not read what was in them, and 
then it struck Bam how, somehow, during the past year, 
they two had not been face to face, heart to heart, as they 
had been before. 

" Bam," cried out Sue, suddenly, passionately, " life is 
only a compromise at the best, and after all, if love comes 
into your life, take it — don't mind being common — hold it 
^t if it be the one precious thing the world contains for 
you I " 
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" I have CUve," said Bam, mechanically, her foce still 
touched with that strange surprise. 

" And Clive will have someone else to love better, and 
cleave to, some day," said Sue. 

" And I shall have been his mother before ever he knew 
her, and shall be his mother after hei," said Bam bravely. 
*' But, Sue,"^ — her voice halted, " you are changed — there 
is something — and you don't care for your dogs as you 
did, and hardly ever talk about frocks ! " 

" You mean," cried Sue, dismgenuously, " that I am 
trying to push you along the flowery path to destrudtion, 
after being so proud, too, that out of the wreck of every- 
thing, you have at least saved your virtue — and your 
aitches ! But you are much too obstinate to be pushed, 
my dear, even if I wanted to, which I certainly do not. 
And, honestly, I think you more than a match for 
Douglas Strange — you have done without him for a 
whole twelvemonth, and been a good deal brighter than 
during the year you knew him." 

" Sue," said Bam, " I don't think you understand quite 
what he was to me then. From the very first moment I 
saw Gregory Strange, he lifted me clean out of wretched, 
nagging, mundane worries, into a different atmosphere, 
in which I felt good and happy, every want of my nature 
satisfied, sublimated, in a word he gave me the intel- 
le<5lual companionship for which I married, and of which 

I have been " she paused, and did not add the 

words "knowingly defrauded." "A feeling of rest, of 
profound happiness stole over me when he sat beside 
me ; whether in society or my attic, and silent or speak- 
ing it was all one, my only dread was the moment in 
which he rose to go. He encouraged me to write — gave 
me an objeiit and aim in life — saved me from spiritual 
death. He has done more good to me than anyone I 
ever knew. I was in a dungeon, and he brought me out 
into God's air ; he changed me from a rebel, hating 
nearly all things on earth, to one who ." 
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" Loved his {ellow men, and more especially Douglas 
— or as you call him — Gregory Strange. ' Good, good, 
good,' says the Spaniard of the holy man, ' but God keep 
my ass out of his field,' " added Sue, siguificantly. 
" Gregory likes bright women — observe that I use the 
plural." 

" It was not love," said Bam. " He tided me over the 
very worst time of my life. You know we never, you 
and I, took the world into our confidence, we faced it, 
defied it " — the eyes of the two women met, and the 
same intrepid spirit looked out of each — *' we have not 
even confided in each other," she added very softly, 
" there was no need — because we understood." 

And that was true. Wyldesart's notorious unfaithful- 
ness, Dennis' neglect of his wife, had never been discussed 
between them, for it takes much reserve, and many 
delicacies of thought and word, to make a perfect and 
enduring friendship between two women. 

And yet Sue's fight to keep her ideals had been in- 
finitely harder than Barn's, for to bear the world on your 
shoulders is a trifle compared with the effort to be un- 
common in a set where no one dreams of fighting any 
sort of inclination—where in short the only real effort 
he makes is to find out a new, flagitious pleasure. 

" And 1 want to show him my book — to take his advice 
as to what I shall do about producing it — if good enough." 

" Why not consult Dennis ? " said Sue, frowning. 

" Because my mind to his is as a pert little incandes- 
cent lamp standing up to the light of a Wenham burner — 
and it is help I want — something on my own levd, and 
Gr^ory can give me that." 

For a few moments Sue thought deeply, then she said : 

" ' It was all very well to dissemble your love, but why 
did you kick me downstairs ? ' Something must have 
happened to interrupt for a whole year this innocent com- 
panionship." — 

" The moment I have to speak to a man with my hand 
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on the bell, his visits cease," said Bam, " a woman can ■ 
be safe anywhere if she chooses. But one night he led 
me up to a long glass, and holding my hand fast, he said 
as he looked at our two figures : ' By God, I'll get you 
for my wife yet.' I knew then that he had misunder- 
stood .... that a man and woman may not be great 
friends without there being harm in it, at least to him." 

" On the woman's side, yes — on the man's, no," said 
Sue positively, " and passion may grow out of love, but 
never love out of passion." 

" And there is always the unerring instinA of the liber- 
tine for the perfe<fUy straight woman, never at bult, 
securing peifedt freedom for himself, certain heartbreak, 
but also certain purity for her ..." she added as 
one thinking aloud, " and what did you say to Gregory's 
and your deferred nuptials ?" 

I said, " O ! poor Dennis !" 

Sue turned a flashing glance on her friend, then looked 
away, for that answer was an illumination. She realized 
then, as Gregory Strange had done from the beginning, 
that his worst rival with Bam was her husband. 

"But before that," said Bam, urged on by an over- 
powering need of confession, " I had frightened myself. 
I came back one day, and was told that he had called — 
for a moment I could not hear, could not see, then I 
dragged myself upstairs, my limbs ^ing under me. 
Good God I what was I ? A woman without control— a 
woman who could not trust myself alone with him — who 
had gone out to avoid him, then half fainted with grief 
that he had been . . . and gone. . . . Had it 
come to this, that he who appealed so strongly to all that 
was best in me, who had helped me over the most horrible 
part of my life, who had re-cieated and made it beauti- 
ful, was rousing the very worst that was in me ? For if 
this be sin — the love that makes all holy — then it was sin 
indeed, for he had put a heart into life for me, and some- 
how I could not help loving him, but I could help being — 
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a beast. O ! what had I been doing — where was I going ? 
Sinking every day, dragged down by that need of loving, 
of being loved, that is the curse of us poor women 1 O I 
how much better and braver to be without the love, if 
bought at such a price 1" 

She stopped abmptly, arrested by something eager, 
comprehending, in Sue's face — Sue who had always 
derided love as the one luxury a woman is able perfeiflly 
to do without. 

" He has never said one word of direfl love to me," 
said Bam, stumbling a little, " I should have loathed him 
if he had tried . . . and yet I knew, O 1 yes, I knew 
that it was his own self-command that gave him the com- 
mand of me." 

" And when a man brings the best qualities of his heart 
and brain to the shrine of passion," said Sue, " he almost 
makes it sacred instead of debasing it. Can you tell me 
what is love, what is passion, what is desire ? Now to 
many men these three are on& — but not to women, who 
have many ways in which to love, and all widely different." 

Bam drew in her breath sharply, for one confidence had 
bred another, and she dared not glance even aside at her 
discovery . . . she wished that she had not begun . . . 

She paused, and Sue held her breath, as one may who 
sees another going blindly over every step of a road that 
she herself has trodden, and of which she knows the end, 
and the other does not yet — thank God I 

" And . . . and ..." she siiid. 

" When Gregory came again, I was out to him," said 
Bam, " he came again and again, and I was always out ; 
but after the first wrench, I did without him easily — for 
he had started me in my work, and the work went on, and 
I have found now real happiness in it, and peace." 

" And what has made you change your mind about him 
that you re-admit him now F " said Sue wifh great diretfl- 
ness. 

I want to prove to him, to myself, that t 
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have quite got over it," said Bam, " because I believe I 
am strong enough, and I feel sure that he is, for us to be 
real Mends now. Think of the triumph of keeping as 
comrade, what I lose as lover ! " 

" And think," said Sue, whose sharpness of tongue was 
in fascinating contrast to the mysterious charaifler of her 
dark beauty (and one may look and be a very great lady, 
yet not talk in the least lUce one), " of what a fool you will 
look when the arrangement breaks down, as it invariably 
does ! But where would any of us be but for self-conceit, 
and a modest certainty that we can break every record in 
our own particular line 7 " 

"You don't understand," cried Bam, indignantly. 

" But indeed Ido," cried Sue, warmly ; " and I'm sorry 
for your taste. For it is Dennis whom you really love — the 
indifferent husband always scores over the uxorious one 
who can't even let his wife tie her bonnet -strings without 
he holds the ends of them I And when a man does not 
mind how hard he hits, or how much he hurts, he is bound 
to make you remember bim, the mere counting up of your 
bruises recalls the hand that struck them ! " 

" Sue ! " cried Bam, fiirious. 

" Bam ! " cried the other, mockingly. " But what 
could you expedt ? No dressing-room ! The woman who 
d€>es not bargain for a separate room upstairs, and her 
own den down, is a fool, And hasn't a chance of keeping 
her husband's admiration — he should ask permission to 
enter either, just as he would to enter any other woman's 
room ; and you have also made another fatal mistake — you 
have formed the purely middle-class habit of waiting on 
faim — a htal mistake 1 Because, if you happen to be out 
of the way, he'll expefl another woman to do it — and be 
unable to live without her." 

Bam protested. " I do it because I like it," she 
said. 

" We like lots of things that are bad for us — and other 
people," said Sue. " How you came to marry such a 
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selfish old slow-coach — but you can't ezpeift learned people 
to be Evely." 

Bam laughed, and her laugh was out of tuae ; she 
was thinking of the number and variety of love-letters 
the slow-coach had quietly accumulated, before he ever 
saw her, and that Sue knew nothing about. 

" Anyway," cried Bam, who could not bear to hear 
Deunis pitched into, " women are horribly windy, talking 
creatures, and men are maddening and magnanimous — 
there's alliteration for you I But if we didn't talk, we 
should die." 

" You don't talk much," cried Sue, indignantly. " You 
are a person of no spirit. Bam — or you would have 
mounted your bike, and ridden off to Sir Francis Jeune 
long ago ! " 

" Only I don't ride a bike," cried Bam, with her head 
in the air, and to herself she added that she never could 
see that the Divorce Court was a place where broken 
hearts got mended. 

" Well," said Sue, significantly, " if I were not pretty 
sure that it is Dennis Wildiire you love, and not Strange, 
I would not let you meet each other here to-morrow 
night." 

Bam laughed, and her combative nature asserted itself. 

" O ! yes, you would," she said. " Will you send for 
Clive ? His cold mutton and tapioca pudding must be 
getting quite cold." 

" Won't you stay to lunch ? " said Sue, but without 
eagerness, as she expected another guest. 

" And abhor cold mutton and Sheffield plate worse 
than ever ? No thank you. Your dinner to-morrow will 
unsettle me quite enough." 

" And your table at Fashion Street was always so 
charming," said Sue, with a groan, "and I miss your 
flower-boxes when I drive past— outside and in, it was 
the prettiest little house in the street — so pretty that it 
looked positively improper ! " 
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" Yes," said Bam, grimly, " if it had not been so pretty 
I might be in it now." 

" Wyldesart has been complatnicg bitterly about your 
defection," said Sue, " and wilt be rejoiced to see you. 
He thinks you perfectly charming." 

" O ! " cried Bam, impatiently, for she could as little 
forgive Wyldesart, as Sue could Dennis, "one may carry 
it too far — to be charming — you are likely to lose your 
independence, and virility of thought — ^insincerity, com- 
plaisance follows, and a holding of the candle to the 
devil, is the natural sequence to your trying to please 
everybody. Hero's my sweetheart "—and the two went 
happily away together, meeting a handsome man on the 
stairs who looked at Bam keenly, but with that unmis- 
takable indifference to all women save one, that a pre- 
occupied heart, however temporarily, stamps on a man's 
£ue. 

And all the way home, while Clive discoursed of his 
friend, the second footman. Bam thought of her frock for 
the morrow — which is a woman's way of punishing a too 
froward lover — to bring the whole artillery of her charms 
to bear upon him, and make him more froward still. 



Chapter V. 



** We lore tuudtome n 



Denmis Wii-dfirb looked at his wife as she stood before 
him dressed for the dinner to which she was going alone, 
as she always did when she went out, which was seldom. 
And when a husband so openly a&onts his wife's charms 
as to place them unguarded, unappreciated, at the dis- 
posal of other men, he, in nine-hundred and ninety-nine 
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cases out of a thousand, reaps the usual reward. But 
possibly Bam was the thousandth, as Dennis, until a year- 
and-a-half ago had with all a man's crassness, fully 
imagined. There had been a time certainly when Dennis 
had gone out with Bam ; when he had scientiiically med- 
itated during the early stages of dressing (it always began 
with a deceitful calm, and lasted till be got to a duel with 
shiit studs], but unless the occasion were a dinner, he 
usually stayed about five minutes, and then hustled Bam 
home. When they got home, he walked about, looking 
perfei5Uy charming and secretly admiring himself in a 
long glass, while he vowed he never, never would go out 
again, while Bam alternately cried and stormed, for whea 
you have put on a nice frock, and know you are looking 
very well — it is maddening to feel that it is all wasted, and 
Bam always wound up by vowing she would start a lover, 
and take /lint about with her. For she enjoyed going out; 
she had acquired that indefinable quality known as charm, 
and was liked because she always shewed a bright face to 
the world, that knew nothing of her inner life, and though 
the taste for society would pass with her youth, of course, 
still, it was one of the ingredients of young blood, and 
bound to assert itself. But Dennis could not see it, he 
was not gregarious in his habits, and he hated crowds, 
whom he rudely stigmatised as fools, and talked largely 
of waste of time, then promptly squandered golden hours 
over a beloved book. 

At times when the real Bam revealed herself there was 
something in her far beyond real beauty, a light, a spiritu- 
ality that made her a thing apart from those around ; and 
to-night she looked so alive, her l&ce so kindled and vivi* 
fied by a warmth and magic that if not love, was love's 
twin brother, that a sudden sense of trouble in the air 
smote upon Dennis, and wild thoughts of battling with 
shirt-studs crossed bis mind. But it was too late — already 
Ctive, standing on a chair, was rumpling her hair as he 
put her white satin cloak round her shoulders, kissing the 
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back of her neck ai he did so, and she curved her round 
aim up, and cuddled his soft face into her neck. 

When they had put her into the hansom that was to 
take her the short distance to Arlington Street, and she 
looked back at the tall, and the little figure, standing on 
the doorstep, suddenly the thought stabbed her that now, 
while those two were hers, was her happy time ; that 
none of the other things really mattered ; that some day 
she might see one of them standing there, but not both ; 
and with her vivid imagination she saw herself walking 
alone and lost in the world, uncertain, tethered to it by 
oue, possibly two graves. The cab stopped ; in the at- 
mosphere of Sue's house no such ghosts could walk ; but 
the glow that just now illumined her face had died out 
when her name was announced, though when she laid her 
indifierent hand in Gregory's, her blood spoke, and an- 
swered to the living light in his eyes, her heart sang, all 
was veil with her, and both he and she knew it. 

The recent afiront was forgotten : they looked in each 
other's faces, and with the perfect naturalness that had 
distinguished their intimacy horn the beginning, spoke 
dire^ to each other with heart and voice : their very steps 
chimed in together as they moved side by side to dinner, 
knowing that at the dimly-lit, fragrant table they would 
be alone as on a desert island for nearly two hours. 

For a time they were almost silent ; each was so 
keenly taking in the other, giving back in a flash all the 
cboim and distiniflion mutually discovered ; fired, too, 
with the very pride of Lucifer, that must, that will have 
the very best to love and admire, and having found it, 
admires royally and without stint. Two sensitives, the 
finer part, the very flame of them, leaped together, lifting 
them for the moment to heights that left mundane things, 
earthly passions, far behind, effecting the purest spiritual 
union of which human souls are capable, and then only 
when they love with the imagination alone, not in cold 
daylight fact. With Gregory her heart expanded, some- 
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thing in her soul escaped, and spread its wings in joy, that 
at other times was silent and imprisoned. She thought 
that a woman might live with Gregory without deceit, 
without subterfuge ; that her own absolute sincerity 
would have met with a noble response in him, and Baro 
had this misfortune that anything very clever, very 
strong, very true and human, drew her unerringly, and 
took firm hold of her, just as the false, the paltry and bad 
offended her, even as she offended it, so that there was to 
hei an exchange of sympathy, or a recoil, in every face 
into which she looked. 

And Bam always felt a queer exaltation of spirits when 
among harmonious and beautiful surroundings : the 
thwartedness, the constant struggle of her temperament 
against sordid things left her, and for the time being, as 
now, she was almost "fey." It is said that "Art trains the 
mind through the eye, and the eye through the mind, 
as the sun colours flowers, so does art colour life," and 
in Sue's house, rich in historical associations. Barn's keen, 
insistent craving for beauty, was fed as by a rare feast. 
She could only measure the pain she felt at some of the 
aspects of poverty, by the exquisite delight that the re- 
finements of life gave her, and Gregory fell into the 
blunder of thinking that it was his presence that pro- 
duced that look of supreme, almost breathless enjoyment 
on her face. 

Vividly he remembered when he had seen her last ; 
it was before, by running away, she had tardily admitted 
his strength. He saw their two ^es refleifled in the 
glass, up to which he had led her ; his, palUd with a life 
of which he had lived every hour, intelle<5tually and phy- 
sically ; hers, with the fresh youth unsapped in her 
blood yet ; radiant in the bloom that was withal so deli- 
cate ; and, for beyond these, something that he had never 
found permanently in any woman's face yet. Would it 
last, would it defy him, or any other man ? Was she to 
be one of the many in his life, instead of the only one 
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whom, becaase he could not obtain her, he would always 
remember with passionate love and homage ? 

Then, as now, he saw the snow of her bosom, the in- 
comparable charm of her, and he had thought to grasp 
her, but she had escaped him. And the hunted woman 
who is swift to run, and leap aside, is glorious ; the 
chased man is a worm, and murderous in bis sullen rage, 
and it is a thrilling experience for the hunter to come un- 
expeifledly up with his quarry, after long months in 
which he supposes he has tost sight of it for ever, as 
Bam had suffered Gregory to come up with her now. 

It was the man who touched ground iirst when he said : 

" You are eating nothing. And how does the work go 
on ?" 

Bam Parted. The spell was broken, they ware just 
two ordinary people sitting at a rather un-ordinary dinner 
table, and now that those moments of exultant delight 
had passed, she appeared to herself ridiculous, like a 
housemaid whose head is turned by putting on an evening 
frock, and dining upstairs instead of down. 

" My work ? It burrows still. Probably the light of 
day will kill it. I read your paper in the Nineteenth 
Century." 

He passed his hand wearily across his brow. 

"I don't really write," he said; "literature is the 
smallest part of my life. ' Remember not the sins of my 
youth,'" he added Ughtly, " but commit yours with all 
speed, if you mean to do anything good. Your table 
looked promising the other day." 

He spoke without any keen interest, and suddenly she 
realized that he had deliberately given her a toy to play 
with — not a staff. 

" I don't know that I shall try to publish it," said Bam 
carelessly, " but for the money, I would not. You see, 
people's lives are so much more vital to them than any- 
thing I can write." 

"Yes, but when tired of them, and the story drags 
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terribly sometimes, they will come to you for amuse- 
ment." 

" But one is not bound to give it. Take a crowd for 
instance. Each soul in it wholly intent on his own con- 
cerns ; in what he had for break&st ; in what he is going 
to have for dinner ; in what his sweetheart said to him, 
and he said to her ; why he was over-reached yesterday, 
and whom he can over-reach to-day ; each of us the centre 
of the universe to ourselves, and all the others mere bodies 
that jostle you, and that you push, and long to push out of 
your path altogether. It is your brain, ^0»r personality, 
your ambition that dominates creation, and for you alone 
is the world's scheme fully carried on. Does it not make 
one feel small, that all our hopes, fears, passions, and 
attempts to t>e distinguished, resolve themselves into a 
mere fleeting pleasant, or unpleasant, personal impression 
of ourselves upon the man in the street ? " We each one 
of us fancy that every button, every detail about- us 
will be put under a microscope, while everybody is think- 
ing of his own buttons, and shortcomings or perfeiflions, 
and if you are seen at all, you are judged by broad effetSls, 
not details." 

" Put that down," he said in his pra<^cal way, " what- 
ever you see, know, touch, but don't trust your imagina- 
tion, for there is nothing new under the sun. And yon 
should have made pri^ess in this year ; it has been a 
very long one," he added, looking at her keenly. 

"No," she said, "work and duty make time pass 
swifter than anything else on earth " 

" Except love," he said. 

" and work, duty, and laughter are the great 

sweeteners of life," went on Bam steadily. " It is a bettn- 
thing to be hungry than too full ; and satiety seems to me 
the lowest degradation to which the mind can sink. 
There must be something to fight for, something to look 
forward to " 

" I have that," interrupted Gregory quietly. 
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" Something that by taking you will hurt no one, im- 
poverish no roan's store of happiness," Bam went on 
resolutely. 

" That is Am business. But if I can enrich hers " 

" No," said Bam, in a very calm, low voice, " you would 
take away from her the only chance she had of making 
her life happy and beautiful." 

" I'm not sure that I should like to be Mrs. Wildfire's 
husband," said Noll Bohun, " there would be a lot of self- 
flagellation before one could come up to her standard. 
Look at the poise of her head, those eredl, impertinent 
shoulders born to epaulettes, but tempting enough to take 
a bite out of, if her eyes did not forbid the trespass — 
you're not jealous," he added, laughing, to Sue. 

"Only of her skin. It has carried her triumphantly 
over everything . . . even over her heart. But how 
unmercifully she is sitting upon Strange. Vet he has a 
genius for leaving every woman on better terms than he 
found her, but there are lots of men do that, only Bam 
never let any of the others come near enough before." 

" Flatters 'em," said Noll, strangling a yawn. 

" And has the gift of silence," said Sue. " The nicest 
person of your acquaintance is always the one who allows 
you to say all the brilliant things. Rack your brains as 
you will, you can't remember one smart thing he said." 

" Then I have my uses," said Noll, with pious grati- 
tude, "extraordinary how some women like those ugly 
black, intellectual devils," for Noll himself had the trium- 
phant foirness of the conquering race, " they never look 
clean to me, somehow." 

She laughed, then she sighed. 
" It was the number of her lovers that was her T\an : she 
got capricious at last, and like the pastry-cook's boy, 
loathing the taste and smell of sugar, out of pure wanton- 
ness longed for a sloe — certainly it was a very handsome 
sloe — and picked it. She has been eating it ever since," 
and Sue made a wry face. " She would marry the man, 
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and she did. Curiosity was at the bottom of it — as it is 
of most mad things we women do — and she wanted to 
know what it would be like to marry a clever man — and 
she is clever herself — don't shake your head — but do you 
suppose that attracted him ? Montaigne says that in 
love, beauty of body must ever rank before greatness of 
intellect, and Wildfire fell in love with Barn's bloom, not 
her brain." 

" What did you say her husband was ? " 

" A chemist," said Sue. 

" Good Lord ! And does she serve the pills over the 
counter ? " 

" No, stupid — he analyses. He is a scientific chemist ; 
and he is called professor, and has a chair." 

" A good job, as all the other ones are gone," said Noll, 
at which brilliant sally both laughed. 

" She is not like what I expefled," he said ; " she struck 
me on the stairs yesterday as too fair. To-night her hair 
is dark." 

" No," said Sue, " it is the real bronze hair, that is dark 
and rich in the shade, and a ruddy copper in the sun, the 
colour of the gown she is wearing. It's lovely, don't you 
think ? That apple-blossom skin against the darkness, 
and her eyes, which are black at night, are a translucent 
green by day." 

Noll looked at the speaker's dark eyes, eyes that were 
almost terrible in their power of rousing feeling in men, 
while she felt none herself, and his glance told much. To 
his mind, the charms of a dark woman are, to a fair one, 
what the charm of silence, of eloquent receptivity in a 
beautiful face, are to a noisy vivacious talker who won't 
allow even youreyes to do her homage, she so stuns all your 
senses with sound. The only fault he foimd with Sue (a 
woman's coldness seldom confounds a man) was that she 
analysed too much ; less intelle<f^ and more laissei-aller 
would have pleased him better. Yet Gregory foimd it as 
difhcult to admire Sue, as Noll did Bam ; though on the 
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other haod, Decois who was amber to her decaa, had 
been reconciled by Barn's fair looks to what he had DGver 
hitherto &uicied. 

"Her mouth is faulty," said Noll, " I should say she 
was weak through her affedtious — though the upward 
sweep of her jaw is strong enough. Too strong for 
beauty," he added, looking at Sua's, which was round and 
deliciously cleft. 

'* You are disingenuous," Gregory was saying, " for 
though you may try several things (as is inevitable when 
you are not happy] you are just like other women in this 
respeiH, that it is for love's banquet you are hungry — as 
we all are — though, if we can't get it, we put up perforce 
with immeasurably inferior fare." 

" No," flashed out Bam, " it is not inferior, even if it is 
□ot sweet to the palate like the other. It hardeos, 
toughens, feeds the moral fibre, just as selfish enjoyment 
relaxes it." 

" To make others happy is not selfish," observed 
Gregory, quietly. 

" To make them think they are happy, you mean," 
said Bam, looking him full in the eyes, " for sorry, dusty, 
weary fellow-traveller though he be, Duty will be dearer 
in your eyes at the end of the journey, than Pleasure 
with her tripping step, her flowers, and spices, and flatter- 
ies — all, alas ! grown stale and faded by the finish." 

"But they will have bloomed," said Gregory, with 
stubborn lips. "Come what may, you will have drunk 
your fuU cup of sweetness, for in the grave, lo ! all things 
are forgotten. The Final Cause never meant to diet a 
woman on pulse and cold water, at least not such a 
woman as you are." 

" I wanted discipline," said Bam, impelled suddenly 
into confession. " O I my God, how I wanted it — and 1 
have got it. It must do one good to suffer and fight, and 
stagnation is utter ruin. Don't we come originally from 
matter and motion, always moving, though nojl^one has 
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discovered how or why ? And must we DOt keep on 
moving and fighttog till we die ? But it has ruined my 
temper, and it can't be right when ' damn ' is at the top 
of your throat, and the least annoyance shakes it out ! " 

"You must not say that," said Gregory, who had 
fostidious ideas about women, and more especially Bam. 

" But I shall ; and do you know that we are attratfting 
great attention, and why ? " 

" Because you are not eating any dinner." 

" Because we are conversing. With these people — I 
beg your pardon, but you and I are scarcely of them — 
a half word, a gesture, an allusion to their shibboleth, 
even a blink of the eyelid, and they understand one 
another — isn't it wonderful ? " 

" There is not a man here who would not like to be 
talking to you at this moment," he said. 

" O no ! " she answered, " if beauty is in the eyes of 
the beholder, then admiration is in the ears of the hearer. 
When one knows that all one says is inevitably right, 
that whatever nonsense it is, it will be welcomed, then, 
from sheer letting oneself go, one is natural, and perhaps 
charming ; but with these men the ears would be wanting, 
and I should be dull even to tears." 

Gregory shook his head. To him it was one of the 
most baffling signs in Bam, that she was so entirely at 
ease with him, and spoke out alt she thought. 

" You could have lovers by the score if you wished," 
he said. 

And indeed she gave him the impression of being a 
woman who knew everything it is possible to know about 
love, and chose to ignore it all. Her sex did not trouble 
her, and she talked to men as fearlessly, as diretftly, as if 
she were herself a man, and they forgave her, but only 
because in looks she was so intensely feminine. 

" Shall I tell you why I never began F " said Bam, as be 
stooped to pick up her gloves, her fan, her handkerchief — 
it was one of Dennis' quarrels with Bam that she alwa3rs 
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dropped everything, — " because " (and as she rose from 
table she 'dropped the words almost inaudibly .into his 
ear) " I was always greedy, and if I bad ODce begun, I 
should uever have stopped ! " 

" Aad I won't begin," her eyes added as she left his side, 
but bis glance expressed a different opinion. 

She smiled in open mockery. She had as many changes 
to her &ce as moods to her temper, but, as she went up- 
stairs, she said to herself that her uphill efforts with Dennis 
after talking with Gregory, was like bumping in a mud- 
cart along the ruts of a lane compared with the keen 
thrill of being carried by a fiery thoroughbred against the 
brisk morning air ; you require all your strength and skill, 
and posably you will be run away with and break your 
neck, but at any rate it is movement, it is life. 



Chapter VI. 



" Tlia faninan heaic ii like b milltlcine ic 
under it, it grindi >iid bruiies the wheat tc 
■till gnndi on, and griodi itself away." 



Bau's infetuation (it is always an infatuation in a wife, it 
is human nature in a man, and he will quote a hundred 
physiological reasons to prove that he is a perfectly irres- 
pcmsible agent) bad given Dennis Wildfire pause a year 
and a half ago, and now, Clive being in bed and asleep, 
he was sitting in the dark by the open window, thinking 
about his wife, and the man who was sitting at that mo- 
ment by her side. 

For though she did not know it, Dennis had gone 
through a great deal of anxiety about Bam on account of 
her friendship with Gregory, though he was aware of the 
elasticity of her mind, how completely she could engross 
herself in a thing, then as entirely throw it aside, bum- 
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ing her rubbish as it were, as she went through life ; 
keeping no decaying thing by her, and he had been fully 
justified in his opinion by the event. She had apparently 
let Gregory go as easily as she had dropped smoking, or 
as lightly as she had taken up this new craze of writing ; 
yet something warned him to-night that this return of 
Gregory into her life was no accident, but something per- 
sistent, and possibly of real danger to her. He knew that 
be ought (but here the fatal pride in Dennis' charadler 
came in) to shut the door on Gregory, and tell Bam 
plainly that he would not have it, but this he could not 
do ; for, while secretly the most jealous of men, he had a 
horror of being considered so, and he would at any time 
endure torture like a stoic rather than betray what he felt. 

Anything that wanted to leave him might go ; it was 
not worth the trouble of hindering or bringing back . . . 
thus have timid, selfish men argued, ay, and about other 
things than love, ever since the world began, and to such 
the world is no treasure house, only a hollow chamber in 
which "might hare beens" drift aimlessly as ghosts to 
and fco. To do as you please yourself, and let other 
people do the same, is a comfortable philosophy, but 
works out with a frightful amount of h&id work in the 
end. 

Long 3.go, when first she met Gregory, Dennis had 
given her plenty of line — weU, she should have more, 
but was it wise ? Is any woman — even the best^to be 
trusted with such unlimited freedom ? For, after all, she 
is but a woman : there is only her weakness against his 
strength ; her will-power against a will-power possibly 
more powerful than hers ; and are not chance, design, op- 
portunity, always ranged on the man's side against the 
woman ? 

Dennis believed Bam to be one of the wives who expend 
all their wickedness in words — some say nothing, only go 
out quietly, and betray their husbands ; but barks are ever 
safer than bites, and Dennis had felt quite sure of her — 
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though is not such confidence sometimes a distindl 
encouragement to a woman to do wrong ? But some 
men think that by severely letting a woman alone she 
will come to her senses (or, right self, as they put it) in 
the end ; but what about the wrong self — the self almost 
created, certainly maddened by injustice, that in its very 
extremity of anguish infli^s moral suicide upon what 
was at first good ? 

For often when a man, walking out, leaves a woman to 
learn her lesson — as he thinks — she learns one of her own 
setting, cot his, and if, instead of hating trouble (after 
the manner of man, whose life may be catastrophic but 
is never petty), he would argue it out with her, pointing 
out the wrong and the right of it, as only he can, she 
woidd be quick to respond to him, to try and earn his 
good opinion and her soul's peace ; to come even within 
sight of that good conduct mark which fellow humans 
seldom know how to give, and but which is yet of unpur- 
chasable value. 

A man seldom takes a woman seriously unless he has 
to take leave of her in the Divorce Court, or in her coffin ; 
and the tragedy of her heart is usually conducted without 
a sound in warning to the person most concerned. But, 
to-n^ht, something detached, aloof from him, had struck 
Dennis in Bam, and looking at her beauty through an* 
other man's eyes, it had aifei^led him as something new, 
almost as it might aSe€i a stranger ; as it would affeifl 
Gregory who was at this moment beside her. For a 
moment, the man's jealous proprietary insticdl, so much 
more enduring than love, spoke, and asked him why he 
did not safeguard his own — or, if too fastidious for that, 
why not fight it out ; Gr^ory Strange and he together ? 
It was so much easier to win back a good woman than a 
bad one. But here the weakness that had allowed Bam to 
ruin him financially came in again ; he either would not, 
or could not, boldly grapple with the difficulty — only for 
the first time it came home to him that he had initiated 
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the dual life they were leading ; that be had b^un the 
game, and Bam bad carried it on, and women when they 
once b^an, gambled so much more furiously and reck- 
lessly than men. And who does not know the inevitable 
game of four—in which at the first there are but three 
players — till the fourth falls inevitably into his place ? 

But he was a man — ^with definite ideas of the tempta- 
tions of a man — and he had his scientific theories — and 
what is one woman, compared with a theory based on 
nature ? He admired the frankness and dignity of lifis 
in the East, for, in a man's heart are many chambers, 
and he could not understand a woman being angry be- 
cause she did not fill them all (as if she could), and why 
could not she sink her selfishness, and, being first, make 
herself happy as one of the household of the Chief ? 

Dennis was never dull, never lonely ; he was absolutely 
at home and comfortable with himself : but who shall say 
that this was not because a man's life and heart are so full 
that he has always a bank to draw upon, while a woman's 
heart and exchequer are mostly empty, and waiting to 
be filled from his hand, so that she is poor or rich, accor- 
ding to his pleasure ? And very often a woman's temper 
is the shield her pride holds between her broken heart and 
him. He merely, when she no longer pleases him, stays 
away from her — only that. It is simply a man's negative 
crudty, yet it is the meanest and cruellest in the whole 
armoury of his weapons against woman. 

And Bam was young, and the man was old — old that 
is as experience goes, and full fifteen years older than she, 
and it was the usual thing, the woman had not had enough 
to spend her love on — the man had had too much, but a 
husband is always astonished and aggrieved when a 
woman does not stand in the grateful attitude of accept- 
ing what he is pleased to give — -little or much — thank- 
fully. Some women are impatient and unreasonable 
beasts ; they will wait patiently for love ninety-nine 
years, then, in the hundredth, just as the man is relent- 
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ing, they will turn round m a rage and walk off with 
somebody else — thus losing the reward of virtue, and 
Bam was bom a rebel, she could not wait ; and just 
when the cruel wounds she had inflicted on Dennis were 
healing, when real love might have blossomed once more 
between them, she must needs start Gregory, and theuce- 
forth there was no chance of real reconciliatioQ. Dennis 
thought she must know be liked her best, and if she 
wanted love so much, why didn't she try to keep it ? 
Dennis had good old fashioned ideas of the subjedlion of 
women, — and they showed him in an unintelligent light, 
and Bam had been growing very fast lately, so fast that 
she had outgrown him. A woman's tenderness is so 
elastic, that many a man thinks it will span not only him, 
but the globe, only one day it goes snap, and they are 
both astonished, and both sorry, but neither can mend it. 
She had been fighting Nature, and the laws that govern 
her, and the man usually does not fight at alt, he merely 
drifts ; and anything that pleases him he likes ; any- 
thing that displeases him he hates, and makes no bones 
about it. 

And even if a man has been warm himself in the wrong 
direiflioa, coldness is inexcusable in a wife ; he can treat 
her anyhow, but her pulses must still leap to meet him 
as if he were a new found joy ; and it is, naturally, a 
baffling and confusing experience to a man to find his 
wife taking a leaf out of bis book, and following literally 
the advice that example is better than precept. 

And Bam had put him completely wrong, this bright girl 
who had suddenly invaded his Ufe, who bad taken it in 
her strong young hands, and stripped it and spoiled it, 
and made it quiver through and through with pain and 
humiliation, for how can a man's mouth be full of blessing, 
when his pocket is full of writs ? 

The sweetest tempers are apt, when soured, to be most 
sullen— Bam said things she forgot the next moment, but 
Dennis did not, and there was a touch of suUenness — 
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persistent in nngac as in love, which Bam fiercely resented, 
and yet had a secret fear of, it was at times so horribly 
like malice. Od the other hand, in those long drawn out 
days of ruin, Dennis came to look at her as a man does 
at a thing that has the privilege to come near, and stab 
and hurt as it will — and that feeling of insecurity spoiled 
the love that still lived in his heart ; the talons under their 
velvet sheath, though unseen, were always there, and he 
dreaded them. 

And unlike as they were in many things, they w«:e 
curiously alike in others, especially in their pride of 
temper, which would not suffer either to admit that they 
had done wrong, or to beg forgiveness from the other. 
And man is a humorous animal, who asks openly for 
flattery, and does not see you qualm as you give it — and 
Bam nowadays never attempted to manage him — it is 
doubtful whether, having by her unbounded influence 
over him, swept their bark to perdition — he would not 
have turned restive under the lightest handlii^, now that 
her prestige in his eyes was gone. 

It is not a nice trait in a man's charaifler that when a 
woman loves him, and is wholly at his mercy for her 
daily scrap of happiness, he should think much less of 
her than when he sees another man awaiting her pleasure ; 
and it is a discoiu-aging thought to many a wife that if 
she had not made him " sit up," if she had been quite 
good and satisfied with his leavings, he would have gone 
on negletfUng her for ever. 

Bam had often threatened him that she would fall in 
love — her misfortune and his fault — and he had irritably 
advised her to do so— and one day she had done it, and 
she had not even attempted to hide it from him : she did 
not even see that he was watching her, for Barn's eyes 
were at that time painted with that glamour which will 
not permit clear vision of what passes around. All the 
same he was disgusted, and astonished beyond measure 
at this new glimpse of his wife's character, and what still 
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fiirtber coofouaded him was, that, in her new happiness, 
she appeared to have forgotteo all his own wrong-doing 
towards her, and if an intangible something still kept him 
at a distance, thete was a warmth, a. kindness in her 
maDoer to him, to which be had long been a stranger, 
while many of her old airs and graces came back with a 
flourish, none the worse for their long disappearance ; and, 
as be now realized, potent as ever. 

It was one of her rankling quarrels with men, and it 
added immeasurably to her keen contempt of them, that, 
so long as a woman looks fresh and charming — appealii^ 
direifliy to his senses, he wiU smile upon her however 
flagitious her condutfl may be~-in short, as long as you 
please men, yon may do as you like ; once displease their 
eyes and taste, and all is up ; the heroism of a. saint won't 
shine dear through a muddy skin, and it angered Bam 
bitterly to know that if she made herself look pretty, she 
could more easily efface her bittfir speeches to Dennis 
than if she looked a dowd. And undoubtedly an admirer 
has a distiniftly smartening eSe€i on a woman, and 
though Dennis would not admit it, the loss (or rather the 
n^ledt) of Barn's looks had weakened her influence over 
him, and then hey, presto ! Gregory had appeared, and 
she became beautiful for both lover and husband in the 
same moment, — and what was more important still — so 
much better tempered^as if a woman's good temper 
were her saving balm, instead of pure deceit, reared and 
maintained by the crassness and brutality of man ! " I 
want peace," says the man, and if he does not get it at 
home through the absolute sacrifice of a woman's individu- 
ality, he gets it outside ; or, as Bam used to say, well, if 
he likes to pay for it, he can have it. 

But Dennis was not an ordinary man ; he was able, in 
spite of appearances, to hold to his original conception of 
Barn's character, and if he had not attempted active inter- 
ference a year and a half ago, he was not going to begin 
it now. The right was so clear to her, the wrong so re- 
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volting ; her delight in mere existence so almost pf^an, 
that it would be next to impossible to her to do anything 
that fouled the pure cup of happiness &om which, in spite 
of all her troubles, she drank with delight. They would 
never be one of those shameful pairs who each " leave 
the door ajar for the other," and possibly there was a 
deeper reason for his confidence, that at the bottom of 
his man's heart, he beUeved Bam loved him still. In his 
masculine way, be had long given up fighting that 
obsession of Bam's, that he did not understand her, or 
really know her nature at all, in reality he understood it 
better than she did herself, and he had never had the 
smallest doubt that she would come out right in the end. 
And yet, he was not so ignorant of that kiss on Bam's 
hand, behind his back, as she supposed. It was what he 
would have done himself — though perhaps not so deftly — 
and the thought that Gregory would come here ; sit in 
that very chair ; that the two would be alone to their 
hearts' content, was a cold and discomforting thoi^ht — 
though real jealousy was still far from him. How could 
Bam be fond of a plain man like that ? 

He got up and walked over to her table, littered with 
innumerable scraps of writing, but he neither looked at, 
nor touched anything — he was stritftly honourable about 
letters and things of that kind, and she might have left 
all her secrets close to his hand, and he would have looked 
another way. 

Then he opened the door, and peeped in at Clive, and 
his face beamed, and he rubbed his hands — Bam had one 
enormous claim on him — that she was CUve's mother. 
" And in the moment of his prayers 
He loved them both alilie. 
Yea, both sweet namu with one sweet voice, 
Upon his heart did strike I 

Unlike Bam, who when especially angry with Dennis, put 
Clive first in her prayers, but when pacified, restored him 
to his place. 
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He moved restlessly about the room, glancing about 
him, for the first time consciously noting its short -com- 
ings ; it was a poor place, and in it she had practically 
lived alone for three years. He looked an unhappy 
figure, and there was always that look of a child lost and 
alone in the world about him, that softened all women's 
hearts to him — especially fiery Barn's ! But those roses 
affronted him ; affronted his poverty, his neglefl of his 
wife. He could not understand her acceptance of them— 
but he could not forbid it ; he could not have been Dennis 
Wildfire, and the chosen of Barn's heart, if he had. 

And then he sat down near the lamp, took up a book, 
opened it, and was at peace. 

Without, were struggle and strife, and the fever of 
gain ; withia, the shabby covers, peace and the contemp- 
lation of those grand mysteries that God reveals to the 
soul in solitude. Dennis found natural science the most 
deeply interesting, the most enthralling of all subjeifts 
upon earth. Probably no one had ever accurately gauged 
the absolute selfishness of the scientific man as a com- 
panion — for what is the unit to such an one, avid with 
curiosity for the grasping of nature's forces ; strong in the 
desire to learn something new and wonderful at every step ? 
For the more we know of nature, the more we love her, 
and the more we see of human nature the more we hate 
it, and perhaps Dennis was wiser in his generation than 
he appeared to restless Bam, in his love of the austere 
life of sweet poverty, of few wants, of peace. 

And as a great thinker has nobly said, " What is that 
which is able to conduift a man ? One thing and only 
one — philosophy. But this consists in keeping the Daemon 
within a man free from violence and unharmed, superior 
to pains and pleasures, doing nothing without a purpose, 
yet not wisely and with hypocrisy, not feeling the need of 
another man's doing, or not doing anything." 

Presently something in the book before him by associa- 
tian of ideas, reminded him of a wonderful combination 
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in chemicals he had tried that monuDg. . . , Some- 
thing struck him, he must put it down. He thrust his 
hand into his breast-pocket, and pulled out a handful of 
scribbled notes and letters — some of them answered, some 
not ; more than one containing a gossamer rope-ladder by 
which to climb up to success, but ignored by him, since 
the money, the business instinifl was not in him, and, lack- 
ing it, all things were likely to be lacking to him and his. 

His spirit wandered into the laboratory that is the 
paradise of the scientist, and thence into the land of 
dreams where he still remained when the door opened, 
and Bam stood on the threshold. 

" It's so tinng and monotonous trying to be good al- 
ways ! " she had said to herself, as she inserted the latch 
key aud climbed the many stairs, longing for a httle legit- 
imate comfort when she reached the top, and lo .' the 
lamp had burned itself out, Dennis was snorii^, there 
was no one to unlace her, for Miss Whitechapel had gone 
to bed, and the very roses that had been so sweet yester- 
day now smelled badly, and suggested an obvious com- 
parison between themselves and those she had just left 
behind at Arlington Street. 

She called out to Dennis, but he always took a long 
while to waken ; she could not hnd the matches, and she 
knew that she was soiling her beautiful gown, while he 
blundered up. It was comtemptible, unworthy of her, 
but she could not help crying out sharply : 

" Stay where you are ; we are like two hyenas at the 
Zoo, treading on each other's tracks in this hole I " And 
then she struck a match, and was sorry ; but the chilly 
home-coming from Sue's house often affected her tike this, 
ashamed though she was that it should be so. 

" Do you want me to unlace you ? " enquired Dennis, 
with a distinift sense of injury in his tone, and after the 
way he had been thinking about her to-night too ! 

" Yes, please," she said. 

And when he tugged at the lace, and she grumbled, he 
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^ve her an angry twist, almost a shake of her person, a 
subdued shake that only a big and strong man could give, 
and Bam half looked over her shoulder at him, a smile 
hovering about her hps that he did not see, and if he had 
only shaken her soundly, he might have mastered her 
then and there ; she could have loved him if he had been 
always like that, and Gregory would have called in vain 
on the morrow. But he did not look, he only told Bam 
that she was a most impatient person, and if anything 
thoroughly infuriated Bam, it was being called a " person." 

Therefore the unlacing was conduifled under difficulties 
and recriminations, and to drop a kiss on her very lovely 
back was the very last desire in Dennis' mind, when, 
his task being concluded, he stalked off to bed, and Bam 
sat down to wait till the coast was clear, and to think 
again of hyenas. 

" I won't go out again," she said to herself, as at last 
she lay down by CUve, and he turned round to put his 
little hand inside her neck, for so he always slept, — " it 
makes the sordidness here so much the worse — and 
Gr^ory disappointed me .... only I've got you," she 
added, as, with one arm round her treasure, she fell 



Chapter VII. 

"Welcome, eTermore, t 
him all doora are fluog irii 
*1I ejtB follow with dtnire. Our lova goa oul IQ him and embiBce* him. 
bacaase he did oat need it. Wo loliciMusly aod apologetically caresa and 
Cslebrile him, becaUM he held on his way and scoroed our disapproba- 
tion. The godi love him becauie men hated him." " To the perMvering 
mortal," said Zoroaater, " Che blessed Immortals are swift." 

The book upon which Bam Wildfire bad been hard at 
work for something over a twelvemonth, was finished, 
and Bam folded hei arms on the top of the pile of sheets, 
rested her brow on her arms, and lived over again the 
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time she had spent with them alone — struggling with her 
tools, and with no one to give her a pat on the head while 
she was worrying through, or call her a brave girl when 
it was done. 

Looking back, it seemed to her that she had brought 
to her book the courage of despair, with such weary re- 
volt, such loneliness as had made her endeavour like the 
leading of a forlorn hope, undertaken over and over again 
in cold blood, till at last the effort sickened her. 

Well, for good or ill, it was done, and a great sense 
of rest and satisfai5Hoii filled her soul. For if they had 
not been happy hours, they had been strenuous, honour- 
able ones, and she, no longer a derelidl, drifting hither 
and thither with the cruel ebb and fiow of a man's neg- 
le6t, but a seaworthy craft bound for a port where she 
hoped fame and fortune awaited her, had in work found 
the time that formerly dragged like centuries of torture, 
speed all too swiftly, while when darkness fell 

" SomethinK accomplished, something done. 
Had earned a night's repose." 

For when a woman has, out of the deepest darkness 
of her soul, in utter loneliness, in misery, struck a tiny 
spark of light, a mere chance passer-by may blow it into 
a flame and believe that lot he created it, but it is not 
so — she might have waited for ever till a fellow-traveller 
came close and kindled it . . . the hidden fire must be 
in herself, if from that spark is to issue a warm and 
steady glow. 

True, she had been drifting, and Gregory's strong hand 
bad pulled her out of the Slough of Despond — yes, but 
for what ? To draw her up into his own arms ? Was 
there no love honest, no friendship untainted on this 
earth ? 

For her mood had changed — the roses had talked a 
great deal of high ^utin' — loneliness and imagination 
will make one fancy anything, and in the exhilaration of 
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escaping Sheffield plate, and sitring at Sue's always 
delightful board. Bam bad felt the enchantmeat of 
Gregory's presence ; but in chill, broad daylight, she 
stood confessed as an extremely wrong-headed young 
woman, and Gregory simply as a remarkably unprinci- 
pled man, who meant to take advantage of her wrong- 
headedness to the full. Possibly this state of mind was 
induced by the iact that the much longed-for meeting 
had found her, however glad to see him, completely cool 
and mistress of herself — it was only in bis absence he 
bad any power over her, which proved up to the hilt 
Sue's accusation that her imagination was so much 
warmer than her heart. 

She saw herself a silly, prancing idiot, with an unevenly 
balanced brain, a woman seven years married, putting on 
all the green airs of a young miss of sixteen, simpering 
at the advances of a man who had once admired her, and 
(probably on account of her folly) had remembered her, 
reckoning confidently on that same folly to pass an idle 
hour or two in future in her company. 

Again that confusing roar from the street ! She lifted 
her bead from her arms — and saw Gregory standing near 
the door. How long he had been there, she did not 
know — his eyes were dark and full of pain— had she not 
been so engrossed with herself she would have noticed 
that his breath was laboured, and came with difficulty. 

" Miss Whitechapel had her orders, and — disobeyed 
them," he said. 

" Others have called, and been refused," she said 
gravely, and he knew this was true — that one man 
especially, whom she had met at Sue's, and who fell in 
love with her, haunted ber doorstep for months, but 
never got beyond it. 

" I wanted to talk to you about your book," he said. 
" It is completed, I see," — for the sheets were bound to- 
gether by a narrow blue ribbon as for the sacrifice — after 
success comes twine I 
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"Yes, it is finished, " she said, inhospitably standing, 
and not extending her hand in greeting, and he remeni- 
bered keenly how once she had sprung up light as a 
feather to meet him, the movement so involuntary, so 
eager, the iace expressing such pure joy and absolute 
content at sight of bim, that he bad felt his colour rise, 
and to his inmost heart he had felt the honour this 
woman was doing bim, knowing that he was not worthy 
of it. And why had she leaped to meet bim ? Because 
it was innocent — surely one heart might love and under- 
stand one of another sex — and he bad spoiled it all — he 
bad frightened her, and now he must lull her to peace. 
He remembered it all so keenly, bow all the play of her 
real charaifler, crushed by circumstance, had frolicked 
out to meet him ; and now she sat before bim proud, on 
the defensive — almost as inaccessible to him as if he had 
not by a bribe to Miss Whitechapel obtained access to 
ber presence. 

He sat down abruptly by her writing table, and took 
up the bundle as authoritatively as if he were master and 
creator of it — as in a sense, indeed, he was. 

" To what publisher will you send it ? " he said, and 
weighed the precious cargo in one band, as if calculating 
its cost by parcel post. 

";I don't know." She felt so tall in the low-ceiled 
room, and he looked so abased in the easy chair far be- 
low, that she drew nearer, and sat down opposite him, a 
sense of disappointment almost stifling her voice, and 
dulling her bee almost to plainness. 

This was not what the roses had said to her a week 
ago . . . this was not how they had met at Sue's . . . she 
forgot that her refusal to receive him had virtually com- 
pelled him to force his way in, and there are some things 
that a gentleman cannot do, and look happy over, so he 
must needs entrench himself in dignity, or be contempt- 
ible. 

He mentioned a famous publisher, resolute on talking 
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business only, but inwardly astonished at the persistence 
with which she had carried out his advice, and also full of 
pity — for if there is one sight sadder on earth than an- 
other, it is a mere woman-thing sitting down without ex- 
perience, without culture, without method, to write a 
book — for the one story she can tell well, po^bly she has 
never learnt (and in any case, the great masters have 
told it as she cannot), is so very old. And man, whether 
he write well or ill, at least sees life whole, and sees it 
clear, and what chance has she against the virility of a 
Rudyard Kipling, a Conan Doyle, a Seton Merriman and 
Stanley Weyman, and perhaps best of all, the beloved 
and only Thomas Hardy ? 

As Gregory looked at her, all the man in him ranged 
himself against the spedtacle of the woman fighting for 
herself, and perhaps most of all, the small fine hand 
struck him, so slight a thing was it with which to fight 
the world. Not helpless — a woman holds the whole world 
on her palm— but simply not made for fighting, else it is 
spoilt. For Gregory had a great idea that women should 
be made and kept happy, since they are not light-armed 
for their own defence. 

" I should not like to think of you driven to offering 
yonr beautiful wares to hucksters," he said, " and it 
would refledt on Wildfire," be added, abruptly. 

" He is not a money-making animal," said Bam, " but 
it is a golden saying that a woman should never have 
more money than her man. O ! I am stuffed full of 
proverbs — the Bible — ballads and poetry, and they all 
come out at the wrong time I " 

He smiled and said, holding the packet less like a post 
office official, and more like a friend, " 1 fear that even 
if accepted, even if your knack " 

" My knack ? " 

" Yes, — knack — talent — what you will — the faculty for 
writing that is bom in some people — just as others see 
things as tbey really are — and as you and I do not — 
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which is the gift of form, and makes the draughtsman 
and the artist — I say even if after a bard grind, this 
knack of yours has come out, the publisher will reap the 
fruits of your success, not you." 

" That is sweating," said Bam, with a sinking heart, 
as her vision of a httle home in pure air with CEve, fell 
to the ground. 

" Yes. The writer gets the iame, the publisher the 
money, and the public the pleasure — for a penny or two, 
a man may sit in his easy chair and enjoy the fruit of 
days and years of your brain-work — and in this subdi- 
vision of profits, somehow the author does not come off 
best." 

He passed his hand wearily across his brow, angry 
with his fa(5t5, and she did not see the pain in his eyes, 
but only that in the clear afternoon light he was almost 
ugly. 

" But if you succeed," he said, and smiled, and she 
caught his look. It was the unconscious look of a very 
clever man to a fool, or of a sultan to one of his seragUo 
who is beautiful, or clever, or fascinating, because he 
chooses to think so — not otherwise^ and something 
stiffened in her, something proud rose up ; he should not 
help her with her story, she would do it alone — and she 
stretched out her hand for the bundle, but he ignored it, 
and finished what he had to say. 

" And yet I bade you write," he added, half regretfully, 
" and I should hate to see you humiliated. For it comes 
to that — all the humiliation that authors suffer is because 
they have brains, they might be happy and sturdily inde- 
pendent without them. They are cursed by their gifts. 
The publisher is the employer of that fine sensitive talent 
— not employed of it, there is no profession so entirely 
without dignity and adequate gratitude from the public it 
serves and delights, as that of literature. Books are the 
cheapest solace of mentally suffering humanity — all the 
vital energy and youth of the writer goes to the making 
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of them — he writes to give passing enjoyment to other 
lives instead of living his own— and all the pleasures of 
life, hanging ripe on the bough, wither for him during the 
long, lonely hours in which the pen between his fingers 
hinders his plucking them." 

" And yet you are responsible for this," cried Bam, 
" you bade me work — and now you take all the heart out 
of me !" 

" You wanted occupation," he said, gravely, " each of 
my daughters is being trained to do some special thing 
well — but I did not advise that you should write for a 
hvehhood." 

Bam had started. Till now she had never thought of 
him as a father of giris ; it seemed to put him further out- 
side her life, and that new ring in his voice, as of one 
habituated to command, secretly put her a little in awe of 
him. 

" But I am discouraging you," he said briskly. " Come, 
we will tie up the great work. What is it all about 7 " he 
added, as he got up, and made straight for a bit of string 
and brown paper he saw lying near. 

But as she did not answer, he said : " It is a love story, 
1 hope ? It is the one thing the world never wearies of, 
and if you have also contrived to make people laugh, you 
are safe. To make them laugh and make them cry — that 
is genius." 

" A love story ? I am too old to write one now. The 
love story that the world likes, must be the work of a very 
young girl — who knows nothing whatever about men — ^it 
only has a chance if it is not real life. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said that every one could write a three-volume 
novel out of his own life ; to which Edgar Poe answered : 
' Yes — ^if a man or woman would write a novel entitled, 
"The heart laid bare," it would be the most thrilling book 
ever published to the world, but he could not do it, be 
dare not do it.' And indeed the paper would blaze and 
shrivel up at every touch of bis fiery pen. Tom Jones 
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wfts tha only real man who was ever put in a book — and 
only a man dared to do it." 

He looked swiftly at her — he had not thought she 
understood so much. 

" Then what is it all about ?" he said. 

He looked keenly at her as she glanced from him to the 
pile of sheets in his hand, almost as if she were comparing 
him with a photograph, a smile on her mouth, and that 
mischievous hght in her eye, which is a woman's outward 
sign of relishing forbidden fruit 1 She knows she is doing 
wrong, but she has courage, and is quite prepared to suffer 
through thick and thin for what she does, and you may 
have observed that she never denied her fault when, like 
the sneak that he was, Adam sheltered himself behind her 
back. Moreover, so seltish is man, that no amount of 
temptation will make him take a thing he doesn't want ; 
it was the rosy apple that beguiled him — not the coaxing 
hand that offered it — but he blamed the woman all the 
same. 

Bam, then, tingled with a fearful joy as she thought of 
what a bomb would explode when those sheets saw the 
l^ht, but he was not as learned then in her bee as he 
afterwards became. 

" I may read some of it 7 '' he said, and it was the 
greatest proof of his love he had yet given ; for however 
great a wastrel in love, man is a laggard in the time he 
gives to work that he hates ; and in the reading of manu- 
scripts, even of one's best beloved, is despair. 

"Not one page," she said, with that devil in her eye 
which rarely looked out, save on what it especially liked, 
and often, then, only to defy it. " I'm the most ignorant 
person alive," she went on calmly, •' I give Mr. Wildfire 
simply fits over my geography." 

**You are fifty times cleverer than he," said Gregory 
warmly; "yours is creative — original, his knowledge is 
only acquired." 

" Wait till yoa have read it," said Bam, " probably the 
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grammar is awful, but I can spell, I never looked in a 
dictionary oace ! " 

" Nor ioto your own heart 7 " he said. 

Bam turned away silently, but he was answwed by tbe 
colour in her iace. 

She watched him proceed methodically to fold the 
precious parcel up, his neatness and despatch forming a 
curious contrast to Dennis' slack ways, and she drew near, 
and put a rosy little forefinger on the string to hold it 
taSt while he tied the knot, pursing her mouth up as she 
always did when intent on an)rthing, though it relaxed 
when she said : 

" You ought to have been a draper's young man : you 
would have risen to be shopwalker." Whereat th^ t>oth 
laughed, and were once more at home together, and he 
said: 

" Heaven bless it — and wherever women congregate, 
at their hairdresser's, their clubs, their nurseries, may 
they pass the word on that it is good. The dear aouls 
never read reviews, only "—he looked at her keenly — " 1 
hope 3rou are not one of the women — and I have seen so 
many come up, and all go by — who think they have made 
the world over new " 

" And the heart of man different," concluded Bam. 
*' What man was, he is, and ever will be, now and ever- 
more. Amen. You are trying to let me down gently, be- 
cause you feel sure someone else will tie up that string 
(or another piece) to return the paper I have spoiled, but 
if be does, 1 will take it to another, and another, or I will 
write it all over again ; but a hearing I will get," and the 
spirit and resolution in her eyes and voice tang in his ears 
Bke the sound of a bugle-call to a fiery warhorse. 

It was almost like hearing himself speak — ^when he, 
too, was young, and bad grit, and do^ed persistence — 
for it is persistence, not genius, that carves out a man's 
high destiny, and he had forced the world to believe in 
him, as he did in himself, and succeeded at five-and-twenty, 

a 
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where grey beards were just beginning. But she was a 
woman — be a man, and no man under-rates his advan- 
tages, though after all, why not 7 She was bright enough 
for anything. 

" If," he said, " in writing you have found yourself, go 
on writing for your own pleasure — because you will see 
and enjoy things more vividly when you put them into 
words — and your imagination is so extraordinarily vivid 
that hrom a sunbeam you would construifl a spark — 
thence is only a step to the fire that would burn a prairie, 
and still you would not stop." 

He paused, and Barn's face flamed. 

" How did you know ? " she stammered out, for it was 
so true. " Do you know that from eight years old I be- 
gan to write — that this story has been in my mind always 
— only you shook it out ? " 

He looked keenly at her — man always likes to be the 
first discoverer of anything — even an ant heap — and Bam 
had found herself before he found her — which was disap- 
pointing. 

" I knew you bad talent," he said. Indeed what did he 
not know about women ? Every wile, and trick, and 
weakness, the trotting out of every good point, the sup- 
pression of bad ones. . . . they all began differently, but 
they all ended the same. Was this one to be like the 
rest ? Bam somehow felt this subtly, and her face 
changed. 

Was it only a year ago that she bad been forced to 
check the desire to touch his coat, his hand, so goodly 
was he in her eyes, so worthy of all honour, when she 
bad said to him, "If ever I do anything good it will be 
your doing ? " It seemed to her to-day that a man does 
more harm than good when he tries clumsily to mend 
what another man has broken. 

" But all the same," he said, quietly, and feeling that 
coldness in the air, " you are not bom to be a literary 
woman. If you ever do become one, it will only be a 
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very small part of your life. The home — ^the family, your 
friends — are as much as any woman was ever intended 
to do her duty by thoroughly. And you have that^ote de 
vivre that every healthy animal ought to know — and 
which is so keen and intense in the temperament that 
goes to make the musician, the artist, and the story- 
teller. You were not bom to use up the whole treasure 
of your life and soul to enrich publishers — to pass a few 
hours pleasantly to an ungrateful world." 

" But I will tell you one thing," cried out Bam, very 
pale, " that using one's brain lessens the strength of one's 
affections — they do not so confuse and bewilder one — 
your self respect grows as you shake yourself clear of 
them." 

" And what of Clive — my dear little enemy ? " he said, 
rather abruptly, Clive who would sit with firm little 
hands clasping his knees, turning watchful eyes alter- 
nately on his mother and her visitor, until both had an 
absurd feeling of being once more naughty children sit- 
ting under the eyes of a suspicious schoolmaster. 

" O ! Clive," she said, and her voice changed as he 
had heard his own mother's do, for the love had been as 
intense between himself and her, as it was between Clive 
and Bam." " He has gone to-day to lessons for the first 
time. I wanted to teach him myself, but his father 
thought we should lark too much over them " — the face 
she turned towards Gregory was purest sunshine. He 
had never seen her took for anyone as she looked for 
Clive. " My husband has always been dying to cram 
that dear Uttle head with science and stuff — but it's not 
one bit of good," she added triumphantly," for all Clive's 
tastes are strictly sporting — if he can't have a horse or a 
dog, he must have some other dear beast near him, he 
can'l live without one — and takes after my family ! Do 
you mind if I work ? " she added. 

" I like to see a woman with a needle in her hand, it 
keeps her out of mischief," he said, and though Bam 
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flashed him an ind^nant glance at the idea, Clive's sock 
was no sooner on her fist, than her face cleared, and she 
had to tight the old feeling of real happiness that in 
Gregory's company always stole over her. And as she 
worked, she talked of nothing in particular, quite sure 
of its being absolutely right in his eyes ; Dennis was such 
an impossible person to converse with, that it left her with 
a large overflow for others, and while she talked, Gregory 
looked round the room in his usual alert way, observed 
that a new drugget had been put down, that the chintz 
curtains were different, otherwise that it was as fresh, 
and neat, and poor as he remembered it — and he leaned 
back restfiilly, as if he had longed for it, and was glad to 
be there. And finally he took a long look at Bam. 

There had been a very subdued light the other night 
at dinner, and the presence of Dennis had curtailed his 
glances when he called— but this was broad daylight, and 
she right in the eye of it, and in cold blood he wanted to 
discover what it was in her that had made him, after a 
long year of his crowded man's life (in which public and 
private duties enforced much curtailing of unlawful 
pleasure] — not so much, remember, as to be totally 
unable to forget her. 

He had been violently attracted by her at first sight in 
Sue's house (and he was difficult of attraction), b»^use 
her genuine freshness of skin and looks, had surprised 
him in a place where paint and powder seemed more 
natural to the atmosphere and furniture, and also because 
something in her face baffled him, such different ex- 
pressions met, and clashed in it. It made him think of 
the front of a beautiful house where there were several 
sets of lodgers, and all of a different mind about window 
bUnds and flower-boxes, so that the whole effect just 
missed harmony. That she had every point of beauty 
he most admired — the genuine dark masculinity of the 
man meeting the bir femininity of the woman, and wor- 
shipping it — that he knew her colouring went with the 
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most dangerous temperament in the world was nothing ; 
mere beauty was the last thing to attract him — it must 
be there of course, but othei things also ; so far, she was 
no different from Blanche and fifty others, each with her 
own special charm. He admired each, but he could not 
expect to find all together, nor did he want to; that man 
is rare indeed who wishes to be tied to a white rose all 
the days of the week, or to a red one either. In such a 
life as his, how can one woman be a very important 
fiictor ? She can't possibly be everything in it, when he 
is always moving, and has neither time, nor taste, nor 
patience, for stationary things. 

Perhaps it had been her imagination that after his first 
impression of her, most powerfully drew him to Bam, for 
imagination gives a woman endless charm. It is imposs- 
ible to keep up your interest in a woman who is the same 
every day ; and why should be not love this same glowing 
fiincy when it had clothed his plain face with beauty, 
endued him with a thousand subtleties and beauties he 
did not possess, and in her own person kept her heart and 
senses clean as a child's 7 And he did not know then 
that he would have reason to curse that same imagination 
before he had done with her. 

And she was original certainly, and frankly a rebel. It 
was a pleasure to watch her, to see the thoughts rise in 
her face, her every impulse so swiftly responded to — and 
there were so few people who dared let everything come 
to the top like that, clear as the bubbles &om a fresh 
spring. And being a clever and over-worked man, poss- 
ibly a certain irresponsibility about her, an ebullient gaiety 
she showered on those she loved, gave him pleasure, yet 
he had never thoroughly accounted for that turmoil of the 
senses into which she had thrown him, for the want her 
going out of his life had left in it, for his disregard of her 
refusals to receive him, nay, for the humiliating position 
of an unwelcome guest in which he found himself to-day. 

" And so," said Bam, who had been talking all this time 
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about Clive, " having washed and made htm perfeiflly 
clean (you know the dirtiest boys always make the smart- 
est men) what should he do just as the omnibus moved off, 
but produce from some inner receptacle a filthy little 
pockethandkerchief, and smudge his face all over with it 
— for he had been crying of course — we always cry when 
we part from one another ! And it was his very first day 
of school." 

Gregory came back to himself with a jerk — he had not 
been hstening to a word she said, but now he started her 
off again, for she looked her best when talking about 
Clive. Still searching for the reason why he was taking 
so much trouble about her now, it struck him that it was 
to be found in her elusiveness — for, as a rule, choose the 
track, and settle down to a determined chase, and a woman 
is bound to be overtaken sooner or later, probably sooner, 
as often her wind gives out sooner than her will— and 
Bam was in splendid form for running yet. She stopped 
talking abruptly, and coloured ; his mind was speaking to 
hers, and she would not hear what it had to say, and he 
knew so well that little obstinate projecilion of her rosy 
under-hp that is pretty only when a woman is young, and 
he liked to see her stand up to him, and knew that a 
woman's mood is not always one of sentiment, a man's 
never, unless passion or pain force upon him the necessity 
of sympathy, 

Gregory knew it all, and where it would end — but it 
would take time— and he had so little. Her re-admission 
of him — however ungracious, proved she could not live 
without him — and there areelementsofpassioo with which 
a woman does not reckon, but upon which a man can ; 
no matter how plainly she maps out her path, or how 
stem and aloof her spirit may be. The very stars in their 
courses fight against her, and there had never been any 
real doubt in his mind, he had wanted her from the first, 
he wanted her more than ever now, and during the past 
few days she had become a positive torment to him, in- 
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terfering seriously with his work. Yet his vast power of 
self-control, centred in a naturally vehement and stormy 
nature, enabled him to keep from doing anything that 
would frighten her, and now with the movement of one 
who spots a treasure, he moved over to the table sacred 
to Dennis, and touched one of the many books lying upon 
it eagerly, covetously, not at all as he had handled that 
precious packet upon which all Bam's hopes were set. 

Dennis' books covered a wide range — his insatiable 
hunger for knowledge would have devoured every scien- 
tific book that had ever been written, had he been granted 
Methuselah's age, and he would have died starving then, 
like Confucius, " who in his eager pursuit of knowledge 
forgot his food, who in the joy of its attainment forgot 
his sorrows, and did not even perceive that old age was 
coming on." 

" And yet it is a disease," he said, as one thinking aloud, 
regretfully, " but how sweet a disease — to be fought and 
stifled by the man who has his way to make, an impossible 
complaint to the man of ai5tion. Probably the two persons 
most to be pitied on earth are the man who spends his 
time in writing books, and the one who wastes his life in 
reading them." 

Bam went pale ; she thought of those ghastly evenings 
when Dennis sat happy with these her enemies ; in this, 
as in other things, Gregory and she were of one mind. 

" But why is not your husband a surgeon ?" exclaimed 
Gregory, his voice different, as if he were speaking to a 
man. ■■ He has here one of the very latest books on 
surgery," and he scanned a page eagerly. 

His eye lit up — you could see the subjeift was the core 
of his heart. Bam shrank a little — with him, too, was 
his profession first, women second ? O ! these men, with 
their full, strong lives ! 

" My life now is treadmill work," be said more quietly. 
" I never do anything that 1 like." 

Looking at him as he stood there, constantly changing 
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expressioDS sweeping across his eager, strenuous face, 
like shadows on a clear pool, Bam realized how a man so 
highly vitalized, with so deep and humane a heart, was 
booud to suffer with the same keenness as he enjoyed, 
and luiderstood how the wear and tear of the life so told <m 
him at last, that he deliberately sacrificed a profession he 
passionately loved, and into which he put the very finest 
part of himself, to enter one that he hated, none the less 
that it made him rich. 

Qvdte unconsciously Gregory sighed. He did not 
know or hear how heartbreaking it sounded, but he 
came back suddenly to himself, and looked at Bam. 

He had never found so much pity, so much comprehen- 
sion in any woman's eyes as in those she lifted to his. Her 
passionate sympathy communicated itself to him like an 
eleiftric shock. This was a different woman to the one be 
had come to seek, and he was couscious of a fierce envy 
of Dennis on all counts ; for Gregory was thinking of his 
mistaken opinion of Dennis ; for the first time he had 
had a glimpse of his true identity, and it is safer to judge 
a man by the books he reads, than the company he keeps. 
He m^ht have known there was something uncommon 
in him to carry off a woman like Bam. Hitherto Gregory 
had judged of him as a man, solely by meeting his wife 
always unescorted ; and we always expeift of our neigh- 
bour what we consider ourselves relieved of by a higher 
dispensation. Gregory felt even that they might even 
have been friends, but for Bam. 

"Can you not go back to it?" she said, "is it too 
Ute ? " 

" If I had a year or two of your expenditure, 1 might," 
he said, and then he thought of his wife, and Bam 
thought of her also, and in that moment of sympathy she 
came nearer to him as a comrade than she had ever done 
in that fever of love when he had first met, and coveted, 
and tried to make her his own. 

" My husband has all the tastes of a surgeon, but is 
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glad he is not one, because he thinks time was made for 
slaves," said Bam lightly, " but for that, I am sure he 
would long ago have tinned his laboratory into a dissect- 
ing room'—he knows something about everytbiiig under 
the sun except — me," she added to herself. " Why did 
you leave it all when you loved it so ? " she we^t on, 
gently, " you might have got used to it in time — the — the 
ac:cidents, as men of coarser fibre do." 

" Dtar little women ! " he exclaimed, and there was 
genuiue love in his voice, but she did not rebuke him, and 
1 don't know if it be a novel situation for a woman to im- 
press upon a man in every look, and almost word, how 
dear he is to her, while yet she makes him aware that 
only by its purity and rigbtness, can such a feeling exist, 
that the moment such savour have gone out of it, it must 
cease to be, also. 

And Gregory knew and bad tasted the delights of a 
woman's pride in herself and him — knew that they were 
nearer now than in those former days ; that he and Bam 
were breathing the subtlest aroma of love's banquet, and, 
himself hungry, he would prolong such exquisite moments 
as long as possible. 

Intently he looked at her as be said good-bye, and she 
looked back at him, tenderly, trustfully, (for that sigh 
had gone straight to her heart, whatever was true io 
Nature spoke to Bam with absolute direifhiess), as a 
woman does when she gazes at something uiisp>eakably 
dear in her e3:es, and he was keen to see the change his 
going broi:%ht over her features, hated still more the un- 
accountable sinking of the heart that seized him at the 
thought of leaving what grew more lovable, more desir- 
able, with every hour. 

She walked with him to the door, loth to lose a moment 
(rf his company. It was more the passive enjoyment of 
a flower that rejoices in the sun, than a conscious desire 
to know him happy, and that she had made him so, and, 
when he had kissed her hand, and she had watched bim 
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as he went dows the narrow stairway, taking a backward 
glaoce at the room where he had been so happy, she 
sighed, and tears came into her eyes. 

For all Gregory's habits, all his tastes were simple — the 
intangible things, the exercise of the intellei5l, the flame 
of love, the delight of intellei5tual fight, and the conquer- 
ing of his adversary ,^all these essences appealed to him, 
and made life precious ; but display, useless luxury, the 
folseoess and vapidity of society ; the necessity for him 
to toil that his wife might ail her mummer's part in it ; 
all that he was now leaving Bam for, he hated and ab- 
horred. It might have astonished Dennis to know that 
he was fiercely envied by a man who had as signally suc- 
ceded in life as Dennis, at that time, had foiled. 



Chapter VIII. 



And so, were the roses an allegory, and was what they 
had said with their perfume and colour true ? Gregory 
had opened the door, and the simshine came in with a 
rush, and a quick procession of feet crossed that once 
silent threshold, and the wheel of life once more went 
merrily round for Bam, aided by a hard shove from Sue. 
it seemed centuries since she had sat in her Bastille, 
utterly dependent for happiness on the careless gaoler 
who left the key in the lock, secure in his knowledge that 
the inherited purity of many generations of good women 
would hinder her from straying far ; and lo I the sun 
shone once more, and some of her happiness brimmed 
over to Dennis, who took it ungraciously, and did not 
think highly of all those comforts that Gregory so keenly 
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envied him. And he keenly resented Gregory's frequent 
visits : if, at Arst, be had not attached the same importance 
as Bam had done to the man's re-admission, he began to 
realize that Time had set out the board afresh, but with 
the same players, and a man who knows the ropes, does 
not necessarily trust a man who, possibly, knows them 
better. Dennis was an accomplished lover, and it is a 
man's way to teach a woman all there is to know about 
love, as Dennis had taught Bam ; then to walk sharp off 
in the opposite diredtion. And she has no remedy, though 
if she follow out her training to its logical end, she is 
unsexed, and the man scores heavily. 

Men are wonderfully alike in this — what has ceased to 
a.Se£i them agreeably, has pra(5lically ceased to exist for 
them at all ; that nearly all men find women a nuisance 
except when they happen to want them, and they never 
dream of calling duty to their aid — they turn as naturally 
elsewhere as a bee from one rifled flower to an unrided 
one, and it is from this class of men that the entirely 
successful, quite unconscious of evil, profligate is drawn ; 
one whom Nature does not call profligate at all— only a 
healthy human being brought up on, and fulfilling, natural 
laws. 

And the Sultan prote<fls bis women in the East (he, 
reading other men's hearts by the light of his own, shields 
her &om them and herself), but there was no one to shield 
Bam ; though Sue, with Noll in attendance, frequently 
performed the Alpine feat of climbing those attic stairs, 
to the enormous discomposure of their own amusements. 
And Bam knew perfeiflly well why Sue came — and that 
she was always especially anxious to get her out of after- 
noons, to those frivolous haunts that are agreeable only in 
perpetuity to the persons who have been brought up to 
that sort of life — and who regard time as something to be 
killed, not of any real value. 

The frequent presence of Noll did not let any light into 
Barn's mind, for in Sue's set, the only thing that could 
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j^CBtnneljr ihock aa iotiniate woctld be Uldng oae's own 
htMbaod about to pay visits, and on the whole. Bam did not 
mind NoU — it was ahrays so perfatfUy easj to get oa with 
the delightfnJ mansered, and eaxj-moralled ones of the 
earth. Even Wyldoart migbt be very cormpt, bot fan 
maoners were charnung. 

And yet flometbiiig about Soe really disturbed Bam — 
for she had lost the cachet that made her one of the three 
smartest women in England, since even an otmce <rf 
heart will make a woman's sldrts hang awry, and in 
asserting ber taste by choosing the right man, she is 
almost inevitably certain to wear the wrong hat ! 

In Sue's set they did not call it virtue, when a woman did 
not take a lover, but pure cussedness, and a morbid desire 
to appear uncommon, and it was a genuine relief to every- 
body to find ber normal. Gregory, of course, knew all 
about it ; possibly thought Bam (Ud, thoogh one of the 
charms of their intercourse had been that they never 
chose such subjeifts for discnssitm, and that she had 
always tried to get at the intellei5lual side of his nature, 
not the human. 

" And where is the Powder ?" Sue would say, looking 
round, and Bam would laugh, but make no reply, and she 
allowed herself to be coaxed out of momii^s on NoU's 
drag, and went about a good deal with Sue that season, 
meeting old acquaintances and admirers, who greeted her 
with acclaim, as one awakened out of a long beauty- 
sleep, and asking no questions, as do people of commoner 
clay. For the only pass-port a woman who has for a time 
dropped out of society needs to show, is her face ; if that 
is all right, and her frocks to match, questions as to how 
•he has been spending her time are superfluous. 

So iiam got out into the world again, with Miss White- 
chapel for maid, and all the corresponding miseries of the 
situation, and the black smudges on her white or orange 
frocks that came in the lacing, rather discounted those 
pleasures, so that often Bam departed in a shocking bad 
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tamper — at which Dennis would murmur. For Denius 
had no sense of the suitable, a bowl of roses would make 
Bam happy, but he could sit down on a two-inch plank 
over a cess-pool with a scientific bode in his hand, and 
be perfeiflly happy. 

Does not Heaven help those who help themselves 7 
For it seemed to Bam that since she had doggedly set 
herself to reverse their ill luck by writing, and making 
money, everything had taken a different turn — and indeed, 
though this was her own secret, things were going well 
with that book — ^it was aifbially in the printer's hands, and 
would be out immediately after Whitsuntide. Bam had 
made it a condition with Gregory that he should merely 
hand the manuscript to the publisher unopened, asking 
no favours for it, but merely that, if accepted, she should 
be communicated with dire^. The publisher, with the 
book half read had asked to see her, in that letter Gregory 
had brought her that " pork " evening, had put two and 
two together (otherwise the brightness of herself, and the 
brightness of the story), and decided to risk producing it. 
He also gave her a small cheque, and she promptly in- 
vested the proceeds in a driving coat fit for Noll's coach, 
and purchased a few other trifles which conduced very 
materially to her happiness. Also, she bought CUve a 
present, and they had a royal debauch at a fovourite 
place of amusement, and altogether the world went very 
well then, and would have been the best of all worlds, 
if only Dennis would have suffered her to include him in 
it. 

But he had no taste for the best bred, the most easy, 
charming, and corrupt society in the whole world. When 
Bam went into it with Sue, though she was not one of 
them, she found these people charming — they were never 
personal, never inquisitive, asked no rude questions — she 
was at her best, and insensibly soothed and happy among 
them. 

Dennis was delighted to see her enjoying herself, and 
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he and Clive were always the best of company to each 
other when tfaey had seen " Mummy " off, and about this 
time Ctive remarked that she looked very well when she 
was dressed — he meant undressed. They would sit down 
happily, Clive on his father's knee, till usually he fell 
asleep, and Dennis carried him off to bed and hovered 
round him as Bam said, " like an old bam-door fowl over 
its one chick." 

Coming in earlier than usual one evening, Bam noticed 
the huddled-up, negleifled attitude of Dennis' figure sunk 
as it was in the easy chair, and tt struck painfully on her 
regard (one is so used to seeing a woman wretched and 
uncomfortable, but never a man), and she came up to him 
quickly, and knelt down beside him. 

" Are you tired, dear ? " she said, anxiously, " it was 
selfish of me to go out — the third time this week." 

Her white satin gown made a long shimmer in the 
gloom, but the satin of her arm was more beautiful, yet 
he did not, as he would once have done, draw it towards 
him, and kiss her palm. She missed the attention ; in that 
moment, Dennis was the unwilling lover, and Gregory the 
husband, and suddenly she realized what she had lately 
but half- suspected, that the tragedy had befallen her of 
being in love with two men, and that the one who should 
have prote(5ted and saved her hrom herself, yes, and from 
the other, had wholly ceased to love her. 

"I'm not tired," he said, "Clive and I bad a famous 
game of romps," and he dropped her band to stretch his 
arms in self congratulation, for honestly, be considered 
Clive a noble work of art, and when angry with Bam, 
was unconsciously wont to deny her share in it. 

" Darling " said Bam, thinking of Clive, with that note 
in her voice that no one else brought into it, and then she 
got up, and began that most hateful of processes, getting 
out of an evening gown without a maid. When she had 
taken off her pearls — Sue's gift, and the only jewels she 
cared for, or ever wore, Dennis enquired : 
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" Many people there you knew ? " 

Bam answered categorically. There had been a little 
dinner at Sue's — the opera — supper — and she mentioned 
a number of names, all strange to Dennis, among which 
be missed Gregory's. 

" Sensible chap — ^keeps out of those things," he 
thought; then, his duties as lady's maid over, he en- 
qtiiied : 

" Has Yelloly called lately ? " 

" Yes — why ? " 

For Yelloly was a charming boy, a cousin of Sue's, 
with a capacity for fun and fooling round more than equal 
to Barn's, and they had foregathered at once, and Clive 
had invited him to tea more than once, and very uproar- 
ious tea parties (once with shrimps) they were. 

" O — nothing— only it is not the thing to receive men 
alone." He looked away; if he had looked straight at 
Bam then, Gregory and Chris might have gone out of 
her life for ever, but that was not Dermis' way ; if it had 
been, Bam's story would have been a very different one, 
too monotonously happy to be worth writing. 

" People will talk ; you had better be careful," he said. 

His cold voice weighed her down like a wet blanket. 
Involuntarily her squared shoulders relaxed, and a sense 
of profound discouragement, nearly allied to the despair 
of past days, overcame her. He constantly had that 
physically depressing efFe<5i upon her, and she dreaded it, 
it drove her to such lengths — to be always wrong, never 
light ; it would take the heart out of the bravest woman 

" I can tell Yelloly not to come," she said, heavily, 
for she knew he meant Gregory, but would not say so. 
" But why don't you stay at home yourself if you mind 
my receiving men ? " she flashed out angrily. " Surely 
one can behave oneself in an attic as well as, say, in 
Fashion Street P " 

But Dennis, even with Clive at home, made a point of 
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never being in till dinner-tinie — which cut two ways — 
because he could always suppose Gregory had been there 
when he had not, or, on the other hand, give two persons 
unlimited opportunities of meetiog and a free hand, 
secure in the certainty that, like all irregular things made 
r^ular, the charm of meeting would be gone, and they 
would turn their backs rejoicingly on each other in a 
kmger or shorter period of time. 

But he answered nothing — it was part of that awful 
policy of silence, deadly as the drip, drip of water on the 
head, that at last drives the victim mad. . . . How 
had be learned it, this terrible power of silence, through 
the suffering patience that teaches philosophy, or was it 
the chill courage of the fore-armed man barring his soul 
against the flood that he had once let in to ravage his 
life ? Possibly his scientific training had something to do 
with it, and the uselessness, the utter evanescence of life, 
his long communings with great minds, and he was so 
many years older than she — but then so was Gregory. 

Bam passionately longed to break down that guard, to 
have everything out, but Dennis having given his warn- 
ing, had retreated to the next room, and was at the stage 
when braces are flying ; the very sound of them made 
Bam furious, and when the coast was clear, she walked off 
to bed, inwardly vowing that she would consider Dennis 
no more ; be had turned the scales against himself, and 
richly deserved his fate. 

" It is like a Joss," she thought, " that you lavish your 
blood and treasure upon— it never had any beauty save in 
your imagination, it is inconceivable that so poor a thing 
could have raised such transports of worship in you, yet 
when one awful day you realize what it is, and the utter 
waste of your own life upon it, you yet cannot bear to 
see passers-by throw stones at it — you snatch aside their 
hands, you cry out " It is holy," and you continue to 
guard it as if it were your dearest joy, being a weak 
spiritless fool," she added spitefully. " But I won't be one 
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any more," she asseverated, stoutly, as she blew out the 
candle, for neither gas, nor electric light came her attic 

And yet, aa hitherto, some wiser impulse, due not to 
fear, but natural goodness had restrained her from cutting 
herself adrift from Dennis, so something told her now 
that she dared not, or her last state would be worse than 
her first. A husband can help a wife so much in her 
hour of temptation, but it is seldom indeed that he does 
not play with both hands into those of his rival. Why 
could Dennis not say that be was jealous (a noble bilii^) 
like a man, and beat her (even nobler), or lock her up, or 
in some way prove that he loved her, and meant to keep 
her ? One may carry pride too far — or was it real indif- 
ference 7 

Then Bam's heart quaked, and all her strength turned 
to water ; for it is a humbling refledtion that a man who 
has cost you so much — that no health or happiness, or 
money, or power could make up to you for it — values you 
at so very, very little. For still, so perverse was she, the 
half-loaf of lawful love seemed to her so much sweeter 
than the whole pastrycook's shop of unlawful sweets, and 
a word, a look, would have brought her penitent to his 
side ; but he would not give it, therefore was she an im- 
penitent, unhappy, passionate savage still. 

I don't know anything more terrible, and more baffling 
to a really frank woman, than the impenetrable silence of 
a man who won't answer, won't refute, who gives you no 
clue, but lets you go blindly on in a wrong track, getting 
more and more lost and unreasonable; when a word would 
set everything right. But there never came an explanation 
between Bam and Dennis to clear the air ; the evening 
hour of peace is very sweet after the wild wrack of 
storm, all the unkind words, the unkind thoughts win- 
nowed and swept away, but to these two it never came. 
Bam would own herself wrong, but not sit in a white 
sheet for ever, and there is a point beyond which a woman 
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cannot plead for herself ; she crumbles and shrinks into 
herself before the least hint of aggressiveness, and sooner 
or later, something in her, the best or the worst, will 
assert itself, and wounded pride will hurry a woman into 
much. But Bam, as she crept into bed, with no good- 
night kiss, entirely missed the important iR£t that Dennis 
was jealous, and for the first time (though be tried to 
disguise it by making Chris the scape-goat) a<5liially 
deigned to show it. 

" If there is anything that I love," cried Bam, at the 
top of her fresh voice, "it's roast pork, with sage and 
onions, and plenty of lager beer. Clive, have some more 
gravy ? " 

Miss Whitechapel was handing the vegetables, and a 
knocking at the door, at first gentle, but becoming louder 
when unanswered, made itself audible, and the girl look- 
ed round apprehensively, presenting that half-dressed air 
which all fringe, and no big-feathered hat, and no attend- 
ant 'Arry, always bestows on her tribe. 

" Come in," cried Bam, in exasperated tones, for a 
knock at the door always irritated her intensely, and she 
did not look up as it opened, but Clive pulled her skirt, 
murmuring something about a knob, and the next 
moment Gr^ory's voice sounded in her ear, apologizing 
for so latfl a call. 

"Ol" said Bam, helplessly, and feeling about with 
btfC toes for the shoes that she had kicked under the 
table, and then as she could not stand up, she asked him 
to sit down, and congratulated herself ou the faift that she 
had on a sweet little frock, with a most satisfo^ory lace 
fichu knotted on her breast. 

Gr^^oiy took an easy chair behind Clive, who went on 
with Us dinner, keeping a remorseless eye open, how- 
ever, on the new arrival's behaviour. He had always 
been a small deleave, bowling out everybody in what he 
coaMtnA irregular conduct, though be had no idea of 
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being brought to book himself, and he was th« terror of 
the men and maids at War Coppice, and indeed of every 
3roung couple in whose company (most unfortunately for 
themselves) he chanced to find himself. The costliest 
bribes would not induce him to budge from their sides, 
but in their pockets he would sit, with gimlet eyes fixed 
upon them, and store his mind with all their absurd 
speeches, to reproduce afterwards on some painfully 
public occasion. 

" Go on with your dinner," urged Gregory, but as Batn 
would not, he held out her plate to Miss Whitecbapel, 
with instructions to carry it downstairs, and keep it hot, 
The girl did not take it, but stood transfixed, and blew in 
his face, for her uneducated soul felt a glimmering that 
between his golden bribes, and pork and onions, a great 
gulf was fixed (though the dinner was of her own order- 
ing, the landlady being absent, for Bam had nothing to do 
with the food), and after one look at the pair. Bam threw 
herself back in the chair, with a dinner napkin over her 
head, and laughed till she nearly cried. Clive followed 
suit, for though a perfeifl martinet with servants, he had 
long ago given this one up, and in the midst of their 
mirtfa. Miss Whitechapel (who understood everything but 
sarcasm) vanished. 

At last Bam came to the surface again, though the 
contrast between her table and the last at which she had 
sat with him tickled her to madness. Gregory had never 
seen her home at War Coppice, and for all he knew, she 
had been brought up, and was used to hving in this way, 
and on such poetic fare, all her life. 

" Won't you — won't you stay and have some ? " she 
said, with a fine aplomb, but Gregory excused himself; 
he would have liked nothing better, but he had a dinner- 
party at home that night. 

" Then you can pour me out a glass of beer," she said, 
and he went round the table, and fetched the jug, and 
did so, putting a fine soapy head on it, and watched her 
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drink some of it; then sat down again behind Clive's 
back. 

" I must apologise for calling so late," be said, "but 
I've brougbt Clive a box for Hengler's " — whereupon 
Clive unbent, and when his mother handed to him the 
precious bit of paper, be turned round graciously, and 
informed Gregory that he really was a very " good old 
feller." 

" You will have to tell your guests you have been in 
low company," she said, gaily, " for you may bathe, you 
may perfume yourself as you will, the scent of that stuff- 
ing will hang round you still I " 

Gregory smiled and Clive applauded, saying proudly : 
" Issen't Mummy clever ? / can't makes rhymes like 
that," then reverted to his dinner, while Gregory softly 
took the rosy-palmed hand banging by Bam's side in both 
bis own, and held it behind the boy's back, absently 
turning her wedding ring (the only one on it) thought- 
fully round and round on her finger. 

" I'm a dreadful greedy," said Bam, talking fast so that 
Clive might not look round (but Clive in imagination was 
riding a circus pony round the ring, and for the moment 
off guard), "and I can quite imagine how many a man 
who begins as a fine artist, not succeeding, becomes a 
glutton, substituting one pleasure for another — and inevi- 
tably not a higher one. That is what I shall come to, 
though I am no artist, " she added, laughing, her eyes 
extraordinarily brilliant, her whole being apparently 
touched by some fire that he would not have been a man 
if he had not attributed to his unexpected presence ; yet 
was she not cheerfully discoursing of matters quite other- 
wise when he arrived ? 

But in spite of her fine appetite, and finer spirits as- 
sumed on Clive's account, on this evening of the very day 
when she had made her futile appeal to Dennis, Bam was 
in a reckless mood, and really furious with him, or she 
would not thus quietly have allowed her hand to t>e con- 
fiscated by Gregory. 
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In a spirit of fierce bravado, she almost hoped Deosis 
ivould walk in, and surprise them thus, but soon Clive 
grew suspicious, and faced round, whereon, like two guilty 
conspirators, their hands fell asunder, and soon after 
Gregory got up to depart, and Bam — and this was a thing 
she had never done before — rose also, and having re- 
covered her shoes, went with hicn to show him out. 

" I think I had better come, too." said Clive, scowling 
at Gregory, and followed them closely and aggressively 
to the top of the stairs, but Bam sent the boy back, and 
bade him shut the door in a tone that he dared not dis- 
obey, for he had a wholesome respeifl for her temper, 
though so seldom shown to himself. 

There was a l^ht in Barn's eye, a flame on her clear 
cheek as, side by side, she and Gregory went down the 
narrow stairway, expeiJiing at every step to meet Dennis 
coming up, and Gregory's heart leaped, for this was the 
first direift encouragement she had ever given him. 

A different man than Gregory would have misunder- 
stood, presumed — and lost her. She was "seeing him 
out " just like a housemaid her surreptitious young man 
after supper, with the odour of that vulgar feast following 
them ; but that reckless hope, even desire, to meet Dennis 
that made her skim the first few stairs, fired by the intoxi- 
cation of approaching battle, Gregory's hand holding hers, 
their shoulders touching, had long before she reached the 
first landing abated ; her wicked triumph ^tered, she 
went slower, recovered her hand, with every step growing 
colder and colder, till in the narrow entry she bid him 
farewell with as . much indifference as if he were an 
acquaintance who bad called out of season. 
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Chapter IX. 



"Krmyaam ol atha* to6(hth)iown Uantfaoa and Thmnop^Iae : ■ 
M mMWdw Sfiriax tiuiot bf the foad be hii tr if - tn Mrfc nf ni. 
«rcDl«*. m OHmA the choice of rice « nrloa." 



Thk proofo of Barn's book came pouring in, and ghe cor- 
rected them rapidly, aod with soroetbiog very like icnot. 
The story read bo much like a human document, but she 
nude scarcely an alteration, and trusted to Heavui to 
hide her when those pages saw the light of day. 

She did not tell Dennis anything about it, and, with 
that curious instinifl of his against curiosity which was 
either (;ood breeding, or supreme indiffereDce, he did not 
enquire, IntI Sue was let into the secret one afternoon in 
the attic, and expressed herself horrified at Bam's new 
departure, which after tentative efforts had become solid 
fa<ft. 

" My dear," she said, " what is the good ? The pub- 
lisher will take all the money, the public will gobble it up, 
and never say thank you, and a literary person nowadays 
Is almost a dlclassl, a sort of cook, you know, always busy 
in the kitclien making appetising things for other folks to 
eat, and seldom fit to he seen upstairs, and if you want to 
lie S(imelx>dy (as you are not in trade or newspapers) you 
must go on the stage, it's the only way, positively, to be 
welt received in society." 

She spoke with genuine scorn, for she was singularly 
free from the vulgarity of that notoriety hunting, as apart 
from celebrity seeking, that is now-a-days the ^shton 
with her class. One never saw her with an arm round 
the waist of a burlesque aiftress, or stood aside in her 
drawing-room while she welcomed some light of the 
drama literally with open arms. 

"All the same," she went on, "if you spend a fortune on 
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your back, all the best people will fight for you (with your 
unlawful man, bien entendu) fw you are received accord- 
ing to your appearance, you are taken leave of according 
to your deserts. Its very funny to hear them talk of the 
profession — yes — of clothes, because it is far and away the 
best dressed profession in the world, and if in everyday 
life women wore the clothes they do on the stage, virtue 
would be a quantiti nigligiabU. But to write a book, 
that, however clever, is instantly overlaid by hundreds 
of men's books cleverer still — how foolish, for it is only 
the men who write really well nowadays, you know ! 
And how degrading to be the humble paid workman of 
the rich, half-educated publisher who deigns to employ 
you ! " 

Bam murmured protestingly. 

" But it's true. Those who won't work, can'l, those 
who will work, shall. So why work at all ? Lie down 
in the middle of the road, and let the clouds roll by — 
hundreds of Samaritans will stop the traffic for you 
(officiousness is one of our strongest and vulgarist in- 
scinifts), and they will give you money and hogsheads of 
advice — and you ueed'nt listen to the advice I But for a 
woman to stand up on her own two feet and &ght, is to 
be bludgeoned by Fate, till at last there is no bit of you 
left to be knocked down as automatically as you get 
up ! It's your obstinately intrepid spirit that has invited 
disaster all along the way." 

" Now that is really disingenuous of you. Sue," cried 
Bam, indignantly, and provoked 10 find that her friend 
was almost echoing Gregory's words. And indeed Sue 
was, in reality, keenly alive to intellect, and she had often 
said that her own class bored her because its vices were 
so monotonous ; that the artists all talked shop ; that the 
vulgar rich could only give you the same things over and 
over again, while the " side " of the theatricals was un- 
bearable ; but that the real salt of the earth were the 
literary people who exercised a vivifying influence over 
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all around them, and left them the brighter for even a 
mere passing contaifl with their wits. She even declared 
that at one big literary gathering, where real genius and 
not boomed mediocrity had foregathered, the aii was 
positively eleflric. 

" And then," went on Sue, " if you succeed, you will 
not be allowed to remain idle. Unto you will enter the 
new-born publisher, very kind, even condescending, and 
distinifUy encouraging, as he urges you to your toil, whips 
up your energies as you flag, and dangles the bauble 
Fame before your eyes, as if it were the living and lasting 
jewel of happiness. ' Concentrate, concentrate,' he urges, 
' focus your whole mind and soul on the page. Go out 
of the town, isolate yourself ; give of your very best ; — 
produce a m aster- piece— /of me.' Only I doubt if you 
would — women are so handicapped, and as writers thsy 
are so entirely wrong in making the psychic moment of 
love (or call it passion] so lasting — prolonging it indefin- 
itely, because, when it has reached its utmost maximum 
it declines — naturally, but in woman's books we are 
given a man and woman at one moment of their lives, 
which is thrilled over an indefinite number of pages, and 
all the plain vulgar prose of before and after, is ignored." 

" There is a great deal of prose," said Bam. 

"And yet," said Sue, a little remorsefully, " I don't 
think anyone realizes the enormous debt he owes to the 
man who writes a good book, or even a very bad one, if 
the latter rouses healthy indignation and laughter. A 
book is sometimes like a strong dram that we take to 
carry us senseless over some awful hour when to realize 
one's danger would topple us over the precipice. Books 
are a great foe to suicide, and have probably been the 
saving of countless miserable lives. I like them," she 
added sadly, " those gentle creatures with their bright 
wits, harnessed to a pubhsher's cart, their willing service 
to humanity for such poor wage — I mean of course the 
artists, not the mere book makers. It's like the doifloi 
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whom you cling to frantically when you think you aie 
dying, and whom you turn your back on when he ven- 
tures to send in the bill I And you pride yourself on your 
health. ' Genius,' said Balzac, ' sends a man to the hos- 
intal,' and for real work, intense work, work that will live, 
you pay with your vital energies, as with your time and 
labour — such a life is incompatible with good health, and 
you sacrifice the best that is in you for other people's idle 
pleasure." 

" It is always a pleasure to fulfil yourself," said Bam, 
looking round at the four walls of her attic, possibly 
thinking that from the highest and lowest classes you 
may perhaps get intelligent flashes, but from the slow 
stodge of English middle-class life — nothing. " All the 
same," she added, " oo one dares to write real life, any more 
than we get real plays. We go to a play as we do to a 
book, to be rested, amused, and refreshed, to get away 
from the prose and ugliness of life, and we are furious if 
transported into anywhere but fairyland. A real woman 
in print has yet to be created." 

" You haven't put me in it, I hope ? " cried Sue. 

" You're not interesting enough," said Bam, looking 
across at the hiend who was to herself what an exquisitely 
finished oil painting is to a handful of vividly tinted wild 
flowers. For there was a perfeiftion of detail in Sue's every 
feature, in her slim, tall grace, her tiny foot, her hand, the 
shape of her face, in the very way her hair grew, that 
made one think Nature had lingered lovingly over her in 
the making, nor left her till its expert work was most 
thoroughly done. And if her face did not change twenty 
times in a minute as Barn's did, there was no monotony 
about her beauty, nor her tongue either, which was keen. 

" The human heart," said Bam, " is the oldest story in 
the world — and the most interesting." 

" Whose ? Yours ? Gregory's ? Dennis' ? Bam," 
she added sharply, " don't forget there are only two things 
a woman can't withstand — opportunity and importunity. 
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And of course vanity is at the bottom of every true 
woman's soul, demanding that her beauty shall be for 
something or somebody, not wasted. And every woman 
thinks she can run a Platonic attachment, just as every 
man thinks he can run a paper or magazine successfully, 
that no one else can — and the de\'il laughs — for start the 
paper, or run the lover, the end is nearly alwa3rs the same 
— disaster." 

" In your set, perhaps," said Bam, " not mine." 

But Sue, leaning back in the smart coat she had worn 
on Noll's coach that afternoon, laughed. 

" O ! my dear," she said, " don't you know ? It's not 
when we are happy that we want men — but when we're 
unhappy — and then we take them for company, not for 
themselves. Couldn't you manage to fall in love with 
Dennis over again ? " she added anxiously, " it would be 
dull, but safe — for what with your imagination and this 
attic, and Gregory's persistence " 

" I have never fallen out of love with Dennis," said 
Bam, trying in vain to keep down a blush, and at sight of 
which Sue raised her marvellous black brows, fit custo- 
dians for the splendid brown eyes beneath thAn. 

" Then why — ^why ? " she said, impatiently, and paused. 
" It's so odd," she went on, " that those who desire affec- 
tion the most passionately, somehow always let it slip 
through their fingers— it's your stupid, cow-like person 
who doesn't know what to do with it, who gets it ail. And 
a woman who has a passion for loving, and brings the 
brimming cup of her heart's devotion to a man is a fool 
— he does not want a full cup — only a few drops at the 
bottom of it~sweet, sweet as sugar." -f 

" I'm not greedy," said poor Bam, " but I should like 
one man — just one man — all to myself." 

" And you'll never get him," cried out Sue with a queer 
vibrating note in her voice, " Never, never ! For be 
there love on the journey or not, the end is always the 
same — the woman left alone — the man walking away to a 
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younger, or fresher, or a nicer woman, li he did stick to 
you, the man would be a monomaniac — and wouldn't 
count. That is where the American women score over 
us — why they get on so well with our men, because they 
keep curiosity alive as to what they will do next. Because 
with them man takes his place as a part of the universe — 
not the whole, because they are not in the least emotional 
and do not pursue him to bis strongholds, and force him to 
reveal his nakedness of mind and heart — they leork him in, 
and leave him his liberty. And the man is charmed to be 
amused, and at other times sinks into an easy chair, 
secure in not being expeifled to come up to the ridiculous 
estimate of some passionately loving woman." 

" Some men like love," cried Bam, indignantly, 

" But only very occasionally the woman who inspires 
it," said Sue drily, " at other times he secretly finds her a 
nuisance. But, d propos : even these women, thrice 
blessed in temperament and dollars, are not happy ! " 

" 1 heard an American woman say once (and they are 
smart, these Americans, and when their glance has swept 
the horizon, and they have wiped out every other woman 
in it, they can be charming), that she might have a 
chance of happiness if she had been a man first, then a 
mother, and then a cocotte. Neat, wasn't it ? " 

Bam considered. 

" To be a mother is the one good that reconciles one to 
being a woman," she said. 

"You see," went on Sue, who looked dispassionately 
on Love's feast ^she knew so exactly every course, down 
to the savoury {and there are so few good savouries), and 
it was all so banal and trite, " the worst of it is, we are 
all so abominably alike. If we could flatter ourselves 
that we were of another make, we might have a chauce, 
but as it is each of us is just a woman — no more ! And 
you can always trust a man's virtue with a small bonnet 
and a large bee under it, but a small &ce under a very 
big hat is absolutely fatal to him ! Don't drop your jaw 
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— of course being Wildfire's wife, A« naturally starts with 
a prejudice against you — still, you are a blooming young 
woman, and outraging his taste and feelings, doesn't 
matter in the least, only you have interfered with his 
comfort — which is the one unforgivable sin. Most men 
whimper when self is touched — they are melted almost to 
tears when they think of their own demise ! Wyldesart 
cries when he thinks of his." 

" Dennis suits me very well," said Bam ; " indeed, I'm 
perfectly certain that if 1 divorced him to-morrow, 1 
should be meeting him round the comer next day I And 
I know he respeifis me— he told me so." 

" When a man tells his wife he respecls her, and takes 
every opportunity of leaving her, it means that he will 
leave her to black his boots at home, while he dines out 
comfortably with his mistress," said Sue, whose tongue 
was certainly outrageous that afternoon, but such a storm 
rose in Barn's face that she added hastily: "I'll admit 
there are some attached couples. Faithful ? — Yes. Lov- 
ing ? — No ; or, loving certainly, but not foithful. Where 
you get the loyalty and the love together, you have the 
milleoium. A man and a woman start originally with 
the same capacity for love, but on the way he uses it all 
up, she saves it, and otten her gaze flashes down the long 
lane, watching the turn of it for the man who never comes, 
his fancy (though he knows she is waiting) having taken 
him in a totally opposite direition." 

" You used not to know so much ! " cried out Bam, 
vaguely uneasy. What inward thing had happened to 
Sue that it should soil even the words of her lips ? " Why 
don't you write a book yourself ? " she added, without 
sarcasm ; " it's wonderful for one of your reserved, enig- 
matic order to think and talk so clearly." 

" It would be interesting," said Sue,.meditating, " espec- 
ially if I wrote about ourselves. But, O ! my dear, if one 
of us dared to do it, we should be stilettoed I And it's 
excruciatingly funny when some bounder comes along, (a 
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womui of course) and tries to write of what she never 
saw us do, can't imafine, and wouldn't understaod eveo 
if she did see it!" 

" Console yourself," said Bam, shortly, " this bound«- 
has, in print, let you severely alone. You never used to 
talk like this," she added, with real concern in her eyes. 

"O! my tongue was always a great offender," said 
Sue, lightly. " Why are you so smart this aftemooa ? " 
she added, " is your Powder coming ? " 

"That's my business," said Bam, and took up her 
work. 

" And when with Gregory, you will think of Dennis, and 
vice-versd," said Sue, maliciously, "you want the brains 
of one man, the high spirits of Chris, and the money and 
success of a third — and when you had got them all, you 
would want something else! Your whole quarrel with 
life is that you are not a man — and you would have been 
very wild, and never got married — but you would not have 
been happy, any more than you are now ! " 

Bam acknowledged that this was true. To herself she 
seemed to have been bom with the restlessness of an 
always hungry heart, that nothing would satisfy, and 
often it seemed to her that one might get used to any- 
thing, except being happy. 

"You are far too complex," cried Sue, "and a complex 
nature has no chance of happiness. It cannot seize the 
one good that he wants, and shuts its eyes fast to all the 
other disadvantages. And it is the same with man. 
The brute walks straight through and takes what he 
wants — the complex, chivalrous man never gets further 
than the doorstep " 

She paused, and the next moment listened very intently 
to a step heard mounting the narrow stair, and Noll bolted 
head foremost into the room. 

" Schnu I " he cried, advancing eagerly, but even that 
intimate appellation did not let any daylight in on Bam's 
brain, she was so used to thinking of him as Sue's cousin 
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— all these people are cousins — and she was only too 
thankful that it should be anyone but Gregory just then. 

" I have been tookiog for you everywhere," he said, 
looking reproachfully at Sue, as he shook bands with Bam ! 

" And evidently," she said coolly, " you know where to 
find me." 

Her eyes were cold ; there was not in them even the 
tolerant compassion they usually held for him, and the 
poor Guardsman sat down on one of Barn's cracked chairs, 
looking snubbed, and somehow out of place in the room 
as Gregory never did. 

" I was on the point of begging Mrs. Wildfire to come 
down to Crag's Foot for the recess," said Sue, with a 
glance at Noll that skimmed over him as something faintly 
disagreeable, " with Clive of course — and won't your hus- 
band come too. Bam ? I'm going for rest — and there will 
be no other women and next to no men — unless my cross 
old ^ther turns up," and, indeed, the Duke was a caution 
as regarded disagreeableness generally. 

Bam's heart leaped, and she thought how delightful it 
would be if Oeunis would go, and be his old pleasant, genial 
self, and then she remembered his hatred of paying visits, 
and her face fell. 

" Clive and I will come," she said, " but 1 won't answer 
for my husband." 

Noll looked at her curiously — how funny it was to hear 
one say " my husband," In Sue's set and his, the word 
was never mentioned — it simply had no meaning. 

" When is Whitsuntide ? " enquired Sue of Noll, quite 
naturally ; he was expe(5ted to carry even her memory in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

" Next Sunday week is Whit -Sunday," said Noll, 
promptly. " I've got leave for a week, so 1 ought to 

" Then you had better come too," said Sue, languidly, 
and as if it were not a matter of course that all his leave 
should be spent with her. ■' I shan't ask any women, 
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Bam — 1 want a real holiday there in your company — 
though in case you should be dull, I've asked Chris, with 
whom you can frivol to your heart's content." 

" I can come to you first, and then go on to my people 
at War Coppice after," said Bam, who, since Noll's entry, 
somehow felt jarred, and as if bad influences were in the 
air. " 1 haven't been home for nearly two years," she 
added, and Noll wondered why she hadn't, for to live 
alone up here was surely enough to m&ke her lake to 
drink, or to go mad. And then be thought of Gregory, 
but hardly in the light of a compensation— for he did not 
admire her taste. 

Sue looked at her watch, and sprang up, and as she 
did so, a hint, very faint breath of violets was diffused, 
and then she pursed up the beautiful little mouth that 
made Barn's look so big, and kissed that young woman, 
who looked unusually grave. For, somethii^ that was 
not knowledge, but merely an instinift, though she did not 
rightly understand it, told Bam that all was not well with 
the woman friend whom she loved best in the whole 
world. 

When the pair, so well matched in good looks, and 
height, had gone away together. Bam sat for awhile by the 
open window, chilled, she knew not why. Or was it that 
the cold water, thrown first by Gregory, and now by Sue, 
upon her book depressed her ? One is always timid about 
the child that has yet to be bom — one prays it may be 
straight and strong, and have no blemish on it, and sud- 
denly fiam lost heart in this child of her brain, and 
wished she had never conceived it. 
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H thoms and brushwood obKora 



Bah bad always declared that apart from his crabbed- 
ness, she rather enjoyed Paul Faber, because, like Ham- 
let, be was so full of quotations. But he had been abroad 
for the last two years, and in spite of being Dennis' 
oldest friend, and with the close bond of community of 
pursuits between them, no correspondence had passed, so 
that be was totally unexpeifted by Bam when be bent bis 
long lean body in climbing to her eyrie, and with every 
step be climbed, felt a greater dread of what he should 
see when he got to tbe top of them. For Bam was now 
two years older, and if the young, rebellious, reckless, 
miserable face he remembered had gone on hardening, as 
in logical sequence it seemed bound to do, then he was 
about to see something tbat would hurt him very much 
indeed. For he remembered her so vividly as she was 
when he saw her first .... with each stair of tbe last 
flight her face grew more distindl .... the youth, the 
malice, the mischief of it ; the delicate clearness of skin 
and vigovtr of look, that spoke so eloquently for her 
healthy bringing up, and superb constitution, the bril- 
liant eyes with the rebellious light in them that his good 
advice had brought there— <the strength in the lines of 
ber face, the determined will in the round chin that 
swept up so decidedly to meet the full, red lips ... he 
remembered even how he had said to himself, " She is 
immeasurably the stronger of the two, and she will ruin 
him." 

He pushed tbe door open, and before she saw him, 
perceived tbe rebel sitting by the open window, needle in 
hand, her curly head bent, singing softly to herself ; 
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the room was neat, and so was she, and there was a clean, 
sweet fragrance of flowers, diffusing itself like a welcome, 
is the air. 

As the door widened, she sprang up atert, radiant, 
with an irrepressible gesture of eager gladness, but her 
shining (ace dimmed as it fell on the tall old man, and she 
stood with foot arrested, as one suddenly checked in full 
advance. "She was expeifting Dennis," he said to himself, 
and forgave her, and then he remembered that he had 
never done anything but scold her, so she could scarcely 
be glad to see him now, and when Bam scowled she 
could be almost ugly, as she was then. 

Nevertheless, quickly recovering herself, for hospitality 
was an Escott virtue, she came forward with a gracious 
charm that was natural to her, and put him into the only 
comfortable chair there was, and brought a cushion for 
his back. He was gaunter, frailer, even more like Don 
Quixote than ever ; she thought he looked very ill, and 
she forgot all the harsh things he had ever said to her, 
and the pert ones she had said to him, yet his first re- 
mark rufRed her afresh. 

"Yes," he said, looking round, "it was better in the 
old unbshionable square that I begged you not to leave. 
There you had at least air and space." 

Bam sat quite still, her eyes blank, but really seeing 
the " two-pair back," as she had called it, that she once 
declared herself wilhng to share with the man she had so 
imperiously chosen .... noted the noble proportions of 
its rooms, its purity and orderliness. She recalled the 
tables and chairs, and odds and ends, in which she felt 
all the married girl's intense pride and pleasure . . . she 
even looked with partial eye on the tx>oks that climbed to 
the ceiling, no longer like well-loved, but indifferently 
housed guests, bivouacking on the floor, books that even 
then she realized might be her foes, for their faces never 
varied, and Dennis was an equable nature, and liked 
peace. 
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And in the window, where sweetly smelled the flowers 
she had watered each morning, she had sat on Dennis' 
knee when he hurried home from laboratory and lecture, 
to seize her fondly, greedily, and she bad kissed him, and 
smoothed bis hair with two rosy palms, and they had 
been very poor and very happy, until she had been per- 
suaded by Sue to come up West, and after that had come 
the Deli^e. 

She seemed to hear Dennis' voice saying, " Come here. 
Miss ! " and heard her own voice mocking him with, 
" I'm not a Miss ! " as she backed imperceptibly towards 
the door. " Come here ! " he cried again, starting up, as 
with nymph-like swiftness she dwindled down the long 
room, and, " Come here ! " she echoed, making a dash 
for the door, and through it, and be had chased her up 
the wide stone stairs, his longer legs gaining on her at 
every step, while she flashed in at the bedroom door, and 
round its foot and — over it with a somersault — and so out 
and down the stairs before Dennis realized that she had 
eluded and beaten him — getting her own way as usual. 

All this passed through her mind in a single flash, but 
there was no sentiment in her £ice as she said, drily : 
" There wasn't much air in it when / saw it first. The 
windows were shut, and a skeleton was walking about — 
in bits, you know — books, manuscripts, and specimens 
for analysis were piled between, and 1 was afraid to look 
at the jars of pickles about, for fear of what I should lind 
inside them ! " 

" And Dennis was perfedlly happy among them all," 
said Paul Faber ; " knew where to put his hand on any- 
thing be wanted, and now I'll be bound he has to bunt 
all round before he finds it." 

"He does grumble sometimes," said Bam, cheerfully. 
" I don't think bookworms ever like being quite clean. 
I've put the pickles and things in his laboratory, and 1 
mean to manage to lose them all before I've done ! " 

She looked an unknown quantity of mischief as she sat 
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fkcing the old man, and he groaned as if the sight dis- 
pleased him. He had thought the breaking-in process 
had beguD, but now he was doubtful. " She will never 
be&d," he thought, " so she wiU be broken bit by bit." 

" Do you remember the Ancestors ? " she said, and at 
a sudden recoUeifHon laughed outright. " They were very 
fimny with their caps, and chains, and things, in cumber- 
some gold frames ; I shall never forget how they smirked 
down on me from the top of the van when we moved, as 
much as to say, ' You wanted to lose us, to leave us be- 
hind, but we are going, we are going with the rest to the 
new house 1 ' I can almost see them turning the corner 
of the old Square now I " 

" It is a pity they ever did turn it," said Paul, severely, 
" you ought never to have left that Square." 

" Do you remember," said Bam, " how you flourished 
£dward the Third at me ? I am beginning to think it 
would be a very good thing for everybody if he were alive 
to-day — and his statutes in force : I often try to re- 
member them — do you 7 " 

He took out of his pocket the very same notes that she 
had seen six years ago, and yet the sight of them hurt 
her — how much had happened since then ! 

Bam glanced at the formidable array of notes, folded 
her hands, sighed, and with the irreverence of youth, 
wondered why old folks were such bores and so ugly I 
And his words came back to her : 

" Your husband is rapidly rising in his profession, he is 
already the first chemist of the day, and all be wants is 
peace of mind and leisure in which to conduct his experi- 
ments, and to best apply the enormous knowledge he 
possesses. Many a fine feUow has his career ruined be- 
cause his wife rebels against stem economy, and rather 
than endure her murmurs, he lives beyond his means, gets 
into debt, and is hag-ridden by it to his life's miserable 
end." 

" Yes, I would go my own road," she cried out, sharply 
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and suddenly, " and it was not worth it — ^5t la jeunesse 
savait, si U vieilUsse pouvait — the whole wisdom of the 
world is summed up in those two sayings ; yet that is 
wrong too, for if youth did know, it would be age, and if 
^e could be youth, it would be abnormal and mad, but I 
know as well as you do, that I was Dennis' basil-plant, as 
Rosamond was Lydgate's. Give me some of your 
Edward Ill^-even hii stem laws were not as hard as 
your reproofe ! " 

"The date is 1363 at Westminster," said Paul, refer- 
ring to his notes (her expressive face had told him all her 
thoughts), "Cap. VIII. Item says: ' For the outrageous 
and excessive apparel of divers people against their estate 
and degree, to the great destru(5lion and impoverishment 
of all the land, it is ordained that ' — and here follow striift 
regulations as to the food and clothing to be consumed 
and worn by the different classes, not one of whom dare 
exceed the Royal laws. Grooms and noblemen's servants 
were forbidden to wear clothing that cost more than two 
marks, nor might they wear anything of gold or silver 
embroidered, nor of silk, and their wives and children 
should be of the same condition, and wear no vails pass- 
ing twelve-pence a vail." 

"That would be economical for a good many house- 
holds," said Bam, who was listening with great interest, 
" but what would Jeames and Thomas say ? " 

" Yeomen," continued Paul Faber severely, " might not 
wear cloth of a higher value for their vesture and hosing 
than forty shillings, nor cloth of silk nor of silver, nor 
girdle, knife, button, ring, garter, owche, riban, chains, 
nor no such other things of gold nor silver, nor no manner 
of apparel embroidered, oor of silk in no way. And that 
their wives, daughters and children be of the same condition 
in their vesture and apparel. And that they wear no vail 
of silk, but only of yam made within the realm, nor no 
manner of fur, nor of budge, but only lamb, conie, catte, 
or fox." 
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Bam fnade a grimace. 

" I wonder what the farmers' wives and daughters would 
say nowadays if tbey were limited to catskin for their 
furs ? " she said. " How cordially all the women must 
haTe hated Edward the Third ! " 

" That Esquires," continued Paul Faber, " and all 
gentlemen under the estate of a knight, which have no 
land nor rent to the value of jf 100 a-year shall not take," 
— but to cut it shorter, " they might only spend four and 
a half marks on their whole suit, wives and daughters to 
be of same condition, without any turning up or purple. 
But esquires with lands or rents to the value of 200 marks 
by year and above, may wear clothes costing iive marks 
the whole cloth, and cloth of silk and of silver, riban, 
girdle, and other apparel reasonably garnished of silver. 
The wives and daughters to wear fur turned up of miniver, 
without ermine," 

" I like that," said Bam, nodding ; " to be able to tell 
of woman's class at a glance, but now you can only tell 
a lady by her dress being woollen, and that of cookie, 
satin." 

" Merchants, citizens and burgesses and others who 
have clearly goods and chattels to the value of jf 100, may 
clothe themselves to the value of £iQo a year. But if 
thty possess goods and chattels to the value 0/ £1,000 they 
may take and wear in the manner of Esquires and gentle- 
men who have land rent to the value of ;^20o a year. 
Now this," said Paul Faber, " is very significant, and by 
the following of those regulations the whole system of 
debt was done away with. People could not get into debt, 
the law forbade them, just as it made it impossible for 
tradespeople to press their wares on people who could not 
pay for, and would not dare to wear them. What a man's 
known means and estate justified him in buying, that he 
could have, but no more. You could tell a man's class at 
a glance, and order and civility were preserved, with no 
thought of flunkeyism on the one side, or of condescen- 
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sioD on the other. One clear rule was laid down for all — 
they knew what they had to Uve on, and must live on it. 
Nowadays, the credit system enables a beggar to live like 
a prince, and it is no one's business to enquire if a man's 
estate justifies his outlay." 

Bam nodded. Her features had become sedate, and she 
appeared to be thinking. 

" I wonder if Edward III would have allowed men to 
go into professions who had no money with which to buy 
bread during the long years of waiting ? " she said. 

" No," said Paul Faber, " I don't think he would. All 
professions are more or less gambling with the fiiture — 
but so long as a man remains single, he justifies his 
gamble. There is a good deal more here," he added, but 
his voice sounded tired, and Bam took the paper from his 
hand. 

"Carters and ploughmen, shepherds, etc., might only 
wear blanket and russet wool to value of twelvepence, 

and O, dear ! that they come to eat and drink in 

the manner as pertaineth to them and not excessively. 
Isn't that rather cruel ? Fancy having one's appetite 
regulated by law ? And just think — ' grooms and ser- 
vants shall only eat and drink once a day of flesh, or fish 
and the remnant of Other vi<5luals, as of milk, butter, and 
cheese!' I should like to read this out in some of the 
servants' halls." 

" There are no servants nowadays," said Paul Faber, 
" it is we who are the servants, they the masters. But, 
girl, here is the pith of the whole scheme — read it" — and 
he struck the last page with his forefinger. 

" And to the intent," read Bam aloud, " that this ordi- 
nance for the taking and wearing of clothes be maintained 
and kept at all points without blemish, it is ordained that 
all the makers of clothes within the realm, as well men as 
women, shall confirm them to make their clothes accord- 
ing to the price limited by this ordinance. And that all 
the drapers shall buy and purvey their sorts according to 
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the same price. So that so great plenty of such clothes 
be made, and set to sale in every city, borough and mer- 
chant town, and elsewhere within the realm that for 
debult of such clothes, the said ordinance be in no point 
broken. And to that shall the said clothworkers and 
drapers be constrained by any manner 0/ way that best 
shall seem to the King and his council- And this ordinance 
of new apparel shall begin at Candlemas next coming." 

" Which shows," said Paul Faber, " some such laws 
had been urgently called for, and that hint to tradespeople 
who would put temptation in the buyer's way is a pretty 
significant one." 

" And what a dreary Candlemas those poor women 
must have spent ! " said Bam, gravely. " But I daresay 
they had been filching a little bit of gold here, a scrap of 
miniver there, or a ring &om their betters, and wore it for 
pure pleasure within locked doors ! " 

" Why did not Bunyan warn his pilgrim against Debt 
as an even more deadly and fatal danger to his pilgrim 
than anyone of the other temptations to which he was 
exposed ? Death or opportunity may rid him of those, 
but not time, nor death itself, nor bitterest repentance, 
will rid you of the shame and curse of debt 1 " 

" Possibly," said Bam, pertly, " people couldn't get 
tick in Bunyan's days." 

" 1 heartily wish the Queen would revive these regu- 
lations," said Paul Faber, with stem emphasis. " Debt 
would be done away with, and lawyers and law costs — 
worse than debt itself — ^would be abolished. Debt takes 
a man's bread from between his lips, and law costs (the 
result of debt) takes his coat, so that he is naked and 
hungry between them. 1 say that fools should have 
taken away from them the power of getting into debt, 
and that any person who tempts them to it should be 
liable to severe punishment." 

" I wish," said Bam, sadly, "that some one had locked 
Hu Up — the other punishment is much worse — and longer. 
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O!" she added, ruefully, "a person in debt is the real 
serpent, for on his belly shall he go to the end of his 
days, and it's so uncomfortable ; he shall not even dare 
to breathe, or call his soul his own 1 And that mode of 
locomotion doesn't suit Dennis at all ! But you see, be 
really is not tempted as I am. He does not even notice 
if he eats off delft or china ; he can sit down happy in a 
room where the carpet, and curtains, and wall-paper all 
swear out loud at him ! " 

" Yet he chose you," said Paul, significantly, and Bam, 
deUghted with the compliment, beamed all over ; after 
all he was not such a fossil as he looked. " But he made 
a great mistake," added the old man, immediately. 

" I want to help him— I vill," she said. 

"Dennis wants very little," said Paul. "Give him 
clean Unen, his books, his laboratory, peace of mind — and 
you, and he is perfedlly happy. He is a man who can 
fortunately do without those superfluities, for which 
workers pay with their heart's blood. Can your neigh- 
bours stop the breath in you, or give you sleep, or peace, 
or a good appetite, or love, or any one of the best things 
that are to be got out of life ? Many people live to 
keep up appearances before the world — but does the world 
give any return for that sacrifice P Only in return our 
forbears immolate themselves for us, and death or ruin 
overtakes your neighbour while he is straining every 
nerve to keep up appearances before >ou." 

But Bam was not listening. Her mind had gone ofF at 
a tangent, and her next remark struck Paul as being that 
of a lunatic. 

" Has it ever struck you," she said, "that a woman 
gets on so much better if she is a liar ? " " O ! 
yes, I know that men love a liar — a dear, cooing little 
creature — she needn't be pretty, but she must be sUm, 
who hangs round their necks, and clings to them so 
close that they cannot see her faults, only feel her charms 
— and they go away in a fine glow, thinking what splendid 
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fellows they are, bow they tower above her weakness and 
silliness ! They will take off their shirts for her, or, if 
DBCBSsary, their skins, but they will hate the truthful 
woman wba walks in the straight path, and tries to make 
them walk in it also — she bores them. A man must be her 
providence, she must dance to the tune he plays— a hus- 
band never forgives bis wife's failings so thoroughly a^ 
when he doles out her weekly allowance — and adds a 
little more to it if she has flattered him as sultan." 

" How bitter you are," said Paul Faber, quietly, 
" but what you call a cunning fool is really the cleverest 
woman alive, for she has learned to please. Did you, 
when you had been married a year, ask yourself : ' Do 
I please my husband,' not ' Does he please me ?' If you 
did please him, then, though you had changed to the like- 
ness of a chimpanzee, you would have beaten all the 
other pretty women he ever knew clean out of the field. 
You scornful ones of the earth don't realize that in the 
mere wish to please, lies a great charm." 

" Yes," said Bam slowly, " it is the ' pleasing women ' 
who get all the plums of life, and there is only one way 
in which you can punish a woman who has supplanted you 
with your husband or lover (or occupied the former place 
before you knew him), and that is, by making him fonder 
of you than of her. It will require endless deceit, subter- 
fuge, agonies of self-loathing and revolt, a prostitution of 
all your finest and best instind^s, and, if you win, it will 
be a costly victory, at the sacrifice of your sincerity, your 
truth ! In every way you will be a worse woman if you 
have made him a better man, and the man isn't worth it. 
You will have graduated in the school for liars — for 
what ? '■ 

"That depends on the man," said Paul, "and bis worth. 
But the woman who, instead, deliberately chooses the 
vulgar path of temptation, abrogates all influence over 
ber husband — for a man may sin, and be none the worse 
— a woman sins, and is unsexed, and sinks to the gutter. 
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You must bring the man up to your own level, not go 
down to his, or what chance has be J " 

" In short," said Bam drily, " you must always forgive 
a man, but he need never forgive a womau ; though, if 
ever I did wrong," she added, clenching a slender fist, 
" and Dennis took me back, what a life I would lead him 
to be sure ! " 

Paul smiled, and there was real sunshine in that smile, 
for he had never liked Bam so well as at that moment. 
And if he had hitherto seen little hut the faults of her 
charaifler, he instind^ively felt that he was now to see 
the strength of it, for the stronger the nature, the greater 
its excesses, for good as well as for evil. 

" Half the decent women in the world," said Bam, " are 
thrashing out the old question, what is a woman's duty 
when her husband has betrayed her ? To cast him off, 
to throw him into her rival's arms, to scornfully wash her 
hands of him, and his sin, or to shut her eyes to it, to 
try to win him back, to give him one last chance of 
conquering and redeeming himself? Yet by blandly 
acquiescing in his, and her own, dishonour, does she 
not confirm it, and smooth his path of the only fear that 
consumes a selfish man, the condemnation of his little 
world ? O ! the woman who revolts, then accepts her 
fate, and ends by pleasing her husband outwardly, 
while inwardly sickening at the deceit he has forced her 
into. Such a fate appears to me infinitely worse than 
being an unhappy woman." 

"If," said Paul, " a man with his imporfeifl man's bal- 
ance, have tripped and fallen by the way, a true woman will 
help him to rise, she will not thrust him down into dark- 
ness (that is not Christ's teaching), and remember also, 
that when you shut the door on yourself, you open it wide 
to the other woman. You can't do better than a<5l upon 
the old hues : grandpapa broke loose sometimes no doubt, 
but grandma knew her duty, and though it upset her do 
doubt, she did not go out " on her own " and do likewise, 
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and so I say, go back to your grandmothers, and con- 
sider their ways. Sometimes their hearts broke — but not 
often. They had studied the creature's habits; they 
knew what to expei5t before they were dragged to his den. 
And in return, the men loved them — prote<5led them — did 
not take the inside of the pavement, and the last scat in 
a bus on a wet night, while a woman stood on the pave- 
ment — men were no better, but they treated women better 
than they do nowadays." 

" Men kaU us nowadays," said Bam, candidly, " I 
mean when we are not fools and liars, one consolation 
is, that the slippered heroine of the sofa is never the 
Queen of a drawing-room," she added, in a lighter tone, 
"that sort of person is always quite unpresentable!" 

Paul Faber's brow smoothed, and he almost smiled. 

" I'm not jealous," she exclaimed, reading his thoughts. 
" I should only pity a man's taste — to prefer anyone to 
me! " 

Paul laughed outright, Bam stared. The time had 
been when she looked upon Paul Faber as a disagree- 
able, cross old man, who came to scold her, but to-day 
she found him quite easy to talk to, and indeed she was 
in that mood which would have impelled her to talk to 
even a deaf and dumb man, if he had crossed her path, 
and a sudden impulse seized her to make a chum of this 
man. Often youth has that impulse towards age, to set 
out all its little toys and puppets before those reasonable 
eyes, and let them go through their mimic war and dance, 
certain that every mauceuvre has been seen before, and 
can be guarded against by that superior wisdom, — but 
Paul was not looking at her, and that look of vivid 
appeal passed unnoticed. ^ 

" Isabel Burton, before whom Heloise and all other 
women who have loved, may well hide their heads, gives 
good advice," he said, " when she says, ' if you don't let 
your husband do as he likes at home, some other woman 
will, outside,' and a man is always worth saving. A 
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womaD has eyes in her head when she chooses her hus- 
band (and she seldom wants what no other woman wants) 
and has only herself to blame if her judgment is at tanlt. 
And she persists nowadays in taking his ' better ' and 
declining his ' worse.' " 

"It is just the other way round," said Bam, hotly,"most- 
ly, it is the man who expeifis the woman to be sugar right 
through. He does not in the least mind putting her 
wrong to begin with, but he is down on her like a cart- 
load of bricks if she puts herself in the wrong, ever so 
little. But let us talk of something else," she added, 
colouring vividly, for she was a loyal soul, and had opened 
her heart more widely than she had ever dreamed of 
doing. 

" How is your boy ? " he said, and on the instant 
Barn's face shone with such a light as made her more 
glorious to behold than the Queen of Sheba. 

" He is very well," she said, " at a day-school." 

" 1 will tell you something," said Paul Faber, drily : 
" you are a mother first, and a sweetheart after. Some 
women are like that. But it's rough on the man." 

"No," said Bam, "it is a different love. One's hus- 
band is not dimpled, and round, and soft — he doesn't 
throttle you with his little warm arms — or mumble your 
cheeks with his sweet mouth — or find heaven in a glimpse 
of your petticoat." — 

" I should hope not," said he drily. 

" And so of course, you can't love him just the same I 
We love the child, and are sure — the men love us, and we 
are not sure — it makes all the difference. 

Miss Whitechapel came in with the tea, and Bam re- 
covered her spirits in 'Waiting on her guest, an^ was 
almost the bright merry self that by nature and dis- 
position she was intended to be. 

" I am glad to see you looking so much better," he «aid 
presently. 

She looked up quickly. 
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" Yes, but the thougklUssness of yo\ith is gone, "she said. 

" I have almost forgotten how to enjoy myself — if the 

feast were spread for me, I doubt if I could sit down, and 

play a really good knife and fork at It." 

" But I think that you and Dennis are happier," he 
said, with some hesitation, " he cares for few people — his 
is a concentrated nature." 

" Brand's essence," she murmured in her bafBing, dis- 
appointing way. " A man always concentrates on what 
pleases him," she added, forcing herself to speak without 
bitterness, " and Dennis is the best bther in the whole 

" And like a brave man he has retired into work and 
books, instead of into drink, or dissipation," he said, 
" having in himself such thoughts that by looking into 
them be is immediately in perfect tranquillity." 

" O ! yes," said Bam, drily, " he has retired. Some- 
times if you did not see him, you would never know he 
was there ! What can one poor woman do against a per- 
son wrapped about in the serenity of a great solitude ? " 

"All round the room my sUent servants wait — my 
friends in every season, bright and dim," murmured 
Paul absently. 

" Yes, they sometimes prevent your washing your own 
face, or noticing if another person's is clean," said Bam, 
ingenuously. 

" Cicero described a room without books as a body 
without a soul," said Paul severely. 

" And I'd rather have a heart, any day," said Bam, 
wondering if the tap she had unwittingly turned on, would 
flow for ever. 

" Books," continued Paul, '^^e old friends that are 
never seen with new faces " 

" A good job if they were," said Bam, reflecting on 
what a terrible thing it is to have such a long memory. 
" Only would you please not talk to Dennis like this ? If 
you could make him play billiards, or golf — or even go on 
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a good bust — and make his head ache so that he couldn't 
read — it would do him no end of good I " 

Paul laughed in spite of himself, and took the hint. 

" I must be going," he said. " But do you expect 
Clive soon ? " 

" He is late," she said, and glanced at the clock. 
Somebody else was late, as well as Clive. " I see Clive 
into an omnibus every morning," she said brightly, " and 
we buy his bun on the road — but yesterday we forgot it, 
and what do you think he did ? Stopped the omnibus — 
got out, bought his bim — then resumed his journey ! " 

" He will go far," said Paul Faber, looking at her keenly, 
and for the moment put off the scent — for he had once 
been learned in woman's ways, and he knew that such 
radiance as the girl's face shewed then, was because Love 
in one form or another illumined her path, only somehow 
he did not think this was the still radiance of mother-love. 

He glanced round the room, and his eyes fell on the 
flowers that Gregory had sent the day before, and then he 
comprehended, for he knew Dennis would never have 
thought of them. For Dennis did not shine in the small 
change of hfe, the little courtesies, the little gifts that help 
to make the journey of life so pleasant, and a woman 
values intensely the merest tnde, anything to show she 
has not passed clean out of his thoughts at the same 
moment as her bodily presence. 

They say " Take care of the coppers, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves." It is just the same with 
love ; take care of the little things in politeness and 
thoughtfulness, and the big things come of themselves. 

"A gift? " he said. 

"A gift," she repeated, tlashiugly, defyingly, and his 
heart sank. 

He glanced towards the table, heaped up with the 
manuscript returned with proofe of her book, and again 
sought a clue. 

" Dennis has encouraged you to write ? " 
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" No — not Dennis." 

She had taken up her Dcedlework ; she looked the old 
rebellious Bam he remembered, full of blood, and life, and 
wickedness. 

Paul Faber glanced round the room, the low pitched, 
papered ceiling, the fitted cupboards, painted black and 
gold, on either side of the fireplace, above which were 
some engravings, and one or two jars newly filled with 
flowers, at the unobtrusive colour of the walls — the firesb 
chintz curtains, alt as poor as possible, but all like Bam 
herself, striking the note of simplicity and good taste. 

And it was to this room, cosy, intimate, with the roar 
of the traffic thundering far below, that some one came 
who had brought back the keen delight of living to her 
soul : it was for him no doubt she wore that dead-white 
cambric gown . . . how vividly he remembered the care- 
less dress, the wide-eyed despair of her face two years 
ago, when her love for Dennis was yet quick, and his 
negledt had day by day cut deeper into the life of it. 

" You have married one of the very best fellows in the 
world," said Paul Faber, 4 propos de bottes. 

" I should like a little more life," said Bam coolly, 
" somehow he makes me think of one of Gilson's prize 
fish, laid out on a slab, you know ! " 

"You want everything your own way," said Paul, 
" and there can be no more tedious tyrant than self, and 
when you have bowed the knee to it long enough, it riSes 
up and slays you. You have b^un life from a totally 
wrong standpoint, you expe<5t it to be all pleasure ; when 
you get only a iittU, you should go down on your knees 
and thank God for it — be astonished, not clamour for 
more." 

" 1 want love," she said, but there was a hardness about 
her tone that he did not like — which made him uneasy — 
for her blood was still young and full of uncommitted 
follies, and if her heart were not tender enough to prevent 
her, they might be cruet ones. 
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" O !" she went on, " Man makes laws, and says, (re- 
speiflability is the bait for us, as it is the fetish of the very 
poor), 'keep yourselves respeiflable, suffer, work, and 
starve.' The cheated heart that pierces the sham, and 
dares to be honest, says, ' Die, and have done with it.' 
We were bom to a share in the world's good things — 
others have taken our share, we will not become criminals 
because we cannot earn a living wage of food or love, 
and so — brewell. And theirs is sleep." She paused 
and drew a deep breath, and the eyes of the old man and 
girl met as friends' eyes meet. " Clive was very ill once. 
Long afterwards it seemed to me that it had been well if 
he had died — for then I could have died too," He 
nodded, understanding. He had seen her in that dark 
period of her life, and nothing that she could have done 
would have astonished him then. 

" You ask too much," he said, " the man who could 
give you everything you want is not born. A man can't 
give out what is not in him. If Dennis hadn't patience, 
you would both be flying out of the window. ' Man 
never is, but always to be, blest ' — more especially 
woman — and most especially Bam Wildfire." 

Bam looked at him with mirth in her eyes, and it 
struck him you might make her suffer as much as you 
liked, but you could not rob her of her vital it y-^that a 
very little had power to make her radiantly happy, and it 
was possible to put a measiu^e to what she had suffered, 
by the trifles she so visibly enjoyed, 

" How long have you lived here ? " he said. 

" Three years. A year and half of hell— pardon me, 
but you saw me during that time, and you know it is 
true — six months of happiness," she paused, "and a year 
of work and comparative peace." 

" And you are reverting now to that six mouths of 
happiness," he said, watching her keenly. 

Her perceptions were very quick, and she answered 
his thoughts boldly. 
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" When you saw me last, I ftigbtened you because I 
was unutterably wretched," she said. " Now you are 
frightened from a different cause — because I am happy — 
and Dennis not the reason. Did you not bid me find re- 
sources in myself? Well, I have found them." 

" When will Dennis be in ? " he said, putting her de- 
fiance by. 

" Not till late. He will be sorry — won't you stay to 
what we call dinner ? " 

Paul excused himself. He would come again soon, he 
said, and take his chance of finding Dennis in. It was a 
distini5t pleasure when she eagerly pressed him to do so 
after she came back fi-om Crag's Foot, to which she and 
Clive were going shortly, only, as it happened, on his way 
down, he met Gregory coming up. Paul knew Gregory, 
as most people did, by sight and name, and be also knew 
Gregory's charatfter — both the good and the bad side of 
it, equally well. 

" If the girl is to be saved — ^if Dennis is to know any 
more happiness, she must be got out of that attic," he 
said, a^ he closed the door behind him ; and he went away 
revolving a scheme by which her removal might be 
brought to pass. For he was rich, and money will do a 
great deal ; it was the lack only of a moderate amount 
that had made shipwreck of Barn's and Dennis Wildfire's 



Chapter XI. 



Chris Yelloly had tied Barn's cambric frills tightly round 
her ankles, and now was waiting to lift her over the sill, 
it being her turn to go down the fire-escape, which was 
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booked to the very topmost turret window of Crag's Foot 
Castle. 

Sue had already gone over, so had Noll, and Wyldesart, 
and the other men, and now Barn's heart was in her 
mouth, for she had caught a flying glimpse of tossed fair 
hair and ecstatic face as Chve flashed over the edge of 
the window, his little body shooting swift as light through 
the holland cylinder, and into NoU's arms, which held it 
out at the other end. 

Bam peeped over, and saw a certain familiar figure 
among those far below that took her breath away — for it 
was Gregory ! Had he aflually — atflually followed her 
here ? 

"Ol Chris I" she said, breathlessly, "feet foremost, 
you know ! — and suppose that cord round my ankles 
got loose ? " 

" What if it did ? " said Chris, who had healthy ideas 
on the subje(H of clothes — he regarded it as purely a 
question of climate, and a good or bad figure — " it's a 
burning shame to hide such pretty ankles as yours — here 
goes " — and he handily tossed her over the sill, and down 
she shot, not sticking by the way as Noll's huge propor- 
tions had done, being met at the other end by Chve, who 
promptly pulled her out by her shoes, while half-a-dozen 
male hands quickly turned her, as Sue expressed it, right 
side up. 

They had scarcely done so, when Chris suddenly floun- 
dered into the middle of them, uttering reproaches at no 
one being ready to receive his fairy-like form, and then 
he went down on his knees, released Barn's skirts in a 
methodical way, and she was &ee to turn her attention to 
Gregory. There was no welcome in the brief touch of 
her hand, and the cold glance she gave that gentleman : 
he jarred on her Eesthettc sense, and he looked to her old, 
and cxAA, standing there in the spring sunshine and vividly 
he saw himself thus in her eyes. After all, she was 
Bearer to Chris in years, and to Chve in heart and tastes, 
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than to him (and one man always discounts another). He 
knew that he was out of the piifhire while that young 
trio romped within it — framed in the summer tints that 
so well became them ; and soon they were out of the fore- 
ground too, for after Chris had whispered something into 
her ear, in a moment (so convenient were the Crag's 
Foot grounds for transpontine appearances and disappear- 
ances) like sprites the three had vanished from the scene. 

Sue laughed, and looked at Gregory, for she had 
thought she knew Bam, though it would have been 
amazing if she had, as Bam did not know herself, and 
could not in the least have told why she went larking off 
with Yelloly, when she ought to have been in a seventh 
heaven at Gregory's unexpeifled appearance on the scene. 

" Poor old chap — looks ill, don't he," said Chris, as 
they slipped behind clumps of rhododendrons, by a back 
cut towards the upper terraces. " Came down yesterday 
—his wife and the kids are staying at Lynwater. 1 wonder 
who told him you were here ? " 

Chris had mentioned Gregory's wife because he did 
did not wish Bam to forget her existence ; for he was no 
fool, asd from what he had seen in town, had formed his 
own conclusions about the conditions of Bam's life, even 
though she turned a bright and scornful face to the world 
and escaped its pity — indeed the world always considered 
her a very successful and joyous person. 

Neglei^ed by one man, run after by another, moped to 
death in an attic, Chris, once he got the chance, cut in 
with the distindl intention of making her life happier if he 
could ; and when Sue asked him down to Crag's Foot for 
Whitsuntide, he came like a bird, as he himself put it, 
and was doing more to bring Bam round to a healthy 
state of mind than all the rest of them put together. For 
Chris was a dehghtful boy, clean-limbed, clean-minded, 
who frankly thought life was a great joke if you took it in 
reasonably quick time, for it is the moderates who in- 
herit the earth. There was an irrepressible larkiness 
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about him that brought out every frivolous impulse in 
Bam, aud as inevitably drew them towards each other, 
as two kitteas or whelps, who have met, and in a frolic- 
some mood combined to have a good spree. 

This morning the trio were happened upon by Sue and 
Gregory, near the poultry cottage, extremely happy, and 
at that moment eating chocolates out of a big Barbellion 
box, one side of Barn's face being well smudged by a 
brown sticky salute recently imprinted on it by Clire. 
She could not find her handkerchief, so held up her fresh 
face to Chris to be wiped, taking no notice of Gregory, 
for she was now quite as angry to find he had not followed 
her, as she was just now when she believed that he had, 
and, with all a woman's inconsequence, meant to pay 
him out for doing nothing. 

" Is it only chocolate ? " cried out Sue. " I expe<5ted it 
was stilts, and I warn you. Bam, that if you break your 
neck here, I won't stop to bury you." 

" Mummy's never ill," said Chve indignantly. He was 
having a perfeifUy glorious time all round, fishing in the 
trout stream, riding a pony, larking about with his friend 
Chris, and in the evening supping upstairs in a turret 
sitting-room, with his own special footman told off to 
attend to his wants. For a gentleman of five years' old, 
all this was, no doubt, immoral, but extremely nice. 

Sue looked bored ; she wanted a long talk with Bam, 
and could not get it. After all, she would have kept her 
friend more to herself if she had asked some other women. 
There were too many men already, and now here was 
Gregory, and she was furious to find him established close 
by, at Lynwater. And she thought he was a fool to wear 
a straw hat and country clothes — there were so few men 
who could do so with impunity. 

Clive and Chris had promptly vanished, but presently 
Noll appeared, looking extremely sulky, for be was as 
jealous of Bam, as Gregory was of Chris, and he wanted 
Sue all to himself that morning, and why couldn't Bam 
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go off with old Strange, and leave him with his best- 
beloved ? 

Bam was only too anxious to oblige him — but not to 
the extent of going off with Gregory, and as they negoti- 
ated a narrow bit of the path, Gregory and Sue being 
ahead, and Noll loitering bebind to light a dgar, she 
adroitly slipped round a huge magnoUa tree they were 
passing, and in a second was taking a bee-line to the par- 
ticular spot where she would be. 

When Gregory looked round, a bare five seconds since 
she had been beside him, there was not a sign of her, and 
Noll, whose eyes had been fixed on the vesta he had been 
applying, looked completely non-plussed, staring first at 
the sky, then at the ground, as if it had opened to swallow 
her up, and Sue laughed till she nearly cried, but Gregory 
took it very quietly, and soon after made his farewells, 
turning in the dire<5tion of the house. 

The two left behind smiled a little tragically at each 
other as they looked after him, and then they sauntered 
idly along that enchanted garden that must have been 
Eden once, and is still one of the sights and glories of the 
world. 

It was now early summer, but to see Crag's Foot in 
its foil perfeiflion, the time should be spring, and if once 
you had climbed those paths, beckoned onwards by the 
blue fingers of the violet, forgetting to look heavenwards 
in meeting the anemone and primrose eyes that glanced 
up at you shyly from below ; closing your eyes anon to 
draw in, and steep yourself with the vivid scents of leaf, 
and bud, and flower, with which mingled, but did not 
divide, the salt sweet smell of the sea ; then you would all 
your life long remember it, but with a httle ache at your 
heart as though you had been very near heaven, and yet 
had not the power, or grace, quite to enter in. 

Gregory took keen note of everything, and not one 
green arcade, or gUmpse of sapphire sea, or scent of 
aromatic shrub escaped him as he passed with his rapid 
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step up, and up, to the higher terraces, which was a some- 
what strange way surely of departing from Crag's Foot. 

His steps made no sound on the springy turf, and as 
he climbed, the beauty of all that lay around, and beneath, 
and above him appealed to him powerfully ; in spite of 
bis preoccupation his heart swelled, and he thought how 
Paradise itself could give lovers no sweeter rendezvous 
than this. Bam had been cruel to him, as she often was ; 
and yet, when she slipped away, had it not been a chal- 
lenge to him to follow and find her ? A man is his own 
Providence in such matters; and Gregory's acute sense 
of bearing stood him in good stead, and was the cause 
presently of the running to earth of his quarry. For he 
came at last to a small clearing made by the great master 
who had laid out these grounds, nor suffered Nature to be 
interfered with, only slightly supplemented by Art ; and 
from this coign of vantage, whence one saw a glorious 
world unrolled below, no sign of human being was visible ; 
yet, as Gregory paused to take his breath, there came dis- 
tindlly to his ears &om a cluster of trees overhanging the 
very edge of the terrace, a low, triumphant, mischievous 
chuckle. 

He had never known but one grown woman who 
laughed with the careless, irrepressible glee of a more 
or less naughty child ; indeed, such mirth seldom sur- 
vives childhood ; and as the blood leaped to his face, he 
asked himself if any ordinary fetters could bind so free a 
thing, so wild and wandering a spirit as hers 7 But there 
is this point of resemblance between the cleverest man and 
the biggest fool alive, to suppose he is able to do with one 
particular woman, what no other man alive has accom- 
plished ; and Gregory strode half-a-dozen step>s, and there, 
OD a seat overhanging the cliff, and completely concealed 
from the path, sat Bam, her arms crossed on her shoul- 
ders, hugging herself all up together with joy at the 
neatness of her escape. The thought of Noll's stupid, 
astonished t&ce (a woman always thinks a man stupid 
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when she does not like him, or he her), when the earth 
apparently swallowed her up, tickled her mightily, and 
then she seemed to see Gregory's self-controlled one, but 
with that shade on it she knew so well how to bring 
there. 1 it had been smart t How Chris and Clive 
would have enjoyed it ! How they would yell when she 
told them ! And she crowed once more, then looking up 
suddenly, saw him, and her jaw dropped, for if she had 
been neat, he had been neater. 

He smiled quietly, moved her white ^drts away from 
the seat that barely held two persons, and perforce she 
had to make room for him, though she threw up her head 
restively, and plunged helter-skelter into that much abused 
hook — the beauties of Nature. 

" It is my favourite loop-hole," she said, looking lov- 
ingly down on the panorama spread out below, for the 
Castle sat with her feet in a sea of amethyst, and her 
back to the moor above, but between the sea and the 
moor were woods and terraces, and behind a clump of 
trees at their highest point was Barn's hiding place. 

Suddenly it struck her how often in lonely hours she 
had piiftured herself sitting here with Gregory, and gazing 
on that scene, only she bad always sworn that she would 
never so trust herself . . . and now here she was, 
caught, and put in a comer like any truant school girl. 

" Isn't it wonderful," she went on, with that coolness 
she alwajrs showed in tight places, " how in the open-air 
Ufe, one leaves tragedy behind — almost doubts its exist- 
ence ? For shut up in rooms, we feed on ourselves. Sue 
always says that is why the French are such a much 
cheerier race than we are, because they take all their 
pleasures in the open air, and use their houses only to 
sleep and to die in — not to contain their lives and 
quarrels." 

" Why did you run away from me like that just now ? " 
he said, quietly, " you are fond of running away. Do 
you treat Wildfire like that ? " 
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" It's wooderfuU)' easy to lose yourself at Cr&g's Foot," 
said Bam, turning upon him an innocent face that hid 
more than he could put a name to. " How do you like 
my country rig-out ? " she added, hurriedly, for ooce only 
affei5ting that vanity, which, next to her sense of humour, 
she always vowed was the only thing that had kept her 
alive. 

" It suits you — this life," he said, taking off the hat 
Sue obje<!led to as frivolous, and thus showing his dark 
silky hair, and the shape of his splendid brow and head. 
"And Yelloly suits you too," he added refleiftively. 

" He has brought me round to a healthier state of mind 
than all the rest of my friends put together," said Bam, 
truthfully, if ungratefully, "we have done nothing but 
play the fool ever since he came ! And please God, we 
intend doing it for another four days." 

He glanced at her from bead to foot, at the sunny web 
of her curly hair, patterned with the flicker of the leaves 
above, the happy eyes and mouth ; the little turn-down 
collar and cuffs, the natty tie, the trim white belt, all the 
girlishness of the country garb that suited her so much 
better than her town one ; and he sighed, for she seemed 
to him then so far away from him, so very, very young, 
and about as easy to catch as a yellow-hammer on the 
wing. 

" He is a good-looking fellow," said Gregory.'his voice 
somewhat harsh, for Bam was coming out ; so soon as 
he had got to understand one phase of her chara<fter, he 
was confronted by another — and had he time and patience 
to sink himself entirely in her happiness ? That was 
just the point — he might give a woman his love, but time 
he had not to give. Bam belonged to the tides, the winds, 
the weather, to moods and &,ncies, to everything in ^ort 
incidental to a healthy, happy animal, at one with Nature, 
in whom a brain was probably a gigantic mistake, making 
complex and therefore imhappy, what was meant for 
purest enjoyment. And yet, after all, had she a brain ? 
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She would not permit him fo read one line of her book, 
and so &r, he had no proof that she was anything but 
bright — and many graceful animals are that. 

" Chris," said Bam, assuming his thoughts, and no 
man's face was more captable of expressing (and hiding) 
them than Gregory's — " is only a boy, barely two-and- 
twenty. And I love boys, because of Clive ; and he has 
not felt the awful strain and responsibility of life yet — 
he is much as I was at sixteen, born to laugh and play — 
and at the bottom of every woman's heart, old and young, 
is the desire to frivol, to talk nonsense, if only she can 
get some one to listen to her 1 " 

" He is in love with you," said Gregory, quietly, " how 
could a man be with you much, and not fall in love with 
you ? " 

Bam laughed aloud. 

" O ! poor fellow," she said, " it has never even 
occurred to him to think if I am a boy or a girl, married 
or single I I am just an awfully good pal, and what he 
thinks good company. We both love a horse — it's in my 
family — my Dad is the best cross-country rider in the 
county, and all the open-air things you and Dennis (this 
was a nasty one) despise, Chris and I love." 

" You are a born flirt," said Gregory, in strong, com- 
manding tones, " an outrageous flirt. Didn't I hear of 
you at dinner last night as having jilted Sir John Belmore, 
and half the neighbourhood, to marry Wildfire ? Why 
didn't you marry Belmore ?" he added, abruptly. 
" Couldn't you manage to love him ?" 

"O! Love!" she said, and put her head meditatively 
on one side, as if this were the first she had ever heard of it. 

" How many lovers had you really .'" he said abruptly, 
the stem individuality of his face the more marked for its 
setting in the rich greenness of their bower, in the vivid 
youth of the spring. 

She made no answer, only smiled, and looking in her 
tace, a premonition, a warning seized him — she would be 
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sitting here as gay as Spring, as fresh, as fanciful, while 

" And I wonder how many more there will be ?" he 
added, with the rough note that in a man means pain. 

"Why do you say such things?" she cried out 
pas^onately, and turning very pale. " Have I had such 
a good time ? Do you grudge me my little hour of 
forgetfulness — of madness if you will — because I am 
trying not to think ... do you know that this is the 
first time I have been thoughtlessly, utterly happy for 
years ?" 

" Forgive me," he said, but he knew that she was slip- 
ping away from him . . . she had been nearer in her 
wretchedness, and her attic, than she would ever be to him 
again. And it was only yesterday that a miracle had been 
wrought, and he had unexpe(fledly found her at his jour- 
ney's end (for he had no idea Crag's Foot was near Lyn- 
water), and they were sitting here side by side, in one of 
England's most famous and exquisite scenes, and though 
he had caught her, she bad tried to escape from him and 
frivol round with Yelloly ! 

And yet, so baffling is the heart of woman, at that very 
moment she was thinking, not of Chris, but of Dennis, 
and wishing ha were in Gregory's shoes at that moment, 
as the latter looked at his watch, which painted to a 
quarter to one, and said : 

"The children will be expe<5ting me home to lunch," 
(she observed that he did not say " my wife "), and Bam 
jumped up, deUghted to find she was not in the least afraid 
to sit there beside him ; delighted to hnd she was glad to 
go. The lines in his face, that seemed to grow deeper as 
she walked beside him, vexed her : she wanted him to be 
as happy as herself, and fit in comfortably with the land- 
scape : it struck her then that Nature immensely discounts 
the charm of a man's intellect, and in point of fact, 
ignores it. 

They fell in with Chris on the road, and the flawless- 
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Dess of that young man's complexion and flannels was not 
lost on Gregory. After all, it must be nice to be a clean, 
healthy animal lilte that, and it was a rest for Bam to be 
for a time an animal too, and gather up her strength, and 
it was only part of the cruelty of youth that at Crag's 
Foot she should prefer Yelloly to himself. On the other 
hand, he did not tell himself that had she been forty, he 
would have preferred a girl of sixteen, for youth is, and 
always must be, the greatest beauty in the eyes of man. 

In the stables they found Sue and Noll humorously 
regarding Gregory's horse, which had told tales, tales that 
Sue did not like, and that Barn's advent on the scene in 
Gregory's company suddenly corroborated. 

"1 lost my way," said Gregory quietly, "and Mrs. 
Wildfire has helped me to find it," at which Sue smiled : 
it was one way of finding the stable, to chmb half-way in 
a contrary direifHon to the moor. 

" Capital seat," said Chris, as they watched him ride 
away, and Bam nodded approval, for all the Escotts had 
been put into the saddle when they were babies, and had 
never known fear. She thought of her father and longed 
to see him. " Mrs. Bam wants a lesson," said Sue to 
herself, " and however much it may hurt her she shall 
have it. Will you drive with me this afternoon. Bam ?" 
she said presently, when they were sitting in the big, cool 
dining-room, its many windows under awnings looking 
out on a Mediterranean blue sea, that lay beyond the 
terraces and woods that sloped down to meet it. And 
Bam promised. Sue might drive like the son of Nimshi, 
and did — but Bam had always felt safer in trusting her- 
self to the tender mercies of a thing that had four legs, 
than one with two. 
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Chapter XII. 

" Bacb of at, u wa travel tbe way of life, tui the choice, according to 
our working, ottumiog ail the voices of Nanus into one aosg of raioidug ; 
or of withering and qaeoching her ■jmpaCh)' into a fearful withdrawn 
alienee of cocdemiutioii — into a crying out of her stonei. and a thafcing 
off her dnit against u*." 

Sue was one of the best whips Id England, and had 
already taken Bam out twice in a high dog-cart behind a 
mare who danced when she did not fly, and only out of 
respect for any one plucky enough to drive her, forebore 
to bring the necks of her cargo home, broken. 

Noll and Wyldesart would come out to see them start, 
Noll, furious that Bam not only took up so much of Sue's 
time and attention, but actually his place beside her ; 
and Wyldesart, because he had always liked Bam, whom 
he described as quite the most amusing woman he had 
ever met. "The clock's always striking the hour with 
her," he used to say, " neither before nor behind time," 
and her almost mediasval buoyancy of thought and man- 
ners, suggesting as they did that nothing was wrong but 
man's laws, were to him a constant refreshment and 
delight. 

Wyldesart was a tall, fair, elegant, blue-eyed man, in 
appearance and blood of the very purest type of aristo- 
crat, and he was on the best of terms with Sue to whom 
be had paid the highest compliment he knew by marry- 
ing her ; he always stuck severely to cocottes— for with 
them, " you never wanted stays to your manners," he 
said. 

When Sue went down, dressed for driving, the sound of 
subdued merriment in the smoking-room attraifled her to 
a sight that assuredly did not point to a hopeless passion 
on Mrs. Wildfire's part for Gregory, or any other man. 
For Chris, worn out with doing nothing, and eating too 
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much lunch, had fallen asleep in a deep saddle-bag chair, 
and with his long limbs lying slack, his mouth a little way 
open, he slept after the fashion of rude man, who leaves 
care behind him when he enters the land of Nod, and Bam 
and Chve had taken advantage of this complete obhvious- 
ness to decorate him with a fool's cap, and with &iry-like 
touches of a burnt cork to accentuate a budding mous- 
tache that worked hard for a footing. At the moment of 
Sue's entry, Bam, armed with a huge powder-puff, was 
improving his complexion to the dead whiteness of a 
down's, while Clive capered round in rapture, begging 
hard to be allowed to take a turn at his friend himself. 

Unfortunately he laughed too loud, and Chris, with his 
mouth half full of violet powder, sprang up, and seizing 
Bam, stuck her on the top of a cabinet near, and with a 
" There, Miss ! " he retreated, leaving her high and dry. 

"You absurd children," cried Sue, laughing at Barn's 
abrupt change of coimtenance from delighted enjoyment to 
blank astonishment ; " do you know the mare has been 
at the door at least ten minutes ? And she'll take her 
revenge, you bet, for being kept waiting." 

Chris relented, and picked Bam off the perch, to which 
Clive had already indignantly dragged a chair, and then 
be looked in the glass, shook his fist at his two tormentors, 
and followed the women out to put them into the dog-cart, 
and at the same time bring a look of pained astonishment 
to the noblemen (all but Chris' friend) who condescended 
to wait upon the Wyldesarts, and who really felt they 
had a right to expedl their inferiors to behave themselves 
hotter. 

The mare had objected to waiting, and went from the 
courtyard to the gates in one flash of greased lightning, 
and they had reached Lynwater almost before they were 
aware they had left home, meeting Gregory on the out- 
skirts of the town, riding with a pretty Uttle girl on either 
side, and looking alert and happy, and years younger than 
usual. 
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Bam thought the r6U of father suited him far better 
than some others she had seen him play (like Dennis], 
aud yet it somehow made her feel small, and a person of 
no account, she could hardly have told why, 

" There's bis wife," said Sue, whose eyes were all over 
the place, and Bam looked eagerly at the tall woman 
coming down the street towards them, walking with a 
man whom, apparently, Sue knew, as he lifted his hat 
with a look of intense admiration and hommage as they 
frpnt by ; and indeed, Sue, with the reins in her hands, 
w6s a matchless and splendid sight. She drove with a 
consummate ease, with a mastery and knowledge of horses 
that made it mere child's play for her to guide animals so 
full of Bre and blood, that they seemed to leap forward 
solely under their own control, while she herself was the 
very quintessence of smartness, her beauty at such 
moments assuming a ckic and devilry that almost stopped 
your breath as you looked at her, while you realized the 
daring and distiniHion of which one of these fine flowers 
of the aristocracy is capable. 

She would turn her horses sharp round in the most 
crowded part of Bond Street, threading her way in and 
out of the traffic like a successful juggler performing his 
tricks, escaping even a graze ; but there was a touch of 
recklessness, of hardness, about her face at such times 
that Bam hated, and which was especially noticeable 
to-day. 

" I see they have put in my card-case," said Sue pre- 
sently, " when they know, too, 1 never pay visits here. 
Still, for once it's lucky ; I'll leave cards on Lady Strange, 
and ask her, and Gregory, and Colonel Fawley over to 
dinner to-morrow night. Belmore is coming, and we'll try 
to make up in numbers what we lack in distintflion." 

Bam turned pale. It is always a bad moment for the 
unlawfully loved woman when she comes face to face with 
the one who loves lawfully, and was Sue, her friend, 
a^ually bringing about this thing ? It was always dts- 
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tiniflly understood that wbeo Sue came here for a few 
days it was in villegiatura, and woe betide the person 
who called, yet she was aflually inviting Gregory's wife, 
whom she would not even remember in town. 

" So long as you leave me Chris, 1 don't care," said 
Bam crossly. " Anyway, he doesn't let me into holes." 

" O ! don't bet on Chris. Didn't you see how white he 
got at lunch, after reading a letter that came by the second 
post, and how completely he has had the hump ever 
since 7 " 

" A trouble can't be very bad that he is able to ^1 
asleep over," said Bam." " What is it 7" But shespc^e 
in a low tone, for the groom behind had ears. 

" O I nothing. Only a woman who has got hold of 
him, and won't let him go — she is nearly old enough to 
be his mother. The poor boy has just ^ot his commis- 
sion in the Guards, but its ten to one if he does not blow 
his brains out, instead of joining." 

Bam felt sick, and a fierce revolt against human nature 
and the people about her, seized her. Was there nothing 
untainted on earth? Were all affeiftioos in Sue's set 
" mere tents of a night ?" She took a sudden resolve to 
go over to War Coppice next day, and remain there — 
stagnation seemed beautiful to her at that moment, and 
life a horrible thing that went thrashing round, driving 
peace and purity before it out of every gate. 

" O !" she cried, in a choked voice, " its such a dose 
of human nature as makes one long to sit in the middle 
of a green field, with only nice, clean animals round one ! 
People in society seem to be all alike — there is only — 
you." 

Sue's face was cold and dark, and weary in the sun- 
light as she looked down on her friend, but she said 
nothing — because there was so much to say. She had 
turned the mare's head by now, and stopped her at the 
hotel at which the Stranges were staying, and while the 
groom stood at Fiamma's scornful head, she scribbled a 
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line on the back of a card, and gave it to one of the hotel 
servants. 

" Sue I " exclaimed Bam, when they had started again, 
" I shall not be at that dinner to-morrow. If you won't 
have me driven over to War Coppice, I'll hire a fly — or a 
donkey cart ; or Clive and I will walk, but I won't stay at 
Crag's Foot," 

" Yes, you will," said Sue, calmly, " you won't let 
Gregory know you've run away, because you are afraid 
to face his wife." 

" I have done her no wrong," said Bam, and her face 
flamed. 

" No. 1 fancy the mischief was done long before you 
appeared on the scene. Don't jump on Chris," she added 
with some anxiety, " I had no right to give him away — 
and he may pull round after all — but I doubt it. You 
see, she gets a year older every year — and so does he." 

But Bam was silent, and all the beauty of the summer 
day, together with her high spirits, had departed ; yet 
she felt that nothing would have mattered, nothing 
would have touched her very nearly, if she only knew that 
Dennis, faithful and loving, was awaiting her in the 
san<5tuary of home And during the drive back, she 
thought of nothing but him, and her own shortcomings, 
and resolved to bold a court-martial on her own conduct 
at the very first opportunity she got. And by way of 
making blacker her own case, she resolved to read over 
those love letters of Dennis, written years ago, that con- 
trasted so forcibly with those she now-a-days received, 
constru<5^ed on Ollendorf's method, and not grateful and 
comforting. 

" I wish Dennis were here," she said, as they turned 
in at the gates of the Castle, for whatever was in her 
thoughts, out it must come, and Sue smiled inwardly, for 
already Gregory's wife, used as an incantation, was be- 
ginning to work. 
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Chapter XIII. 

B iricli A hair o( her hex 



Time seemed to have rolled back seven years, and Sue, and 
Bam, and Wyldesart, and Belmore, sat in the identical 
places they had occupied on a certain evening when 
Bam had informed the latter that she did not mean to 
marry him, because she bad decided that only an ex- 
tremely clever man could make her happy. 

Across the table Sir John looked at her, and half 
grimly asked himself : " Where is that clever man now ?" 
for Gregory sat beside her, and Barn's old love saw at a 
glance how things were, and was sorry, for a man always 
likes to think a beautiful woman good, especially when he 
has once loved her. And somehow her face did not assert 
that she bad made a happy marriage, which means that 
the man knows how to enjoy life, and make his wife enjoy 
it also. 

The men who loved Bam always found ber beautiful, 
and Belmore thought her better looking than ever, and 
far more brilliant, but with a suspicion of hardness in ber 
manner of which she had formerly been innocent. He 
was not sure that bis mother of twins at borne did not 
suit him better — and Bam on her part looked at him 
keenly, observed that he left the last button of his waist- 
coat undone, and compared him unfavourably with 
Dennis' tall, sinewy figure (the prototype of a greyhound 
in animals), and with Gregory's lithe one, and often as 
she had wished she had married the clod, and lived with 
biro the clod's life, of health, and peace of mind, and 
leisure, and love ; she knew now tliat if she had 
suffered very keenly, she bad also lived very vividly, and 
that life with Belmore could never have satisfied her. 
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And yet she was conscious of a grudging envy of 
Betmore's wife — of all those little children at whose num- 
bers she laughed — for indeed they were the only things 
she really regretted; that to sit at the head of a table, carv- 
ing a leg of mutton for rosy, clamorous youngsters, with 
the fresh air blowing in at the window, and the current of 
young life flowing all about her, would have made her 
supremely happy — it was the human touch, the com- 
panionship that she wanted, and without which, at one 
period of her life, she had almost starved. Her heart 
would have been torn between them all, no doubt, and 
probably she would have set them a frightful example, 
but they would have loved and prate<fted her, and she 
would have loved them, and that was what she wanted, 
she would not have been morbid then. And yet — and 
yet 

" Clivc is coming in to dessert," said Chris in her ear, 
"and Wyldesart's going to make him turn cartwheels 
afterwards. We had a hell of a time out fishing this 
afternoon." 

Bam smiled, and Belmore wondered what it was that 
brought the most lovely look on her face be had ever 
seen there — clearly there was happiness in her life some- 
where. And then she remembered that she was angry 
with Chria, who looked pale and down in the mouth, but 
promptly she thought of Clive, and how some day, when 
grown up, he might be in a scrape, and he would want 
some woman to help him and be kind to him, therefore 
relented, and promptly advised Chris to "buck up," 
which he did on the spot, having worried greatly over 
her sudden coolness. 

*' I wms goii^ to say the same thing to you," he satd, 
"if you had not frozen me. How dull we are to-night !" 
he added, glancing round the table where somehow every- 
thing seemed iced like the champagne, because there was 
DBither the isolation of a big party, nor the sociability 
of a very small one. 
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" I wonder if Strange married her all at oace, or io 
cantlets ? " he added, in a whisper. 

Bam glanced across the table at Gregory's wife, sitting 
next Wyldesart, who looked bored to extinction — it was 
so impossible to And a respectable woman interesting. 
There certainly was a great deal of her, and that of 
birly good quality, but though absolutely without dis- 
tinction, she was yet a fine, good-humoured woman, with 
apparently but one idea in life, and that one to make 
every hour of it pass without thought, and pleasantly. 
" Fais ce que voudras, Advienne que pourra" had, 
probably, been her motto in life, and would be to the 
end. 

In the drawing-room before dinner, she had glanced 
casually at Bam on being introduced to her, and it was 
easy to see that she had never even heard her name 
before, and Barn's fiery heart throbbed indignantly, for 
this was the lawful owner of Gregory, she was " the other 
woman," her name unmentioned in the precin<ftsof home. 

Of the Stranges' attitude towards each other, she could 
not form any impression. She certainly did not see pass 
between them (she said to herself derisively). 



but they did not appear more unattached than the average 
husbands and wives who dine out together, the men de- 
voutly wishing themselves at home. 

" Why did you not tell me you were coming here 7 " 
said Gregory, for on the terrace he had quite omitted to 
put the question he had intended. 

" Because I had not seen you to tell you," she said 
indifferently. Sue was a beast, and, nibbing her lesson 
in hard, how was her viiflim to talk easily to Gregory 
under his wife's eyes ? 

" It was unavoidable," be said, " but the day that I was 
to have called, 1 wired to you instead " 
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" I know," she said composedly. " I was walking, and 
saw your carriage waiting outside the telegraph office, so 
concluded you were within." 

" At the very hour you expei^ed me ? " he said. 

"Yes." 

He merely glanced at her quietly, and went on with his 
dinner. It provoked her to find that in that softened 
light he looked by far the most distinguished man present, 
and with the most distinguished manners, and all that 
was subtle, enigmatic, of the life spiritual, not material, 
drew her towards him, just as in the open air, among bees, 
and moths, and animals, she sought Chris, only to-night, 
and in cold blood, it suddenly occurred to her that some 
of their frivoUings had verged perilously on horse-play. 

" Those are dear little girls of yours," she said, chang- 
ing the conversation abruptly. Since he was a family- 
man, she would talk the fomily to him. 

" Did you see them ? Lightning toils after Lady Sue's 
cattle in vain." 

" Yes. Will you bring them over to see me ? Though 
I am very helpless with girls, and don't know what to say 
to them. I undressed one once, and she wore over forty 
petticoats and strange things — and 1 thanked Heaven 
Clive was a boy ! " 

" When will the novel be out ? " enquired Gregory, 
with something in his face that his wife knew, and which 
made her cast a longer glance at Bam than she had 
vouchsafed her in the drawing-room just now. 

" A novel P " said Bam, " what bad grammar ! You 
may say ' a novel thing,' ' a new thing,' but you might as 
well say ' a new ' as a novel ! Such as it is, however, it 
will be out next week." 

She spoke irritably — ^her nerves were on edge, she felt 
unreasonably angry with Gregory because he added to 
her discomfort by the mere fa<5l of being there- And 
suddenly, remembering the part he played in her book, 
she turned a sudden look on him that almost touched 
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luminosity, revealing to him many things at which he had 
only guessed, and, in that moment, the idea of her as a 
mere romp, larking with Yelloly, faded, there was real 
depth here, and the flashing points of a new and unsus- 
pedled personality were revealed, 

But the nonentity on Gregory's right here cut in with a 
^tuous remark, for it was not every day he sat near so 
famous a personage, and then Bam, glanced round the 
table, and the true inwardness of things was revealed to 
her. 

She seemed to see a brazen Cocotte seated by Wylde- 
sart, and a coarse Circe by Yelloly ; Gregory's wife was 
simpering at a compliment from Colonel Fawley ; she her- 
self sat with Gregory, who loved her ; Sue and NoU 
(though she beheved thai was innocent) must have been 
adjudged sweethearts by any outsider ; and then she met 
Belmore's eyes, and knew that he at least was honest — 
and clean. 

Was he remembering the gaiety, the ease and camara- 
derie of the last meal in this room, at which he and she 
had sat together, for he did not then know what was to 
come after it ? And she had jilted him then, only to sit 
before him now, an inwardly humiliated woman, who 
asked herself how she would have liked to sit at table 
and look on, while Dennis was trying his hardest to win 
a wife away from her husband ? If he had faults, they 
were accidental ones : the temptations came to him ; he 
did not go and deliberately look for them, and the hot 
color came up into her face as she sat there by Gregory's 
side, and she thought that she could never again look at 
those Holbetns on the wall opposite, without seeing 
Gregory's wife in the foreground. . . . 

She drew a deep breath as if she were stifling, and Sue 
covertly marked the changes of her face, and was sorry for 
what she suffered, but she saw that Bam's pride was up 
in arms, and that Lady Strange had not been asked there 
in vain. But her nerves too, were all jarred that evening, 
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and it was a relief to every one when Clive, sent for by 
Wyldesart, came flying in, his white sailor suit half 
fastened, and with great verve and distinction did cart- 
wheels on the spot, in and out of the men servants, and 
drank a little champagne out of Wyldesart's glass, then 
grew uproarious, and patronised his mother, and cheeked 
Yelloly outrageously, to Wyldesart's huge delight. 

And presently Wyldesart, who adored the child, had a 
space cleared on the table, and asked Clive to " oblige" 
with a song, and whispered something in his ear. Bam 
was not aware as Clive sprang up, a gallant, graceful 
little figure with fair, tossed hair, and sparkling eyes, that 
he had convulsed the men in the smoking-room that very 
afternoon with a ditty unknown to her, and learned below 
stairs, and Clive in his excitement or innocence had for- 
gotten its character also, so now, throwing a roguish 
glance to one of the footmen who blushed, but could not 
hinder the catastrophe, the boy trolled out in the sweetest 
possible voice : 

" O I riding oa the top of an om-ni-but. 
Some very strange sights you see I 

But here Yelloly rushed at, and suppressed him, muffling 
the third line, though Clive managed to break away, and 
get out with breathless rapidity, at the top of his voice, 
the last one 

With another felbw's wife upon his *im<"! " 

Wyldesart shrieked with mirth, and everyone laughed, but 
to Bam it was the finishing stroke in the horror of the 
evening — her very child was becoming demoralised in this 
vitiated atmosphere, and she arose in her wrath, and led 
Clive from the room. He went with a crimson cheek, and a 
dashing air, thinking less of his own indignity than of pos- 
sible misfortune to his friend the footman, and be would 
not give his mind to his prayers till he had extrai5ted a 
promise from his mother that his Telemacbus should not 
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be punished. Then he fell asleep dire^y, looking like an 
angel, but Bam sat beside him, scourging herself with 
questions as to what had she done with this young soul 
put into her keeping ? She had spoilt bint — 1 dreadful 
word — the clay in her hand, the colour on the brush, 
spoilt the one in the baking, daubed the other carelessly 
on the clear page of his mind ... he was too like her- 
self and she dreaded lest he should have inherited her 
fatal temperament. She felt wretched that evening, Bel- 
more had evoked old memories, and she read in his eyes 
that he found her changed, and not for the better. And 
she must go down, and complete her penance with 
Gr^ory's wife, but first she must breathe the air, and 
descending by the study staircase, she passed out on to 
the terrace, and approaching the stone parapet gazed 
abroad at a scene that in all the pale Elysian grace of 
moonlight, was fairer even than by day. 

It seemed to Belmore who saw her approach, pausing 
at the exai5l spot where he had stood seven years ago, and 
she had jilted him, that the only difference in her was, that 
she had worn a black gown then, and she wore a white 
one now, yet both of them had married since then. 

Bam started when she saw htm, and yet it seemed very 
natural for him to be there. 

" What a charming boy that is of yours," he said, and 
then they both laughed at his naughtiness, and she en- 
quired for his own little people at home in a way that 
shewed she was a bom mother, and he saw that the 
slight hardness of her manner had not extended to her 
heart. And then they stood silent, loolcing at the ebony 
and silver of the landscape, at the shiny peaks of the dis- 
tant cliffs, at the dusky gloom of the woods below, against 
which the stiver breast of the sea throbbed and pulsed. 
. . . perhaps the glamour upon it was as vague and in- 
taxable as that which her imagination had cast about her 
future, but it was there now just as seven years ago . . . 
and now as then, there rose up before her a quiet chamber, 
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a student's lamp, and a calm, intelleiflual face that reflected 
content from the t>ook before it, that had seemed to 
promise ker content, also. 

When in battle one man gives another his coup-de-gract, 
he does not pause to admire his handiwork, but presses 
on, but before Bam turned away, Belmore, not reproach- 
ing her, had said — 

" Bam, you have broken more hearts than one — see 
that this man does not break yours." 

The words came back to her now, and she remembered 
how that lack of reproach had pierced her as Sue's anger 
had not power to do, for she saw herself a cheat, a &aud, 
a thing that basely accepted substantial gold, and laid 
down counters in return ; a woman whose word was not 
her bond, and who had never even dimly grasped the 
meaning of the word "honour" in her relations with 
men. And she had rebelliously asked herself how if she 
married Dennis for purely intellectual pleasure, it would 
be possible to punish her through her heart ? 

Suddenly she looked up at Belmore, tall, and handsome 
and kind, and knew by instin(5t that he was faithful to his 
wife — would not so much escape temptation, as shun it, 
and it gave her a bitter pang as of a lost treasure, for 
loyalty was to her the finest quality of which a man is 
capable. 

Belmore knew her face very well, and an intuition 
came to him then (for he had loved her very dearly), that 

in some way her life had been put wrong for he 

knew that there had been a beautiful human instrument, 
absolutely true, but if the chords capable of such perfeifl 
music, of vibrating to the whole gamut of human emotion, 
bad been swept by coarse and clumsy fingers, and so 
jarred, and for a time put out of tune, they would not so 
easily be brought again into harmony. And Gregory 
was trying to do this, a man always thinks he can mend 
what another man has broken, and nearly always makes 
it worse. . . ■ Belmore was certain that Gregory loved 
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ber, she had brought that light into many men's faces, but 
his was stronger than the rest^which would win 7 

" You never uttered the word ' retribution ' to me. 
Jack," she said, " but " 

L.ooking down at her be saw the tears lying on her 
cheeks, for the cruel humiliation of the evening had quite 
unnerved her, but before he could speak, she exclaimed : 

" I am tired out — a perfedt fool to-night, was not that 
dinner ghastly ? You'll let me come and see your wife, 
and the little people some day, won't you ? " 

And then it struck her how twice to-night she had been 
asking to see the children of the men who had loved her, 
and that Jack's wife might not be at all anxious to see the 
woman who had treated Jack so ill. 

" Come and gamble !" she said gaily, as they 
approached the open window, and looked in at the 
Meissonier-like interior of the room, the Meissonier-like 
figures of the men and women who gambled at the table, 
the white flesh of the women shining against the men's 
black coats, the scarlet and gold of the picture-lined 
walls making a gorgeous background to all. 

But when she and Belmore came in together, both hav- 
ing been absent for the best part of an hour, Gregory, see- 
ing those traces of tears upon her face, may be excused if 
this latest view of her chara(5ler showed her in the light 
of a mere indiscriminating flirt, who had given Belmore a 
place in her confidence, that she had never granted to 
himself, though when she sat down at the roulette table 
by his wife, and tried hard to talk to her in intervals of 
the game, Gregory smiled to himself grimly. The grain 
of sympathy, of comprehension he had sought In vain for 
fifteen years in that costly rib of his, was not very likely 
to reveal itself to a woman who was neither smart like 
Lady Sue, nor rich like herself. For Gregory's wile 
valued people entirely for what they had got, her husband 
solely for what they were. 

Bam knew what he was thinking, and in a quick revul- 
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sioD of feeling pitied him from the depth of her soul. For 
if his wife so jarred upon her and Sue, as to be able to 
vulgarise, and entirely destroy the grace and charm of the 
evening, what must not her life-long efTecSl be upon him 7 

When she had departed, and with her Gregory and 
Belmore, Chris threw himself into a big chair, stretched 
himself out straight, brought his heels together with a 
click, and with arms trailing on the ground, and closed 
eyes, ejaculated faintly : 

" And take me away, and take me away to the waters of 
soda — mixed with whisky ! Never again. Sue, never 
again — your mixed biscuits — I mean parties. She's so 
beastly well-behaved — and a well-behaved woman can't 
be a well-bred one ! Poor old Strange ! And I thought 
we had all come here for a holiday ! " 

" Life isn't all fooling round," said Sue sharply, " you've 
got to put up with respe^able people and be gine some- 
times." 

" But is she so respedtable ? " enquired Chris languidly, 
" I caught a naughty little something in her eye taHdng 
to Fawley, and your damned good-humoured womra, 
always ready to oblige, are so apt to be obliging in every- 
thing I The devil will out — his hoofs will show, and let 
him tuck his tail into his pantaloons ever so cleverly, (Hie 
day a bit will stick out " 

But he rudely addressed thin air, for Bam and Sue bad 
pounced on their bedroom candlesticks, and eager to and 
a ghastly evening, had fled. 
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" Smnge thjngi pKM nigbUr in this little room, 
All dreary Its it looks Iqr light of day; 
Eochantment leigna bera wbea kt evening play, 
Red firelight glimpses through the pftllid gloom." 

Upon Whit-Monday, Paul Faber called on Dennis at his 
laboratory, where he discovered that scientific man in his 
shirt sleeves hard at work, and as oblivious of the fa<5t of 
its being a glorious holiday, as if it were a day in mirk 
November. 

He stopped in his experimeot to give Paul a hearty 
welcome, swept a heap of books to the ground, and offered 
his guest a chair ; but Faber had ones been as keen an 
analytical chemist as himself, and for awhile the two men, 
with grave, even stem faces, and that light in them 
which a woman rarely sees, busied themselves among 
retorts, beakers, crucibles, test-tubes and countless mys- 
terious vessels of glass and earthenware, talking shop to 
their hearts' content. 

" That glass jar is not safe," said Paul, pointing to 
where it stood on a hastily knocked-up bracket, " it will 
fall on you some day while you are at work." 

But at last they were sitting in the great dusty room 
foce to face, and Paul Faber sniffing up the laboratory 
air as if he loved it, said : 

" Why are you not in the country with your wife ?" 

Dennis lfx)ked up quickly, and their eyes met in a 
steady gaze. 

" Couldn't possibly spare time," he said, coldly, and ss 
he spoke, be got up to fetch his coat, which he put on in a 
way that another man would be able to understand per- 
feflly. 

But Paul Faber had come here to say something, and 
meant to say it, for he was angry with him, but of the 
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sort that praises a man to his back, but chides him to his 
fkce privately. 

" And yet," he said, " Bam, living keenly, vitally, her 
own little life, suffering horribly too, within its narrow 
limits, is wiser than you are, for the page of Nature, not 
the world of books, claims her. Does it never occur to 
you, avid, gluttonous reader and worker that you aie, 
that life will slip by you, your boy grow up, your wife 
grow old, while you are trying to slake a thirst that cen- 
turies would not quench ? But I fear success was never 
won by spendthrifts such as you are." 

" A spendthrift I " cried Dennis, wrathfully, and silently 
extended bis shabby arm, which his sunken face eloquently 
seconded. 

" Not in clothes. A fool can make, and a fool can buy 
clothes — but he can't buy time — it is irreplaceable. Every 
hour, every minute is something stolen from your stock- 
in-trade — use it, live it, there will be lots of time for lying 
down when you're dead ! " 

"And I do use it," cried Dennis. "My work is the 
only thing that interests me nowadays — and Clive," he 
added, as he leaned back in all his length of six feet and 
two inches of maohood. 

Paul shook his head. " And why not Bam ?" he cried 
out sharply. " A mistake 1 A mistake ! With such 
abnormal brain-life as yours, the heart is bound to 
atrophy, if you do away with the tenderness, the follies, 
the bounteous daily bread of that lovemaking, dearer far 
than love to women — and woman is a habit that a man 
may grow out of — and it is the habit he should grow out 
of last. It's bad, bad, when you do so comparatively 
early in life," he added, his voice hardening even as 
Dennis' face did. " You haven't got the right focus of 
life. Wildfire, and I doubt if you ever do get it, now." 

" f want to be quiet," said Dennis, with that dangerous 
light in his eyes Bam sometimes saw there, the outward 
and visible sign of an inward, implacable obstinacy. 
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" Peace is all very well, but success is better," said 
Paul. Think of Huxley's words : " It is a very plain 
and elementary truth that the life, the fortune and 
the happiness of every one of us, do depend upon our 
knowing something of the rules of a game infinitely more 
difficult and complicated than chess. It is a game which 
has been played for ages, every man and woman of us 
being one of the two players in a game of his or her own. 
The chess-board is the world, the pieces are the 
phenomena of the Universe, the rules of the game are 
what we call the laws of Nature. The player on the 
other side is hidden from us. We know his play is 
always fair, just and patient. But also we know to our 
cost that he never overlooks a mistake or makes the 
smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man who plays 
well, the highest stakes are paid, with that sort of over- 
flowing generosity with which the strong shows delight 
in strength. And one who plays ill is checkmated — 
without haste, but without remorse." 

There was a pause, then Paul said : " Don't be check- 
mated — -if not for your own, then for Barn's sake and 
Clive's. Does she ever bring her work round, and sit with 
you here ? If 1 know anything of women, she would 
cheerfully submit to be blown to bits in your company, 
rather than mope in that little upper room alone." 

Here f Dennis glanced jealously round at the heaped- 
up litter, and dirt, and untidyness, that once or twice 
Bam had borne destruflively down on with a quite in- 
adequate duster, while with all his feathers on end, he 
looked on like a hen whose nest is invaded. It seemed 
to him that she took a fiendish delight in riding rough- 
shod over his prejudices, and when she wound up all her 
atrocities of tidying up, by sticking a vase of silly 
daffodils in the midst of his crucibles and retorts, he felt 
himself degraded to the atmosphere of a studio, and for- 
bade her ever setting foot in the place again. 

" She has CUve," said Dennis, putting his pipe between 
atubborn tips, and setting a light to it. 
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" Not always. No doubt she told yoo I had heen to 
see her." 

"Yes." 

"And 1 liked her looks better two years ago than I 
like them now." 

Dennis looked up quickly. 

" She was not happy two years ago," be said ; it was 
after that smash, but all that is over now, thank God." 

" You have cleared yourself — bow ? " 

" By saving, principally." 

" Saving out of your life-blood, out of everything that 
makes life worth living," said Paul, in his deep voice, 
" and while the grass has been growing, your wife's heart 
has starved," 

Dennis uttered an exclamation of anger, then checked 
himself and sat silent, but a dull red colour began to creep 
up his thin face. 

" Man," cried Paul, urgently, "be discontented ; make 
more, and save less. Don't read and dream your life 
away. ' Procrastination, be warned in time, lest in the 
street of By-and-By, you reach the house of Never.' All 
these" — he waved his arm to indicate the half-begun, 
half-linished experiments of which everywhere there was 
evidence — " and that disease of reading which has always 
^ been your bane, are of no use ; you may gain fame with 
them, but never fortune. Are we not told that hours have 
wings, fiy up to the author of time, and carry news of our 
usage f All our prayers cannot entreat one of them to 
return, or slacken his pace. The mis-spents of every 
minute are a new record against us in heaven, and you 
were ever a wastrel in time." 

" Since you have started quoting, so will I," retorted 
Dennis. " Man exists for culture, not for what he can 
accomplish, but for what can be accomplished in him." 

" Does he P And meanwhile your wife pines in an 
attic, with atiyone lo comfort her who pleases — youi son 
is growing up without advantages, and I say, shame on 
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yoQt Wildfire, shame I Give up workinf; for pure science 
sake. Labour to discover something that will give you, 
and those you love, the comfort that is their right. Dis- 
cover an aniline dye— make money ; for remember, that 
if a man's life is precisely what his father has made it for 
bim, easy and happy, or one long struggle with drcum- 
stance, a woman's is what her husband makes for her — 
and a woman is like a flower, she gives you back just as 
much beauty and fragrance, as you bestow care and love 
upon her. There is too much of the Oriental in the 
Englishman; he allows no individuality in his women, 
and would revive the harem if he dared. You see this 
markedly in Jews, perhaps the finest race, in its highest 
fiarm of development, in the world." 

" Bam has been complaining of me to you," said 
Dennis, coldly, and with a dangerous light in bis blue 
eyes. 

" You know her very httle if you could ask such a ques- 
tion — her spirit forbids that." 

" Temper," muttered Dennis. 

" Heartbreak, you mean," said Paul, sharply ; " in 
ninety-nine cases out of a huudred, a nagging woman is 
a sick or unhappy woman ; the hundredth is a Beast. 
A true woman often grumbles only that you may comfort 
her; she nags because she wants your love, your com- 
pany. Take her out to dinner somewhere, bring her a 
nosegay, buy her a brass trinket, snatch balf-an-hour from 
doing what you like to listening to her griefs and troubles ! 
You want the best of everything, and won't do the smallest 
thing to deserve it. She is something keenly coveted, 
brought home, planted in a pot, and forgotten. Cultivate 
her, water her with kindness, and see how she will reward 
you 1 And I tell you this, that a man who negledls all 
those little signs of heart-hunger, is responsible for all 
that follows ; in some cases it amounts to something very 
like cTimioal responsibility. And remember that a man 
takes a bad experience (unless be be bis mother over 
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again) lightly, a woman lets it colour her whole ex- 
perience. 

" Most women are imaginative idiots " said Denniscoldly. 

" Temper .' " repeated Paul indignantly. " I wonder 
how many heart-murders we men have comfortably cover- 
ed up with that all-embracing accusation! Do you want 
the smug woman, comipt through and through, good- 
tempered, well-skilled in the arts of pleasii^ ? Well — 
you know where to find her," he added significantly, " but 
don't look for her in the high-spirited girl you have made 
your wife." 

" You were pretty hard on my wife yourself, once," 
said Dennis, bitterly. 

" I know her better now. Faults she has in plenty, tnit 
you had the sense to get hold of an absolutely loyal 
soul " 

" Loyal ! " Dennis was st^gered, and thought of 
Gregory, though he kept his lips shut on his name. 

" Yes — she is fighting Nature tooth and nail, has done 
so all along with forlorn and gallant courage ; it is not her 
bult that she has a great heart. She has been shamefully 
brought up, but it was a noble and beautiful, if rebellious 
soul that she put into your hand to write your name on, 
and how have you written it ? You had not a single 
advantage to give her except love and companionship, 
and you have defrauded her of both." 

Dennis got up quietly, knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, took off his coat, turned his back on his visitor, and 
began to test some wires and other apparatus, and the 
next moment the eleiftric light flashed into a tube. 

Paul began to understand how this icy impenetratnlity 
had affeifted an impulsive woman like Bam ; how she had 
stormed, and beat her naked heart against it all in vain, 
and he thought that she had come through it better than 
might have t>een expelled — (for there was something 
stupendous in this man's silence) — how was it possible 
to call anyone weak who had such powers of reserve ? 
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B used not to be thus, but debt and difBculty bid 
soured the sweet temper, as years ago Paul had warned 
Bam that it would, for it is ever the sweetest wine that 
makes the sourest vinegar. 

'* It is incredible that a man of your iuteUigeuce and ex- 
perience," Paul went on significantly, " should be such a 
fool. You have not marched with the times, you are of 
the old order of man, and you wanted a woman much less 
sensitive than Bam, who would have smacked you, Mr. 
Dennis, and put you on a right road. You were as badly 
iHviught up, in a different way, as she was, and by the 
wrong sort of woman "—far he knew that Dennis' mother 
had died young, and the boy had got into wrong bands 
very early. " And it's bad — bad for a wife to be so much 
alone, especially when she is as attradtive as Bam. You 
are not wise," he added, angrily, '* to expose her as you 
do to temptation. If a woman is a man's chattel (as you 
seem to think her) you are bound to protedt it like any 
other of your property, and you do not attempt to do 

Paul, looked at that obstinate back, stooping over its 
work, at the long, skilful hands moving with trained swift- 
ness hither and thither, and suddenly realized this giant 
in science as a tnan, one essentially primitive, hardly 
civilized, who would do what he wanted to do ; and what 
he did not want to do, wild horses would not make him ; 
perhaps it was this elemental simplicity that made him 
take a bee-line to Bam's heart and others — and there 
stick. For the more complex a man is, the less likely is 
he to obtain his desires. 

" A woman wants proteiftion," said Paul, deliberately, 
and as if DO break bad come in the conversation, " and it 
b a man's bouoden duty to give it. Debt started the 
trouble, I know ; but it's a horrible thing to see two noble 
natures going to i»ecea from mere lack of dross, and I 
have come here to-day. Wildfire, to ask you to accept 
enough from me to provide a suitable home for your 
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family, and aD income that will enable you to spend less 
time here, and more in the company of your wife." 

Dennis's back straightened itself, and for a full minute 
he stood eit£i, then he turned slowly, and there was a 
little softening in his face as he looked at his old friend, 
who bad made him angry for the iirst time in their long 
friendship, that day. 

" You mean well, Faber," he said, " but you know 
it's impossible. I'll take your advice, and look for that 
aniline dye " — and all the profound contempt of the man 
of science for commercial success spoke in his tone, and 
shewed io every scornful line of his face. 

" Do," said Paul, heartily, " and if you only give your 
mind to it, you'll do it. I never saw any woman so thor- 
oughly out of place as Bam is in that attic : she has had 
three years of it — and remember that ' pleasure and pain 
are the nails with which body and soul are hammered 
tc^ether ' — the one won't hold without the other." 

" She has plenty of friends," said Dennis, coldly, " and 
goes out often." 

" Yes— alone — and in the fastest set in town." 

" I never go out," said Dennis, beginning to lose his 
temper, "none of the real workers do"— ^nd he reeled 
off a list of famous men who never dined out of their 
own houses, or saw a play from year's end to year's end. 

" All these men stay at home," said Paul, grimly, " but 
you go frequently to your — club." 

In the significant pause between the two last words, 
the two men's eyes met, and for a few moments a confliifl 
seemed inevitable, but it was not Dennis who turned 
away. After all, thought Paul, was he innocent P 

" She has a powerful advocate in you," said Dennis, 
half turning back to his work. He looked haggard and 
desperately ill. 

" And I know no one who wants one more. By-the- 
way, do you ever see anything of Strange ? " 

" He is a friend of my wife's," said Dennis, " and at 
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the preseat moment, I believe they are not far apart. He 
is at Lynwater, and my wife with Lady Sue Wyldesart at 
Crag's Foot." 

" And ' man is fire, woman is tow, and the devil comes 
with the bellows,' " said Paul, bitingly, as be got out of 
his chair. "You could have gone with her had you 
chosen, and she would rather have been with you than 
with fifty strangers. Once, Dennis Wildfire, I pitied you 
for marrying the wife you did ; but now, before God, I 
pity her more than any woman I ever knew." 

And he took his hat and stick, and went out, and shut 
the door behind him, and Dennis turned, and looked at it, 
as Bam had so often looked on her shut door, and then he 
sat down heavily, for Paul Faber had been his oldest and 
best friend, and the unfairness one may shew to a woman 
one may not shew to a man ; for them, there is an alto- 
gether different rule of condui!^, and Faber had deliber- 
ately transgressed it. 

And yet Paul's few rough words had done more to 
wake Dennis up, than all those stormy and pleading ones 
spoken by Bam during the past years. Perhaps the 
reason why brave men so rarely speak straight truths to 
fellow-men, is because it needs so stout a stomach, and so 
great a friendship to be able to digest them, and possibly 
also, because what are merely words with women, take 
the shape of blows between men and men. 



Chapter XV. 

" But lirBt a little patience ; firal undo 
This tangled tliread. and wind it to a clue. 
Ab. gBDtle r 'tia u weak as ipideri' ikein." 

Thb beauty of Nature is, that in looking in her face, you 
forget all human ones ; and as Bam sat in her perch on 
the morning before her departure for War Coppice, the 
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sense of uucleanDess in the atmosphere that had lateljr 
quenched her spirits, and spoiled her happiness, was 
washed away ; for a wild storm in the night had swept 
and garnished all the earth, giving to it the vivid fresh- 
ness, and sweet evanescence, of an early spring day. 

Have not certain places most potent influences over 
our lives and hearts, just as certain people influence us 
for good or evil 7 And it was to this nest on the brow 
of Crag's Foot that Bam always turned in imagination in 
every crisis and difficulty, every happy and unhappy hour 
of her life. And chiefly she loved the spot because here 
in one glance, the eye embraced sea, heaven, and earth, 
their glory unrolled for the beatification of one human 
speck of life perched in an eyrie, and unto that speck had 
been granted a soul able to seize upon that loveliness, and 
make it all its own. Up, up &om the sea over the green 
boughs of the woods, honey-sweetened by a thousand 
scents rifled &om the terraces as it brushed by them, 
came a long, long sough of wind, and the hollow, the sea 
below, and the vast dome of the sky overhead, seemed to 
palpitate with rain-washed blue air and colour, the true 
wind-blue that one feels and sees as with one single 
sense. 

Bam was a fellow-comrade of the wind, she loved its 
life, its movement, its soft rushes, and gusty passions, 
was able, as here, with only the sky above, and the great 
vessel of earth below, to «e the air as something real 
between her and the horizon, now made visible by a net- 
work of sunbeams, now passing in a cloud across the 
sloping woods that rose like green puffs of smoke, anon to 
lose itself in a patch of golden light on the sea, that sea 
which she loved as a live companion — not like those 
dead, still things we hang up, or set round our rooms, 
and that never speak to us, that are costly as well as use- 
less, while Nature gives us all for nothing. 

She threw out her arms suddenly, and her heart ex- 
panded, for here she could breathe, and the air, Uie-giving 
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and sweet, that civilized man suffers not to purify his 
sacred person, but fends off with countless wrappings, 
seemed to rummage, and blow clean through her, and let 
daylight in on her soul, to shew the life behind her, the 
life before her, in a saner, clearer light. 

Giordano Bruno, executed in cold blood by ignorant 
fonatics, beheved that the universe had an animating soul, 
which 'was diffused through every form of material exis- 
tence, giving to each the powers and properties it was 
found to possess. 

Some dim, unconscious echo of Bruno's thought was 
perchance in Bam's mind as she exclaimed aloud: 

" And if I had my way, 1 would be a hardy annual and 
come up every year — bloom, and be happy — I would take 
my fill of all the outward beauty of the earth, then dive 
down again among her secrets, and learn them patiently, 
but I would not be a poor human being, half angel, half 
beast, and with every scrap of him so built up by fore- 
fathers and foremothers, that he could not call even his 
soul his own ! " 

For a time Bam sat entranced, then sighed, for she had 
some self-flagellation to do, and had come up here to do 
it, and she must be quick, or Clive and Chris would find 
her out, and prevent her putting those ashes on her head 
that she felt she nchly deserved. 

She gave a long look round, and sighed, but Nature 
had to be silent, because her master man was speaking, 
and Bam, thrusting her hand into her pocket, pulled out a 
letter she had received that morning, and which she pro- 
ceeded to read with a comical look on her very expressive 
&ce. It was written after Ollendorff's method, in brief, 
simple sentences—almost such a letter as one would write 
down to the intelligence of a child of ten, and quite 
mechanically Bam said to herself : " The dam is the 
mother of the lamb," and then she frowned, and I am 
a&aid said the last word, spelt differently, first. 

" It's very lady-like," she said, as she put it away, and 
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then she laughed out with geuuine enjoyment, it was so 
droll to a woman of her intelligence, to be treated as if 
she had none. Dennis was not the first man she had 
known who thought woman incapable of understanding 
any conversation that did not pertain to love, or babies, 
or legs of mutton, or bills. 

And to be sure they had not parted agreeably this time, 
and Bam grinned as she thought of how Dennis had not 
wanted her to go away, and had asked her why she went ? 

" Why, to get away from you, to be sure ! " she had 
cried out deUghtedly, and then he had gone off in a huff, 
thinking what fools women were, and with no sense of 
humour whatever, as they always laughed in the wrong 
place. 

" I think I rather scored there," she said to herself, 
nodding complacently, as she explored her pocket further, 
and fished up a slender packet of letters, and untying the 
string, laid them down on the seat beside her. There 
were not many of them, but they all began differently. 
" My beauty," " My little beauty," " My darling," " My 
little one," and so on. None of this was intelleiflual, nor 
the text either, but highly satisfatflory, and surely, surely, 
he must have loved her then, she thought, as she kissed 
them ? The " Dearest Bam " of that morning's letter 
struck on her, rough as workhouse sheeting on a delicate 
skin, after the enveloping warmth of real love, and she 
had come up here to thrash out the reason of the change 
in Dennis, and discover if it were her fault or his. She 
wanted to find that turning she had missed years ago, 
when by exercising patience and self-control she might 
have made him a better man, and herself a happy woman ; 
for while cruel disillusionment claimed Bam for its own, 
a respe(51 hitherto unknown by Dennis for woman was 
growing steadily up in his heart, and winnowing it day 
by day: she was building up his faith in womanhood, 
while he bad shattered hers in man. 

And after all, what had Dennis done ? If she were 
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told it of another man, she would probably think little of 
it, and make excuses for him, but so soon as that wretched 
Ego was toached, the sin became vital, and an unspeak- 
able wrong done to herself. With what equanimity do 
we hear of the peccadilloes of other people, and the natu- 
ral indignation of those who suffer from them ! " Well, 
well," we say, indulgently, " it is better to overlook it, and 
human nature will be human nature ; " but the moment 
it touches us, the whole world must stand still because of 
the agony we endure, and only pride prevents us from 
filling it with our cries. 

Once more she saw herself an ignorant, headstrong 
girl, seeking an intelligent companion, and finding instead 
a passionate lover : once more, having learned love's 
lesson, saw herself awaken to a woman's bitter dis- 
illusionment and sorrow, remembered how she had 
struggled, and fought out her bad hours alone, and in 
her anguish cried : " All love is lost save upon God 
alone," and how she had come out of her chastening 
QDSubdued, unbroken, with heart insurgent as before. 

Her selfishness would not allow her to realize that 
though passionate love might for a time bridge the 
onlikeness between them, one must sink his identity in 
the other to make happiness possible. For he was 
intellectually so far above her (save for a mannish iauit 
or two) that she could not breathe his rarefied air, and 
be could not stoop to the plain upon which she moved, 
so that real companionship was out of the question. 
Yet love, if only it be real enough, will shine through the 
blackest cloud, if you will give it time, and have the 
pluck to practice patience. 

Though the child was still the light of their eyes, the 
charm of their love was broken, and alas ! to Bam bad 
come the bitter tongue that goes too often with the bleed- 
ing heart, and such conversation as she and Dennis had, 
began always in Bam's earnest wish to please him, and 
ended in recrimination, usually closed by his walking out. 
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declaring that he could not put up with her temper 0117 
longer. 

" If you are going to nag," he would say, " I'm off." 
And when a man does not hit back, but walks away, he 
often walks straight into another woman's arms who 
knows how to make things pleasant to him, and so the 
trouble begins. 

Your man of genius is the most dangerous creature to 
deal with alive — the higher he soars, the lower he falls — 
and then, when the bent bow is relaxed, is it not for the 
softness, the warmth and charm of woman that he longs ? 

Reading Dennis by the light of other men, she found 
him on the whole better than they — yes, and better than 
Gregory. For it all came to the same thing. If one man 
bad sunk her fathoms deep in misery, and the other had 
lifted her into the empyrean of pure content, both were 
materialists, both followed the same ends, and when she 
found Gregory out, as she had found out her husband, 
and she knew all his faults and weaknesses, in how much 
would he be better than Dennis P 

How dared she blame her husband, and look oo him 
with contempt — what difference was there between him 
and that other whom she called hero — and who was worse 
than Dennis, for there is a wide difference between the 
man who sets himself to tempt, and the man who suffers 
himself to be tempted ? 

*'/ viill get you for my -wife yet," Gregory had said, 
and what was the thought, but murder — murder of bis 
wife and Dennis ? 

Gregory's wife ! How many more follies might she 
not have committed had she not been turned back by that 
accidental meeting with Gregory's wife ? It was as salt 
rubbed into a gaping wound, that night at dinner: she 
was not sure that she could forgive Sue for it, and yet 
she knew that nothing could have so illuminated her own 
position of " the other woman " as that ghastly experience, 
the memory of which made her wake up in the night, 
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moaniDK, and with a sense that she could sever be washed 
quite clean a^aio. For she had not been true to herself 
.... she had retrograded in charatfter, in courage, in 
will. Once more up here in this eyrie she seemed to stand 
at that parting of the ways where she had stood a year 
ago. Did not Dennis do well to be angry ? He had been 
very patient, very forbearing during that time, and now 
she had begun the same thing all over again . . . was it 
in a human nature to be so patient a second time — would 
it not argue an ignoble nature ? No matter what Dennis' 
faults had been, she had placed herself ^r below his level 
by her flirtation with Gregory. In her own heart she 
knew that there had never been the faintest possibility 
of her wrong doing, but Dennis was not to know that — 
and he had behaved much better than could have been 
exped^ed. 

Suddenly it flashed upon her that a woman brings 
temptation to her own hearth deliberately: it could find no 
place there did she not welcome it. She blazons her fault 
in the light of day : a man hides it, and " what the eye 
don't view, the heart don't rue." He does not desecrate 
the home, the woman does ; and often as she had cruelly 
taunted and suspeifted Dennis, he had never once taunted 
her on Gregory's account, though indeed she had given 
him reason. 

Rebel had she been. Rebel she was, without courage 
like him to endure his lot, and what she had called pluck 
in herself, she now significantly labelled with another 
name. Dennis was infinitely better : he wore a shabby 
coat, but would give his last shilling to a man poorer 
than himself, never preached or spoke unkindly of any 
one, and acted up every day of his life to noble Charles 
Dickens's behest to his sons when going out into the 
world : " Never be hard on any one who is down." 

But often a man's absence serves him better with a 
woman than his presence, and Bam felt that if only she 
stayed away from Dennis long enough, she would 
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positively ^11 in love with hitn over again, for with his 
letters beside her, bringing the passion of the past, to 
meet the present warmth of her heart to him, Dennis 
showed out clear as the ooe lover of her youth, and the 
father of her child, endeared to her by a hundred home 
ties as no other man could be. 

She had been mad to think it was possible to love two 
men at once — the one with homely, human love, built up 
of memory and association, the other with aU the fire, 
the excitement, the glamour with which imaginary, or un- 
known love alone is clothed. It was the false city life, 
the unhealthy indoor life that had made her imagine such 
a thing possible ; but up here, with the light and shadow 
of the wind playing about her, she reverted to her M 
impressions of Dennis, and not as irritating husband but 
as warm lover he seemed to rise up before her, and draw 
her eagerly, as he used to do, into his arms; when it 
seemed to matter little to him so long as she was there, 
whether she was quiet, or merry, i^ly or pretty, careless 
in her dress, or deliberately made smart, in his honour. 

How long ago was it that they had gone to the ptay 
together, and held each other's hands imder cover of the 
programme? They must have been frightfully in love 
with one another. She would remind him of it . . . she 
would plead hard . . . how handsome he had been then. 

The look of ill-health she had noticed on his &ce at 
their chill parting, flashed into her memory, and when he 
lay asleep, he sometimes had the look of a dead Christ — 
the curling beard accentuating the likeness to a well- 
known print. Bam caught in her breath sharply with love 
and pity, she felt a great longing to pass on to bim 
some of that keenness of joy which was almost pain she 
felt that morning ; she thought of bim in bis ghastly 
laboratory, poor, proud, alone, and she wished that he 
were beside her that she might try and break down the 
wall of ice that kept them asunder, for in the distance all 
big wrongs look picturesque — it is the Utile ones — the 
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little unkindDessfis and omissions that really hurt, and 
hopelessly estrange a woman's heart, and in little things 
Gregory would always shine, and Dennis fail. 

If he would only forgive her — that is how a generous 
woman puts it, who has much to forgive, — if he would 
only love her again, she would sit down and be good, and 
perhaps that terrible feeling that she must wander, wan- 
der always till she found what she wanted, would leave her. 

She caught up one of his letters and pressed it to her 
lips ; a shadow fell between her and the sunlight, and she 
looked up to see Gregory standing beside her. 

His face was dark, he glanced rapidly at the letters on 
the seat, the one she held in her hand, his eyes drank up 
in one jealous glance the endearments with which they 
began, the response in her face. He did not know 
Dennis' handwriting, and Bam knew that he supposed 
she had a new lover. ... it is here that the true chivalry 
of man to woman comes in, that if you shew him the 
least kindness, he instantly suspects you of shewing a 
great deal more to somebody else behind his back. 

Her eyes flashed, for this was her place of worship, 
and she regarded his visit as a great intrusion. ' The mere 
&i^ that he had accidentally discovered it, should have 
kept it sacred, and her remote " Good morning ! " spoke 
volumes. 

" I am leaving to-day," he said, as she tucked the 
letters defiantly into her bosom, and rose from the seat 
she would not share with him, and walked through 
the heavenly lights and shadows of a new green world, 
and they went far in silence before he spoke again. 

" Do you mind if my wife calls on you in town ? " 

She stared at him — how she would have blazed with 
Airy if Dennis had asked her to receive — to receive . . . 
— but he never did. 

" I mind very much," she said tartly, " I receive no 
visitors, as you know." 

" But you will receive me ? " 
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" Occasionally," 

" Id short, one must forget you to be remembered 7 " 

" Possibly." 

He saw that she was utterly indifferent to him, and they 
were as entirely out of touch to-day, as at dinner the other 
night, but he bad no clue to her mind. He felt no awk- 
wardness at meeting Dennis, and it had never occurred 
to him that she would mind meeting his wife ; the impor- 
tance of the latter had never so far intruded itself on his 
own personality, his own pursuits. 

He sighed a little wearily. He bad thought it such 
incredible good tuck to find her here, he had looked for 
such exquisite happiness here with her, and not one 
moment of real enjoyment had he had ; in her attic they 
had been infinitely nearer. Those letters ... he was 
never astonished at anything a woman did, only he some- 
bow expected to find Bam different to the others. Did 
the letter he bad caught her kissing account for her cold- 
ness to him ? For Dennis as the writer of it never entered 
his thoughts. 

"You are very capricious," he said. " Beautiful women 
are always capricious." 

" Don't I " flashed out Bam, angrily, " that is how you 
get round us all — flattery, flattery ! If a woman is plain, 
you call her pretty — when she is pretty, you call her 
lovely — it is the real secret of your power over us— such 
power as it is." 

She paused to look at him, almost as if she hated bim. 
Dennis was used to such glances, which meant nothing, 
but Gregory was not, and it hurt him. 

" It would be impossible to flatter you," be said com- 
posedly. 

'* As if I did'nt know that if my nose had been a little 
longer, my mouth a large bit smaller, and my eyes sea- 
blue instead of sea-green, I might be all you say, but 
I was undeceived quite early in life ! At my first ball a 
man told me I bad just missed being very pretty indeed I " 
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Barn's vanity, real and ineradicable, had seemed to 
suggest a weak point in the citadel, but even here, she 
checkmated him. 

Gregory smiled. " When do you return to town ? " 
he said. 

" Next week. I am going home — to War Coppice — for 
a few days first. Did'nt I ever tell you I've got a dear 
Dad i We are no end of pals. Is'nt that glorious ? 
Look ! " And she pointed to a magical eSe£i of light 
and shade in the landscape, but Gregory was stone-blind 
and stone-deaf to Nature that day, and would not even 
turn his eyes in the dire<5tion to which she pointed. 

" You are more cruel to me than any other woman I 
ever knew in my life," he said, in an undertone, as Noll 
and Sue strolled into sight. 

" The others could not have been worth much," whis- 
pered back Bam tartly. The light revealed deep lines, 
and the multitudinous etchings of life and thought in his 
face ; the four days that had made her a girl again, had 
only accentuated the difTerence of age between them, for 
she had made him suffer severely, and did not care (he 
said to himself) one pin. 

" She's sitting on that poor devil as usual," murmured 
Noll, as they approached. "Shocking temper Mrs. 
Wildfire has, she's quite unbearable if her frock doesn't 
suit her, or everything go her way. I wonder Strange 
puts up with her, or her husband either. It's all that 
beastly colour of hers," he added, under his breath, 
" those Hindoos knew a thing or two when they made it 
penal for a man to marry a woman with a long tongue 
and red hair." 
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Chapter XVI. 

"Gambler, whan will yoa leam tbat the best cast *t dica is, not to play}" 

" What is the matter ?" said Chris, reproachfully, as 
they waited for the mail phaeton to come round that was 
to take Bam and Clive to War Coppice, " and we have 
been such good pals, too !" 

" Nothing," said Bam, looking rather hang-dog, " only 
I am too old for frivolliog — nearly old enough to be your 
mother." 

"That's good," said Chris, "I'm twenty-one, and 
you're twenty-seven — 'pon my word, you are a very youi^ 
Mater." 

" When do you join ?" she said. 

" Next week — but I'm in the Household Guards, you 
know, so I can look in on you pretty often." 

Bam nodded. She would have missed the cheery boy 
in her attic, and she was not pleased with Sue : and Noll 
was rude to her. She did not mean to go on his coach 
again. 

" You'll have Clive," he said, reading her face, which 
was always expressive. 

" No. He flagged terribly in town— I shall leave him 
at War Coppice." 

Her mouth trembled — she seemed to be able to light 
and overcome every emotion, save the one of parting 
with Clive. 

" Stay with him at War Coppice," said Chris after a 
moment of thought, "you are an altogether different 
creature in the country to what you are in town. As I 
always say : ' If you want to see Mrs. Wildfire look 
pretty, you must take her out for a walk !' And you 
don't care for the things that Sue does — all that tommy- 
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rot of running about — no more do 1. I'm awfully keen 
on settling down to be a good soldier." 

Bam drew a breath of relief — evidently he didn't mean 
his life to be put wrong by a woman." 

" I think," she said, " that Sue's life is all very welt for 
those who are born in and of it — one can't enjoy it else. 
The utter indifTerence to time, which however wasted, is 
never regretted--I hope you are an exception — but to 
workers and people like me " 

" But you don't work," be exclaimed. 

" But I do," she said, and blushed, " don't split — but 
I've written a book — it will be out in a fortnight 1 " 

Chris whistled. 

" I knew you were awfully bright," he said, " but a 
book ! " and he solemnly shook hands with her, in con- 
gratulation. 

" Not a word," whispered Bam, hurriedly, as Noll 
appeared on the scene, looking delighted at the prospe<!l 
of her departure. " I'll send you a copy — tell me just 
what you think — yours will be a really valuable opinion, 
because " — she stopped, and laughed in his face. 

" Because I'm a fool," said Chris, composedly, " and, of 
course, you want to succeed with the multitude. Clive 
looks cut up," he added, as that gentleman appeared, his 
Jockey cap awry, his little drab coat and pockets bulging 
with presents from all the humble friends on the estate 
to whom he had been saying farewell, the most precious 
being a real pipe, and twist of tobacco, from his friend the 
footman. 

" Chris," he said, " come over to Grandpa's, and see 
Mummy and me — we'll have lots of fun." 

" Why not ? " said Chris, wheeling round. '^ Is there 
an inn, Mrs. Wildfire ? " 

" Of course — a very good one." 

" And I've got a few days to put in before I join — I'll 
come." 

Sue appeared, then Wyldesart, who took leave of Bam 
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with real regret — as a cocotte he would have found her 
irresistible — Noll veiled bis satis£ai5tion decently, and then 
they were off, Clive sitting behind with the groom, and 
shouting out a fond farewell to the liveried debaucher 
of his manneis and morals. 

Sue was driving a pair of cobs that day, lambs in com* 
parison with Fiamma, but they got over the ground at a 
great pace, and the twelve miles to War Coppice bid fair 
to be covered in record time. Neither of the women felt 
happy, and they talked but little, for the coldness was 
increasing between them, and perhaps only Sue could 
have told why. To Bam, all the ebullient gaiety that had 
swayed her during those first days at Crag's Foot seemed 
like a dream ; disillusion had come, and already the 
dismal staircase to her attic loomed before her, and she 
felt the black cap of loneliness being slowly but surely 
adjusted to her head. For, somehow, she did not feel so 
sure of Dennis making it up, as she had done yesterday 
in her eyrie ; those letters had intoxicated her for the 
time being, but did not touch her like something real and 



" It makes one feel so cheap, doesn't it ? " said Sue pre- 
sently, as if she had been pursuing a train of thought, 
" when one sees oneself as the ' other woman' ? " and to 
Bam the remark sounded as a real insult. " That is why 
one should never flirt with a married man." 

" Vou will never understand," Bam flashed out ; " in 
your order I suppose you can't, that a man and woman 
may be friends — and decent," 

" It is possible," said Sue, who was in an irritating 
mood. And then she drawled out maliciously the Spanish 
proverb : ' My heart and soul are at your service, but 
not — not my pack-saddle.' Though after all, I don't be- 
lieve you have the pluck to do it." 

" Just so," said Bam, and her words cut like a knife. 
" I am one of the old order of women— the women who 
might be wanting in spirit, or as jrou would say, they 
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hadn't the pluck to turn the tables on their men — but / 
think they shewed much more pluck not to do it." But 
already your vices are trickling down to us, and honey- 
combing our virtue," 

Sue coloured. There were moments when she felt 
that she belonged more to her own order than to Bam, 
when standing on tip-toe bored her, and she felt almost 
inclined to s'encanailler with the rest. 

" Why did'nt you marry Belmore ? " she said, sharply, 
" it is seeing him again, I suppose, that upsets my temper 
when I think of Wildfire." 

*< I thank God," said Bam, " that I did not choose 
that well-ordered, well-kept path of Hfe. As it is, 1 have 
suffered, but I have keenly enjoyed " 

"And you'll suffer a lot more," said Sue, "for you 
must love and be loved, or you'll die ! " 

" I hate a yearning woman," said Bam, sharply, though 
she had gone a little pale, " what she has not got, she 
must do without. Of course, a woman wants sympathy, 
it is meat, and drink, and air to her, and when you find 
it between two married people, then that marriage was 
made in heaven, and those two will walk on flowers from 
bridal to grave." 

" A joy in short, that you or I are never likely to 
taste," said Sue, drily, " but your nature requires more 
than mine." 

" And I have more," said Bam, " I've got Clive," and 
indeed it was impossible to forget that young man, who 
had babbled all the way like a brook. 

" Whom you are making into a delightful man for 
another woman," said Sue, who was in one of her worst 
moods, but they had now reached the town, and were 
almost at Mr. Escott's door. For the first time in their 
lives they were to part with coldness, for Sue had no 
intention of going in — she never showed up where she 
knew she was not welcome, and Mr. Escott had very 
definite views of her as a friend for his daughter. 
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" I can't stand your Dad," she said, frankly, " he's a 
selfish beast. Let him send away some of his horses, and 
men and maids, and help you and Wildfire ! What are 
geniuses sent into the world for, but to be helped ? " 

" Every tub should Stand on its own Iwttom," said 
Bam drily, and then they kissed each other lightly, 
Clive scrambled down, and solemnly shook hands with the 
groom, then with her, the big housedoor flew open, and 
Sue, saluting with her whip, drove rapidly away. 

It seemed to Bam that she had been absent hundreds 
of years as her mother advanced to give her an un- 
demonstrative greeting, while Clive was vociferously 
welcomed by a crowd of young uncles and aunts, who 
instantly enveloped, and carried him off to innumerable 
outdoor joys. But behind her mother came a girl, quite 
as tail as Bam — the sister who was almost a stranger to 
her, as she had been educated in France, and only lately 
come home for good. 

Bam kissed her eagerly, it was so good to have a 
sister, and the young face was so small, and sweet, and 
bappy, she wondered what it was like to feel, and look 
like that ? 

For that drive with Sue had left her very jaded indeed. 
" Where's father ? " she said, looking for the one who 
was her real friend in the house, and then Roger Escott, 
who had been skulking behind a door, fearing that Sue 
was coming in, advanced to meet his most rebellious and 
favourite child, and welcomed her warmly, for they were 
kindred spirits, and. face to face, the likeness between 
them flashed out vividly. Each had the same look of 
keen inteUigence, and was alive in the fullest sense of the 
word ; and both had restless hearts that only Death him- 
self would be able to quiet thoroughly. But the man was 
older, and with more time and more patience had learned 
his lesson better than his girl. Probably he knew best 
how many falls he had had, how he had had to fight his 
temperament ; and his wife and he were as little really 
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suited to each other as were Bam and E>eTini5, only the 
ease of riches, the many children, the outdoor life, the 
pure air, all helped to heal, and make the blister bearable. 

" Dear father," she said, and kissed him again, finding 
the word sweet upon her lips, because you must be parent 
and child both, before you know how to be either properly, 
and in the understanding of her child's heart, had realized 
her own shortcomings to those who had watched over 
her as she watched over Chris. 

The garden at War Coppice was vast and beautiful, but 
of a different kind from Crag's Foot, that airy, fairy palace 
of delight, with its rare shrubs, and aromatic foreign scents, 
its exquisite seascapes at the turn of every alley, and 
those lovers' walks, over-arched with green in which Bam 
had walked with Gregory so unkindly. 

" It's good to be here. Father," she said, and he 
checked the words ; " Why don't you come ofCener, 
then?" with an effort, for it was a very sore point with 
him that she came so seldom ; he only wished heartily 
that he had never let her go, and he had never ceased to 
blame himself for letting the girl have her own way. Bam 
had been the proudest, the most stiff-necked, and the 
most brilliant of all his children, the one of whom had 
been prophesied great things, and lo ! she had taken the 
bit between her teeth, and bolted— probably to her own 
destrudlion, and that of the man she had imperiously 
taken with her. 

But now, when he enquired for him. Bam said Dennis 
was too busy to get away, and she talked of him as the 
sole hope of his country as they strolled across the velvet 
lawn, that she so often longed to exchange for the loneli- 
ness of crowded city streets. " And we are nearly straight 
now, father — I thought you would like to know." 

" That's good," said Roger Escott, though he really 
knew very little save that they had lived beyond their 
means, and he greatly admired Barn's pluck in not writing 
home her worries, or asking for assistance, which indeed 
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with bis large expenditure, it would have puzzled him to 
give. He had not heard Clive's naive admissions about 
the attic, which was nevertheless in a &ishionabIe tb<x- 
ough&re, and she had never complained, it was only her 
bee, and the bitterness of her tongue, that seemed to in- 
crease with every brief visit home, that warned him all 
was not well with her. Yet it did not occur to him that 
her bringiDg up was to blame for what is called extrava- 
gance, but is mote often the inherited instinifls of genera- 
tions of good blood who paid their way like gentlemen, 
not hucksters ; and after all it is the spendthrifts, and 
not the misers who make the world go merrily round. 

" But I don't like that cocked-up hat," he added, 
glancing at her, for country eyes are clearer, if unanointed 
with fashion, than town ones, and Roger Escott's taste 
was so correct that Bam would not dare to put on before 
him what would pass muster as extremely smart with 
Sue's contingent. 

Bam took off the offending hat, and slung it on her 
arm. " 1 shan't wear one here at all," shesaid, " I mean 
to go home looking quite beautiful — Crag's Foot has 
partly set me up. I wish, Father," she added, rather 
shyly, " you did not dislike Sue so much. The Wylde- 
sarts are in a fast set, I know, but she is not fast — she 
has an unbounded contempt for men." 

Roger £scott shook his head decidedly. 

" 1 ought not to have let you visit them to ttegin with," 
he said, " and Wildfire should not encourage this intimacy 
in town. Who is this Oliver Bohun who is always about 
with her now ? " 

" He is a kind of cousin," cried out Bam, yet with an 
odd feeling that somehow she had known this about Sue 
before, just as in certain moods we go mechanically 
through a scene that we distiniftly remember having 
enaifted in some former state. 

Roger Escott did not argue the point, for they had 
come to the graperies, and he was a keen gardener, and 
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took almost as great a pride in his fruit and flowers as in 
his horses ; it was perhaps his constant habit of occupy- 
ing himself with one thing and another that, made the 
antidote to his restless spirit, and possibly the verve that 
made him the most dare-devil rider in the county, and a 
man of the most consummate coolness and courage on 
every possible emergency, had somehow transmuted its 
masculinity into mere rebelliousness in the daughter who 
had none of a man's opportunities for quieting her nerves 
by incessant physical exercises. 

" Dad," she said, suddenly, for when with him she al- 
ways tried to get inside his charaifler to borrow light for 
her own, "there's enough original sin in our ^mily with 
which to stock a continent." 

Roger Escott laughed. He knew her nature thoroughly, 
and that hers was more or less an ill-balanced brain, that 
she could be an anget to what she loved, and a devil when 
roused or misimderstood ; he could sympathize with her 
in her. fits of awful depression, her moments of almost 
mad joy in the mere fa<5l of living ; even condone her 
passionate outbursts, and often lawless impulses that yet 
rarely resulted in outward law-breaking, the thousand 
changes of mood through which she passed in the space 
of a few moments, and that Dennis and her mother had 
got into the way of coldly designating as " temper." And 
Nature and woman bring every healing balsam they know, 
can beg, or steal, to soothe the man when such moods are 
on him, and stone the sensitive girl-child when she, too, 
is possessed of devils. 

" Father," she said, presently, " Belmore came over to 
dinner the other night, and he is growing fat — and if I had 
a husband who got fat, I should murder him." 

" He rides straighter than ever, and sticks to his wife," 
said Mr. Escott, but he too hated fat people — his antip- 
athies and Barn's were always identical, and she amused 
him by the way she brought out things that other people 
only thought. 
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" Why didn't you marry him, my girl ? " said Roger, 
" and a fine handful you would be for any man." 

" Yes," said Bam with deep convit^ion. " Didn't I 
ever tell you why 1 didn't marry him 7 " and she turned a 
mischievous face to him over her shoulder, " his wife has 
had two sets of twins in three years ! But that was on 
Lady Mary's side of the family," she hastened to add 
handsomely. " And you know dad, Dennis was awfully 
charming — be had something that Beimore, and the 
others had not got, " 

" And the others bad something he had not got," said 
Roger drily — " money." 

" O ! but he had once ! " cried Bara. " His father left 
him quite a fortune, and the trustees made away with it 
all. And he never grumbles — that is where his lovely 
disposition comes in." 
"How did it happen ?" said Roger. "You went to 
town, and you came back engaged. But I never heard 
the story." 

" It began," said Bam thoughtfully, " by my taking ofT 
my slipper, and throwing it at his head. Yes, father, I 
did. It was a bronze slipper with a gold heel — and the 
shpper stuck in the cornice. I was told beforehand he was 
a very clever, scientific man— and he atftually kissed my 
wrist, and seemed just as mad as I was — and I was quite 
mad in those days." 

Roger shook his head, displeased. 

" What was Mary doing ? " he said. " Was anyone 
else present ? " 

" Mary was laughing fit to kill herself, father — she 
declared her sides ached for a week after ; you see, his 
behaviour was quite a revelation to her. There was no- 
body else then. I suppose it was the shock of finding 
him so utterly different to what I expefled — something 
scientific in a bottle — you know — I never behaved so 
badly before or since. Then he called next day, and we 

walked in Kensington Gardens " Barn's voice trailed 

off lamentably, tmly to revive briskly as she said, 
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" But he is very good looking, isn't he &ther ? Poor 
Mary (how I wished she had not died) loved him. And 
of course all the science turned up all right aiterwards— 
rather too much," she added with a stifled sigh. 

Roger turned a whimsical glance on his daughter ; 
until DOW he did not know how very mad she had been, 
though her spirits as a girl were extraordinary high, and 
laughter followed like her shadow, and she might be mad 
again. For there was a subtle change in her, a new 
brightness, a keener interest in life than when she was 
last at home ; something had vivified and beautified her 
as the sun does when he looks towards a row of garden 
flowers, colourless, scentless, waiting in the dark for his 
quivering glaice, and Roger was no fool — he had lived, 
and he knew well that uumistakable look of the wooed 
woman, that vsible sense of the meeting and clashing fire 
of men's wills uid hearts, of which she is the centre ; and 
indeed, what could one expedt, when she breathed the 
corrupt air of Lady Sue's set, where a husband was never 
heard of and sedom seen ! 

This sturdy nan, with his proud, free step, treading the 
ground that his incestors for centuries had trodden before 
him, fearing no nan, owing obedience to none, of another 
race altogether b that one among which Bam passed her 
days, had by pereift simplicity of life and thought easily 
attained to effeiis that a hfe of culture by no means 
always produced his was, indeed, a type of charai5ler 
utterly impossiblein sycophantic town, that yet in some 
parts of the county still perpetuates the almost -forgotten 
independence of nan. As a magistrate who might dis- 
pense the laws, bu observed only such as pleased him, 
who had simpUfiedexistence by declining to be bored, to 
entertain, or be entertained, arriving, by the elemental 
process of simply ding exaifUy what he liked, at that end 
which subtler peope reached circuitously, he impressed 
Bam with a sense i virihty, force, and freedom, that not 
even a Gregory wa able to stamp on her mind. 
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Roger Escott took Bam through the stables, where the 
cattle might chaUenge favourable comparison with that 
in the Wyldesart stables in town, for his horses had 
always cost him as much as his children, and he had 
really thought nothing about it ; money was never men- 
tioned at War Coppice, where all the simplicity of extreme 
good taste reigned supreme. Perhaps these gracious sur- 
roundings had formed Bam's fastidious taste early, but 
all ber life she abhorred betwixt-and-betweers, it must 
either be the best or none at all, and her clean attic and a 
bowl of roses, did not infitifl the anguish oi her that a 
second-rate house full of cheap rubbish mait inevitably 
have done. 

Bam sighed, for though it had come down to her 
through long generations, the love of the ool grass plot, 
the sweet country scents, and the smell o/ the ploughed 
fields, yet, she knew that the whirlpool of city life would 
draw her irresistibly back to her attic and Dennis before 
long. 

" There's Clive ! " she cried, as in thi distance that 
young gentleman crossed the open, atteided by the fol- 
lowing he always managed to attract to hmself wherever 
he went, keeping them in shrieks of Uughter all the 
time. 

" Young rascal," said Roger Escott, tith a twinkle in 
his eye, " I met him in the town one Ay (which is for- 
bidden), with every ragamuffin in the place streaming 
after him, and when I tackled him, h^ waved his hand 
towards them, and said : " Going fisHng with some of 
my friends ! " Town does not suit hit at all, you must 
stay here with him as long as you tan. Get Dennis 
down," he added tn the authoritativeiway to which his 
family was accustomed, and that woul^ have answered so 
admirably in town if Dennis could oily have borrowed 
the ring of it. 

Bam blushed, and Roger's brow c ^ared ; clearly this 
headstrong daughter of his was in \o\ with her husband 
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still. His spirits rose, and he was in high good humour 
when he took her in to luncheon. 

And as the healthy, noisy life (with that subtle under- 
current of defiance of its dders she well remembered), 
went on around her — for seven or eight boys and girls, all 
younger than herself, and all more or less strangers, clus- 
tered round the table— it seemed to her that it was the 
atmosphere she had created about herself— not false- 
only alien to them, that made them so shy with her, they 
took life so easily, and she took it so hard ! 

Already she had almost forgotten Crag's Foot — this 
was a purer air, a cleaner, saner life, she breathed more 
Creely in it. The house was almost as beautiful as the 
one she had left, she missed only the invisibility of the 
servants, whose faces one could not grasp or remember, 
the total absence of orders, the perfect routine, the way 
things grew on tables at appointed times, or when wanted, 
and that highest luxury of all, being surrounded by 
trained intelligences to whom a mere look sufficed. Here 
you saw the machinery, that was the only difference — 
yet she knew that she was more at home in her attic 
than here. 

Once she thought of the pork, and sage, and onions, and 
laughed aloud, greatly to Clive's delight, for he was 
watching her anxiously, afraid that Mummy was feeling 
herself left out in the cold, and when she whispered her 
cause of mirth in his ear, he confounded her by confidiDg 
to his grandfather that it was about some one with a 
" knob 00 bis nose " who came at dinner-time with a box 
for the circus, and further inquiry (for Clive was always 
worth drawing) elicited Gregory's name. 

It was a world-wide name, of course, but it startled 
Bam to a sudden sense of the far-reaching power of the 
man, to know that her father was familiar with it, and 
spoke warmly of his great admiration for him, as for one 
who had worked, and done so much in so short a time. 
Roger admired above all things the man of action ; the 
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life U> do, and not to enjoy, appealed to him, who laid no 
claims to such heroism. 



might well have been written for Gregory, as Bam had 
often thought. 

But she spoke of him without enthusiasm, though Mrs. 
Escott made a mental note of the degree of intimacy so 
late a visit from such a great man to Bam, portended. 
Mrs. Escott was a mother first, and everything else after, 
and her common sense never failed; she was small and 
dark, and perfeiflly normal— the very reverse of her highly- 
vitalized husband — and all her sons took after her, while 
Bam was a riddle she had long given up trying to solve. 
And Clive, who treated his grandmother with stately con- 
descension, and who had never forgiven her mistaken 
treatment of his beloved " Whiskers," was not so great a 
favourite with her, as with Roger. 



Chapter XVII. 

" T>ro loiila io tha coom, my dog and I." 

Bau had passed at a single stride out of a world of more 
or less soiled human beings, to a clean one of beasts 
whose lives mingled daily with their human masters, and 
were a part of that Nature to which all of them lay so 
close and warm at War Coppice. 

Roger Escott never ceased to thank God that his life 
was cast among animals and fresh growing things, some 
of which (the animals) could speak after their own 
fashion, the flowers not, except by perfume or colour, but 
all new minted by the Creator, and all fulfilling them- 
selves as stunted lives in cities never can. 
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Bam bad breathed her own passionate love far the 
four-footed world into Clive, from his earliest infancy. 
He never wearied of bearing her stories, part true, part 
fanciful, of their faithfulness, and one especially thrilled 
him, and often Bam would be called upon in awesome 
tone to repeat it. It was of a man, who on a pitcb-black 
night, overtaken by a blinding storm, lay down f<^ 
shelter under a rock. 

" There, from the blowing and raining 

Crouching. I sought to hide me : 
Something rustled, two green eyea ahone. 

And a wolf lay down beside roe. 
Little oae. be not frightened I 

I and (he waif together 
Side by aide, through the long, long night ; 

Hid from the awful weather. 
His wet fur pressed against me. 

Each of us warmed the other. 
Each of us felt in the stormy dark 

That beast and man was brother." 

But Bam drew the line at cats. A dog will lie down 
outside a doorstep in the midst of a busy street, stretch 
out his forepaws and go confidingly, trustfully to sleep, 
the prototype of a certain kind of man whom all women 
love. A cat trusts no one, and has her eyes all over the 
place, she flies round like a mad thing when bad weather 
approaches, thinking only of her own comfort, never — as 
the dog does — of her master's ; the ai5lual warm presence 
of her owner, a lap to climb into, and the home, are 
everything ; to the dog — nothing. And in her exquisite 
cleanliness, her deep secretiveness, her refined sensuality, 
and the absolute direi^ness with which she pursues her 
own selfish ends, she represented to Bam, a certain kind 
of woman that she detested, and avoided, and the subtle 
beast always revenged herself by coming to sit in Barn's 
lap, knowing that unkindness to an animal was impossible 
to her. 
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Who ever heard of a cat staying by her dead owner's 
body till be was coffined, following bim to the grave, le- 
fusing food, and lingering near that cold heart below, 
lying above it till its own had ceased to beat ? Shew me 
any man or woman who will endure hunger, thirst, blows, 
negleifl from you, and love you just the same, and 1 will 
grant that the human being has earned the right to be 
called by that noblest name in creation — a dog. 

When you talk to a dog, a soul answers you ; listen to 
your own voice as your eyes look into his, and you will 
know that he is, he must be, a brother, for you use the 
same tones as in addressing your dearest friend. He takes 
the trouble to learn your ways, and abides by them : come 
back when you will, he is there, watching and waiting 
for you, no private appointment tempts him away ; he 
has only one thought, one love, yourself. You may starve 
him if you please, and he will suffer, but not seek to be 
revenged upon you. Had Byron never written one line 
save his epitaph on his dog, " Boatswain," he would still 
have commanded the gratitude of the whole human race. 

" There is another world 
For all that love and move — a. better one, 
Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine 
Infinite goodness to the little bounds 
Of their own charity, may envy thee." 

" My dear Lord, there is a spirit dwelling in good 
beasts, though dreamy and unconscious," says one writer, 
and another exclaims : " What are they ? Had they a 
past ? May they not have a future ? What is the re- 
lation of their consciousness to the mighty life which 
pulses within the Universe ? May not Eastern specu- 
lation about these things be nearer than Western science?" 
And the gentle Ettrick Shepherd muses : " Often do I 
wonder, whether or no, birds and beasts and inseifls have 
immortal souls ! " 

CUve wanted a dog in town, but Bam bad been forced 
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to deny him, yet be lived in hopes, and had always a 
large stock on hand at War Coppice, invariably the lame, 
the halt or the blind — for he never really loved any well- 
to-do animal — with which to tempt her into consent. And 
when early she peeped into the boy's room, which was 
next to her own, herself unobserved she beheld a piiflure 
that somehow brought the tears to her eyes, for this 
indeed was an instance where " it was sin such love to 
twain." 

For Clive was sitting up in bed, his fair head lovingly 
inclined to one side, and resting on the top of a dog's 
head, that had snuggled his black muzzle into the white 
bend of the boy's neck from which his shirt had slipped, 
and it was not the blackness and ugliness of the poor, 
half-starved beast, evidently picked up in the town, as 
contrasted with Clive's angelic fairness, that moved Bam, 
but the absolute adoration and trust expressed in that 
melancholy muzzle, those anxious, human eyes turned 
towards bis master, as in perfe(5t silence, and without 
movement of any kind, the two sat there, side by side, 
one in their perfe<5t comprehension and love. 

" Naughty boy," said Bam, softly, as she advanced, 
and the poor beast shrank a little, as one used to blows, 
" where did you get anything so ugly ? " 

" He's very clever. Mummy," cried Clive indignantly, 
as she stooped to kiss him, " I'm going to teach tiim 
tricks ; poodles are so clever." 

" And what will grandpa say ? " cried Bam, as the dog, 
reassured by a glance at her, tucked his forehead in once 
more, and it occurred to Bam then, that when an animal 
is happy, he looks it, as no human being ever does. 
" Grandpa objedls to his bouse being made a Home for 
Incurables." 

" He's only hungry," protested Clive indignantly, " he 
can sleep under my bed in town, you know I " 

" O thank you, Clive," said Bam gaily, as she threw 
open the window, and drew in a deep breath of delidous- 
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air, " we are rather crowded up there as it is ! Doesn't it 
seem funny to be in a big room, not to be able to open the 
door, stir the fire, and ring the bell from your bed — with 
a bath to fall into, and fish your clothes out of, for a 
change ? " 

" O ! mummy ! " said Ctive, in a little grown-up, ab- 
surdly tolerant way he sometimes affe<5ted with her, and 
indeed he often felt himself much the older of the two — 
" you are very amusing ! " And he always found his mother 
such excellent company that everyone else was tame after 
her. " But I can have this for my own httle dog, can't 
I?" 

Bam bad not the heart to pass sentence of execution on 
the black poodle in view of the delightful pitfture the two 
made, so she beat a retreat, for it was six o'clock in the 
morning, and she was keen to be abroad. Bam had 
never been a good sleeper : to her, dreamless slumber, that 
most precious gift on earth, had always been denied ; a 
glint of daylight on her eyes, and all was over, it called 
her, and she was alive. But here she need not lie listen- 
ing to the noise of the waking streets — the streets that 
always seemed to her so cruel, a very highway of sin and 
pain — and she was out before Clive had torn himself from 
bis new love, and found others out and about, too. 

Already the doors were wide open, the sun was pouring 
in, the cheerful maids were at work, children's voices 
ringing, a fresh current of life ever flowing, ever changing, 
seemed to eddy all about her, and drive the morbidity out 
as Bam passed, bareheaded, out to the lawn, the air blow- 
ing freshly through her senses, and seeming to sweep her 
soul clear of temper, and all the tittle cruel thoughts and 
words, that flourished so luxuriantly in town. Suddenly 
it flashed through her mind : " What is it all about — this 
quarrel between Dennis and myself? Why can't we be 
happy in simple ways, with simple things, like two chil- 
dren worthy of trust, whom Fate, gone out for a holiday, 
has left to their own devices ? " 
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" When winter turns to spring 
Birds th&l ivere soogless make tbdr songs leaound, 
Flcnrars that were Sowerless cover all the ground, 
Yet, 'tis no perfeA thing," 

said Bam softly, to herself, in the words of Ohogimi, the 
classical writer and proud boast of Japan. For in Japan, 
evidently, hearts were as restless as here. 

She caught a glimpse presently of CHve riding bare- 
backed in the orchard a pony that seemed to be running 
away, but she made no move to go to him, he must never 
know fear, and one of these days his horse would probably 
be dearer to him than his dog. 

Barn's long prowl that morning, in which she looked 
for and found all her favourite "bits" and trees (yet 
where she had not been really happy, for if one could say, 
" I am happy ! " the thoughtlessness of youth would be 
gone), made her think with scorn of the months of pre- 
cious days she had spent over virgin pages upon which she 
had focussed her very ignorant mind, when she had tried 
to write a book. 

Gregory's words came back to her, and a procession of 
rosy hours unrolled themselves. In which she might have 
lived. What had she to teach, why prolong the type of 
restless, immoderately conceited man, who struts about 
far below the grand, sphinx-like face of Nature, refusing 
to learn a single lesson of her ? Trying instead to teach 
the world one of his own, savagely slashing at himself, 
and what he loves or hates, spending in futile warfare the 
brief existence, every breathing second of which he 
should have utilized in trying to be happy, and making 
others happy also. 

Roger Escott, coming out with his fresh morning face, 
smiled when Bam ran to meet him. She would be later 
to-morrow, fairly early on the fallowing day, and on the 
fourth would want to go back to town. But he was glad 
to see her bright looks, and he did not marvel at her 
recuperative powers, and the ease with which she rose 
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from utmost despondency, to bounding joy in some 
simple pleasure : he had noted it long ago, when with a 
sigh he bad discovered that she was handicapped by a 
conscience and emotions, and realized that her whole life 
would turn on the man she married, and whether he made 
a study of, or ignored, the strength and weaknesses of her 
character. And to some ardent, generous souls, disillusion 
means deterioration. 

" It's lovely here, father," she said, as she slipped her 
hand under his arm, and yet she knew that once the 
pulses of the town have throbbed under our fingers, we 
cannot resign ourselves to the quiet of the country. 
When we are young and eager, ever looking ahead, never 
at what is before us, it is experience for which we crave, 
the knowledge of good and evil, and it is mostly evil in 

And then they went in to breakfast, where Bam felt 
less shy with Clive's young uncles and aunts than she 
had done yesterday. The boys, good hearty fellows, still 
with a tutor in the town, stood in awe of her, the younger 
ones made her realize that it is one's own child one loves, 
not what is placed by our parents in arbitrary juxtaposi- 
tion with us, and Rose was shy, for Barn's air of dis- 
tinifUon was a revelation to her, and made her own 
innocent prettiness feel cheap. 

Mrs. Escott never descended to breakfast, and Bam 
rather dreaded those quiet hours of needlework (in which 
taste alone they were united) when searching quesrions 
might be put to her about that unimaginable household 
life in town that comprised two attics, and a Miss White- 
chapel. 

Clive, with his hungry poodle in close attendance, 
made a gorgeous breakfast, walked to the sideboard to 
cut himself more ham, and generally played the gay and 
dashing young town gentleman to his humble country 
relatives. Roger Escott laughed, and encouraged him, 
chaffing the boy about his new pet, but Clive was grandly 
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indifferent, and defended himself in nonchalant style, tiU 
his mother, in that new sense of happiness, and welt 
being which relaxes patient forethought, remarked : 

" We shall lose him in town, lovie — there was Boss, 
you know." 

Clive hastily put down his knife and fork, his &ce con- 
vulsed, and turned away. Boss was a very tender subje<n; 
with him — the little dog that Bam had adopted as a tiny 
puppy, and brought up by hand, and that had alwa3:s 
adored her — probably nothing on earth had ever loved her 
so well, or so understood her every mood, even when she 
showed no outward sign of trouble — and that Clive 
adored. A careless or malicious servant— a door left 
open — and Boss had dropped out of both their lives— a 
worse tragedy even than " Whiskers," whose sportive 
ways (he once sewed his own tail into Barn's sewing 
machine) were very dear to them both. 

" Clive," said his grandfather hastily, " I'm going to let 
you ride the Kicker. Off with you to the stable, and wait 
for ma." 

So Clive escaped, delivered from the shame of fidling 
tears, and followed closely by his whole court and the 
poodle, but Bam did not put herself out about it ; in this 
healthy air, a lordly indifference to the small accidents of 
life grew apace. Long- continued isolation and suffering 
bad made her lose her sense of proportion, and attach too 
much importance to trifles. She had sat pecking at her 
heart like a boy with a pin at a winkle, and if fighting 
strengthens chara<fler, it does not by any means improve it- 
She seemed to see her frice vixenish as it presided over 
Dennis's cold breakfast table, and she wondered if Miss 
Whitechapel were now knocking at his door, and waking 
him to a day of work and worry, when if he chose he 
might be here. 

" Father," she said, and blushed, " if Dennis could 
come for a few days, would you like it ? " 

Roger nodded heartily. Hospitality was one of Us 
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virtues, but not to outsiders, uot to people who bored him, 
till he was forced to be rude to them. He was like Bam 
in nothing more thaji that he could not make intimates of 
strangers, and the world in general found him a hard nut 
to crack, as often it did her. 

*' I'll write and ask him," said Bam. They were alone. 
Clive seemed to have swept the table clean with his de- 
parture, even Rose had vanished, " if mother does not 
mind." 

She ran quickly up the wide staircase, for all was airy 
and spacious here — unlike her attic where she constantly 
miscalculated her radius, and was for ever knocking over 
something — and went into the big bedchamber that 
looked on the gardens, to find her mother sitting before 
the mirror in her nightgown, doing her hair. 

" O ! Mother ! " she cried, irrepressibly, " in town we 
put on our petticoats first, and do our hair (if we've got 
any) last 1 " 

Mrs. Escott smiled. The impulsive speech brought 
Bam as a child nearer, but as a rule she never felt quite 
at home with Bam, with her reticences, her irresponsi- 
bility, and her air of fashion. 

" Mammy," said Bam, lifting admiringly a strand of 
heavy, glossy black silk in her slender hand, "what beau- 
tiful hair you have ! I shan't have a bit left when I'm 
your age ! And Rose's is just ike yours. Isn't she 
pretty ? " she added, warmly, " just like a peach — you 
are afraid to touch her, lest the down should come off!" 

Mrs. Escott smiled again, for Rose was her favourite 
child, and did not take in the least after her father, like 
Bam. She went on quietly with her hair, piling it above 
the smooth face that the cruel graving needle of poverty 
and worry had never scored with those thousands of 
wicked little lines and wrinkles, that mere heart -ache will 
never produce. 

Mrs. Escott had been an excellent mother, and stuffed 
Bam full of David and the Bible, she had also built the 
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foundations of ber character on certain strong principles 
of truth and honour, of which Bam would probably re- 
main unconscious till the time came to test them, and she 
had also given Bam the perfectly healthy body that en- 
abled the heritage of the father's restless brain to infli<fi 
so much keen suffering upon it. 

" How is Dennis ? " she said, presently, and Bam 
sparkled up, and said, might she ask him to come down 
for a few days 7 only the eyes of mother and daughter 
happened to meet, and suddenly it occurred to Bam that 
what we call obtuseness in our elders is often enormous 
wisdom, if they would only take the trouble to expound 
it, and her indignant heart beat quick, fearing that her 
mother would question her. 

But Mrs. Escott did not, any more than white she sedu- 
lously cared for her children's fleshly welfare, she never 
questioned the unknown future into which those young 
souls were going ; with the bodily part of the child she 
knew the mother was bound up ; to her is given the 
making of a man, good or bad, and what she is, he will 
be to the end of time ; but with their souls she would 
have thought it impious to concern herself. 

It had never occurred to her that a man has no right 
to bring more children into the world than he can pro- 
vide for, and that they have an iuaUenable right to their 
chance in life (of their choosing, not his]. But Bam often 
thought deeply ; as in these latter days of the century we 
do think of the responsibility of launching souls into the 
world, of how we have never done with our own work, 
good or ill, till they or we are coffined ; we cannot sunder 
the cord, even if we would, or repudiate it, and for their 
souls must we answer, even as for their bodies. 

Our parents thought differently; it was all one-sided 
then — duty and obedience to them ; but of their respon- 
sibility to us, beyond a decent regard for our health and 
morals, and teaching us the Catechism and Ten Com- 
mandments, nothing. 
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Henley's grand lines, suggesting as tbey do, with all 
their simpleness, the primal mystery of birth, suddenly 
flashed into Barn's mind, as she looked at the quiet nights 
of rest, the easy days, that her mother's face embodied. 
" It came with the threat of a waning moon. 
And the wail of an ebbing tide, 
But many « woman has lived for leas, 

And many a man baa died : 
Pot life upon life took hold and passed. 

Strong in a fate sot free. 
Out of die deep into the dark, 

On for the years to be. 
Between the gloom of a waning moon, 

And the song of an ebtnng tide, 
Chance upon chance of love and death 

Took wing for tba world so wide ; 
Leaf out of leaf is the way of the land, 

Wave out of wave of the sea. 
And who shall reckon what lives may live 
In the life that we bade to be I " 
" Mother," she exclaimed, suddenly, " what are the 
boys going to be ? They are such big fellows ; time they 
chose their professions." For now one was at Woolwich, 
and one already in the Navy, Roger Escott had paused, 
and the usual uncared-for fate of younger sons threatened 
to be theirs. 

Mrs. Escott's face changed. She hated her boys to 
leave her, and would have kept them banging round 
home for ever, never once thinking of how cruelly selfish 
such conduct to them was. But had Bam done so well 
for herself that she could afford to criticize her parents ? 

" I see Rose in the garden," said Mrs. Escott, drily, 
" and I must finish dressing." Bam took the hint, and 
went down to her sister, and sat down with her under the 
copper-beech, and tried to get inside the girl's mind, to 
remember how she had felt at Rose's age. But try as 
she would, she could not reconstruct her youth, for those 
who through disillusion have attained to the inner vision 
can never again see things only from the outside. 
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For hers were eyes that sawi the girl Rose bebdd 
only a natural world, natural people, and perhaps the 
secret meaning of things would never be made clear to 
her. There are women like that, who many happily, 
and see only what their husbands choose to shew them, 
and live and die believing the world a beautiful place, and 
all men holy in it, and these are the truly happy Uves, of 
which the world never hears. 

As though to help her. Bam took the [nnk, girlish 
hand in hers, and looked at it musingly. It had never 
written a book, or even longed to throw one at a silently 
maddening husband's head, it had done no work, good or 
evil, in the world yet : what would it do ? probably none 
at all. Some one would place a ring there one day, 
would ring her roimd with heaven or hell. 

"You are very French, Rose," she said absently, for 
she was wondering if, in eight years' time, some man 
would be in love with Rose, as Gregory was with herself, 
" and wise, and entirely without sentiment — Uke all the 
French. I think it is the open-air habits that do it — and 
the bmily life there is better, with less morbidity, and 
less tendency to murder in it, than in the stifling existence 
we Uve here." 

Rose laughed. She thought Bam very brilliant, but 
rather mad. 

" Why do you call yourself Bam ? " she said, in her 
girlish voice, "Bam Wildfire! And your own name is 
so pretty 1 " 

" I've got used to my homely nickname," said Bam, 
feeUng chilled, " and it suits my condition, and I mean to 
stick to it. Chris I " 

And she sprang up dehghted, as that young man, bare- 
headed, and looking like a young sun-god, with his short, 
clustering, golden curls, came %ing down the gravel 
path, and pounced upon Bam's hand as if it were manna 
in the wilderness. 

His gay good-humour, his utter irresponsibility, in 
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which Bam had but lately shared, raised her spirits : she 
greeted him warmly, and said : 

" This is my sister Rose — ^just home from school." 



Chapter XVIII. 



Perhaps Chris's first impression of the giri (used as he 
was to the feroinioe six-footers of his class who strode 
down Bond Street and elsewhere, all apparently better 
and more capable men than himself) was of her extreme 
littleness, though she was really as tall as Bam ; a little 
hand, a little foot, a little waist, and a little smile of 
innocence, that made him bow over her hand with on- 
conscious reverence, as no man ever does over the hand 
of a married woman. 

" Yes — Rose has come home from school," said Bam, 
" and she has all the world before her." 

" And I hope she will be very happy," said Chris, as 
they turned, and walked down a shady side-walk together, 
and Bam thought that if she could have felt sure of 
happiness herself, she might perhaps have got it. 

Chris looked at the little face with its musing smile, 
looked so long that she glanced up at him with pretty 
shyness, he was so very handsome, and Eros and Psyche 
meeting viill steal a glance at each other for all time, then 
the delicate colour rose in her cheeks in a way that was 
altogether charming. No girl looked like that in town. 

Bam thought of that other woman to whom Chris was 
tied; with hei gift of divination she could see those 
charms upon which the sun bad shone too long, and even 
in her own person felt stale, bitter, a poseur, beside that 
youthful grace, that dream made manifest of spring. 
Involimtarity, and with a sense of revolt, she thought of 
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Gregory's love for her — love, that when felt by the old 
we call by another name. But it was only by comparison 
with these two that she and Gregory were old, though it 
was true enough that physically, and in every way, Bam 
was made on a grander scale than Rose. 

"And are you coming to town for the season?" said 
Chris, presently, and Rose confessed that her parents 
never went to town, and Bam thought of her attic, and 
exchanged a glance with Chris, who at that moment saw 
Rose very vividly in her first ball-gown, a radiant figure 
in gossamer white, and a programme in her little hand 
that every man in the room was fighting to write his 
name down on. 

" O [ but you must come up ! " he said eagerly, delight- 
ing in the little surprised way the girl had (Bam had not 
ol»erved it), as if all her charms were new to her, and 
she was only learning the way to use them : it was almost 
as bewitching to Chris as (to a mother) watching a baby 
learn to walk, and when he asked Rose to give him a 
buttonhole — Bam exclaimed that now she knew what it 
was ailed him, that he had looked only half-dressed with- 
out one. 

Rose blended a bit of fern with one of her namesakes 
— pink — and held it out to him with her head a little on 
one side, and a shy smile which was very captivating. 
She did not offer to fasten it in his button-hole as a town 
amazon would have done without being asked, and 
Chris was glad that she did not. He fixed it in himself, and 
as Bam remarked, that button-hole made a strutting man 
of him once more, and turned the old garden into the 
Park. 

Chris, conscious of being one of the smartest boys 
about town, and not quite imconscious of his value as 
one of the most eligible, caught j3am's half-ironical expres- 
sion, and quite unreasonably hoped that she was not go- 
ing to spoil this dear little girl's pleasure by giving her 
side-lights on the wickedness of man. She and Sue were 
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SO confoundedljr up to his tricks aod he would hate to see 
a shadow thrown on Rose's clear, eager eyes ; she meant 
to be so happy, and the man who could make her miser- 
able was a brute. And yet in bis own mind, Bam up 
to now had been the one person with whom he thought 
he might have bad a rattling good time had good luck 
married him to her — if only she would not be clever and 
write books. 

" Awfully pretty little girl," said Chris, when Rose left 
them, "so sweet, so sedate, so entirely without ait, if 
one may hazard a guess 1 But why has she not hair tike 
you ? " he added, in a dissatisfied tone, glancing at Bam's 
head. 

" A good job for her she hasn't," said Bam, " red- 
haired people have all their nerves outside, instead of in, 
— and die a thousand deaths where other folks die only 
one. We Escotts are called the black and reds, because 
there is a fair and dark one alternately, right through 
the family." 

" And you are a red," said Chris, absently, thinking of 
the dazzhng transparency of Rose's skin, most fetchingly 
set off by velvet — black eyes and hair ; and in his own 
mind he christened her the " Queen of Spades." 

" Would you believe," said Bam gaily, " I showed 
Clive an old photograph of myself once, and he wrinkled 
up his nose, and said : ' That's a young gel — I don't re- 
member her I ' And, indeed, I have almost forgotten 
her, too. O I we are all dear little girls until we grow 
up into big, expensive women." And Bam sighed. "Time 
was robbing even ker of some of her high spirits, and 
looking back on the past years, she wondered that she 
should have fretted about the trivial things that she did ; 
for after all, youth is the golden ore that we should work 
to excess, so swiftly is it transmuted by age to baser metal. 

" It's that beastly town life," said Chris, " how you 
can stay there with this open to you, beats me. Why 
does'nt Wildhre bring his old chemicals and things down 
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here for the summer ? He could potter about with them 
just as well here as there." 

" You forget that he is a professor," said Bam, with 
dignity, for she never allowed young and pro^e wits to 
sharpen themselves on Dennis. " And pray, how could 
they get on without him ? " 

"You are a brick," Chris burst out inconsequently, 
and glanced round the rich man's garden at the great 
bouse beyond, and shook his head. 

*' You poor httle soul," he said, " how you must feel'it 
in that town room, after being brought up here. Why 
didn't your fother give you a fortune ? " be added indig- 
nantly, real afieiflion swamping his manners, " this looks 
as if he could afford it." 

"Father knows nothing about the attic," she said, 
proudly, " and it's horrid of you to throw it in my face, 
Chris. What is good enough for my husband, is surely 
good enough for me I " 

Poor Chris turned scarlet, and Clive's sudden appear- 
ance on the scene, shouting for joy at sight of his Mend, 
was a great relief ; they went off together, hand in hand, 
to the kennels and stables, and Bam went indoors, and 
wandered about the many rooms of the house, coming at 
last to her own bedroom which was over the library, and 
where before her marriage she had tried to write those 
little stories at which Roger Escott had laughed so 
heartily. Sometimes she thought she would tell him of 
the book she had written, but forbore ; no woman of his 
hmily had ever worked, and it would not please him that 
one should begin to supplement her husband's income 
now. 

How long ago it seemed, that eager longing childhood, 
full to bursting with lofty aims and hopes, and noble ideas 
that waxed fainter as she grew older, and her clearness of 
vision waxed dim ... all about her were broken 
ideals, deiaced standards of conduift . , . and after all, 
it is conduift that rules hfe ... a wave of despair 
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rolled over her, not oae noble deed, one unselfish aifl had 
she accomplished . . . judging by past records, how 
much worse she would be before she bad done ! She in 
a way despised her mother because she could not see a 
yard beyond her own nose — -yes, but within that radius 
of a yard was home. Bam thought of Gregory and 
more clearly than ever saw the iniquity of his attitude 
towards her, yes, and hers to him. 

She looked out of the open window across the pleasant 
gKTden and saw Chris walking with his "Queen of 
Spades." Chris looked eager, the girl very sweet, very 
demure, and it flashed through Barn's mind, " Supposing 
he did fall in love with her, and I went to her (as no one 
came to me) and said : 'There is another woman in 
Chris Yeltoly's,-hfe, and habit is stronger than love, if you 
marry and offend him, he will go straight back to her ' — 
would she listen ? Did I listen when father, and Sue, 
and others implored me not to marry Dennis ?" 

Neither would Rose. It is easy to destroy the thought- 
lessness and beautiful faith of youth, easy as to wipe 
out the little life of a glorious butterfly, but it is cruel 
work, from which finer spirits shrink, for neither the 
trust nor the life can be replaced. There was a curious 
self-respect about the girl, likely to strongly attract 
Chris's mercurial disposition, and Roger £scott knew the 
signs, and, as the pair approached the house, raised hi 
brows as he walked down the Ikwn to meet them. 

If he were annoyed, he shewed no signs of it, for in his 
way he was a philosopher, and knew what is expected of 
the &ther of a pretty girl, whose home is the half-way 
house that she deigns to occupy, till, a perfect stranger 
looking in at the window and beckoning to her, she, 
without one backward glance, goes away with him to the 
house she will occupy to the end of life's journey. 

Roger Escott asked Chris to dinner that evening, and 
Chris came— and it was a very pleasant dinner, for Bam's 
spirits, lightened by a letter she had written that after* 
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nooD, went up with a sudden bound, and Rose's fresh 
youth entirely put her sistei in the shade ; but Bam did 
not mind that in the least — what she did mind was a dis- 
agreeable duty that seemed likely to be in store for her, 
of a warning that she ought to give, while her hatred of 
being a meddler was even stronger. 

The next morning but one, came a letter from Dennis, 
still in the Ollendorff method, in reply to that in which she 
had asked him to join her, if only for a few days. 

" It has been a fine day. I have paid some bills. Paul 
Faber has called (he did not add : 'damn his cheek,' which 
would have given warmth to the missive). I am too busy 
to leave town. Give Clive my love." He did not send 
any for herself, and remained " her affe(5lioDate husband." 

Bam, sitting up in bed, shivered, and that old, dull 
feeling of rolhng a heavy stone up a hill that only slipped 
back to bump her heavily on the nose, rushed over 
her. 

She raged in vain against that worst baulk — the baulk 
of a passive nature in the path of an a(!tive one — and at) 
her fiery zeal seemed to How back into herself and madden 
her .... 

That physical sensation of being tightly rolled up in 
wet garments of depression seized upon and squeezed the 
fight out of her, the sun ceased to shine, the flowers to 
breathe, it was a grey world, and she a naked, shivering 
soul in it ■ . , . O ! he must forgive her — she would 
make him forgive her .... 

But she would not give up heart— she would not, so 
she fled to Clive, who as if conscious of her trouble, at 
that moment awoke, and threw bis arms round her, 

" Dad coming down ? " he said, when his sleepy eyes 
bad grasped the letter in her hand, and when she said 
" No," his face fell. 

" You're not going avray yet, Mummy ? " he said, 
trembling, and she caught him in her arms fiercely, 
hungrily, pushing aside the poodle who hastened to com- 
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fort him, and wished that she could put the clock bftck, and 
make him a tiay child over again. For the years would 
steal him from her — does not Kipling say that a mother 
shall keep her son the first ten years of his life — but no 
longer? 

It all flashed through Barn's mind as she held Clive this 
morning in her arms, yet would not say the word that 
would bring happiness to the childish, passionately loving 
heart. Was there not something hard in her, that she 
must fulfil herself, must hold on her way, no matter who 
tried to draw her back ? 

" Listen, Clive," she said, because he always under- 
stood everything she said, or even thought, " 1 am going 
home to Dad for awhile, but I'll come back, and we'll 
have no end of a time together." 

But Clive shook his head ; he had heard this so often, 
and Mummy did not come back to War Coppice. It 
was always he who went back to her. 

She folded him tighter in her arms. She knew per- 
fe<511y well what her attic would be without his little 
carolling voice, his gymnastics (sadly circumscribed), his 
tricks. She knew that every nerve in her body would 
ache for him, and yet she must go. She put out hei 
band and touched bis bead hungrily ; it was like tearing 
ilesh and blood asunder even to think of parting with 
him. She never really knew what happiness was without 
bim, and yet something in her bade her live sohtary by 
the side of a man who did not seem to want her, and un- 
lock by main force the child's arms clasped about her 
neck, that bade her stay. 

" Clive," she said, " you are a brave boy ; don't make 
Mummy miserable," and at once he pulled himself to- 
gether, because some are bom with beautiful souls, and 
such are the happy ones, even though luck and fate may 
be against them. Clive was one of these. From the 
time he had first looked into his father's &ice, from when 
his strong little feet had gripped the ground, and his firm 
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little hand taken care of " Mummy," he had always been 
the same, he had thought for her before himself. 

** Poor Daddy," he said, bravely, and then Bam 
promised him they would all go to the sea together be- 
fore very long, and he jumped out of bed, for they were 
late, and Grandpa liked puniftuality, which was first 
among the old-feshioned virtues observed at War Cop- 
pice. And Clivc was quite sure his mother did not hear 
the single sob that escaped him as he ducked his head 
right under the water in his bath to drown it ; while Bam 
thought ruefully of that last visit to the sea, when Dennis 
had discovered a large globe of the world in their lodgings, 
and had spent whole days at it, turning it about in his 
long, shapely hands, while hot sunshine in vain beckoned 
him to come out and be bronzed. He sometimes varied 
this amusement by going to sleep on the beach with his 
bead on her lap, while the passers-by grinned at her, as 
much as to say, " Can't a pretty girl like you keep a man 
awake i " And when he snored, as he sometimes did, 
Bam would grin back, quite appreciating the humour of 
the situation. 



Chapter XIX. 

" Etra BTOC caoi qu'on oina, csla cnSt" 

Bam looked through the window at a little group of two 
in the garden that is the eternal type of all loveliness and 
youth, for beautiful is the dawning of love in a man's and 
a maiden's eyes, and " when one is young," we onlookers 
say, with aching hearts and smiling lips, and yet, when 
we were young, and loved, and were beloved, did we 
realize the glory of it ? 

Looking at Chris out yonder, wooing the " Queen of 
Spades " in the sunshine. Bam suddenly felt that she bad a 
batter cwnprehension of man's nature, of Deoms's, than 
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she had ever bad before. Knowing perfeifUy well his 
position with regard to another woman, Chris could Jook, 
and feel, as much in earnest with Rose as if he had never 
loved, could never love, any one but her : experience had 
made no mark upon him, and he was as ready to swear 
life-long faithfulness to the bncy of the momeot, as if he 
did not know himself absolutely incapable of any such 
devotion. 

To him it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
to let himself go, swept onwards like a man down rapids, 
to the fulfilment of his desire, and it must be admitted 
that if renunciation is sometimes the most desirable and 
eternal part of love, glorious too is the mating of two 
eager hearts, to whom love has become the only binding 
sacrament, the only real religion, upon earth. The 
brightness of those two faces out yonder, the sHght 
swaying of the two figures, love -intoxicated, towards each 
other, dazzled Barn's eyes as she gazed, and hurt her too, 
for it ought to last, this, the one supreme good on earth, 
given by a wise God to save His creatures from despair ; 
but she knew that it would not ; even if affe<5tion remained, 
the glamour, the fire, and glow of it would be gone. 

Yet she almost wished that she had not asked Chris 
over : from that careless invitation how much had sprung ! 
For there was that dreadful woman in the background of 
his life. It struck Bam then, that it is really what is in 
the background that throws the real light on the figure in 
the foreground, as Dennis did on hers, and perhaps her 
own on Gregory's. 

And how was she to warn Rose ? Is it not better that 
girls should be comparatively thoughtless, and not know 
too much of man and his ways ? Because, after all, the 
girl who marries, however unhappily, is in the main 
happier than the one who has had no experience at all : 
she has answered to her name in the roll-call of life, not - 
hxAcd on as an insignificant, uninvited spe<ftator. 

If it were not tragic, It would be comic, to see a man 
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or woman taking a life companion with less thoaght, less 
precaution, than he or she would display in the seledtion 
of cloth for a coat, or silk for a gown. And sometimes 
Bam rubbed her eyes and asked herself if Sue had exag- 
gerated about his scrape, only she knew that a man never 
remembers what he does not want ; it is the averted face 
that he presses forward with devouring eagerness to look 
at, he seldom turns back to the one that he knows by 
heart. 

And Bam, partly perhaps because she was so intensely 
pre-occupied with her own affairs, partly because she 
always wanted everyone to have what they liked, whether 
it was good for them or no (and most of us will further go 
out of our way to an unlawful enterprise, provided it be 
not to our own gain], lacked the courage, or heart, or 
indiscretion to interfere. Rose was so much sedater than 
herself, so much better balanced, not in the least flighty, 
as her mother said (with a glance at Bam], and France 
produced such excellent managers of households, and 
possibly of men, and why should not that old entangle- 
ment be got rid of, and these two be happy ? 

They had sound health, comely bodies, good health and 
high spirits ; Chris had loads of money, and heaps of 
friends, therefore every material for happiness was theirs : 
they would not be shut up in two rooms to peck at each 
other's hearts like herself and Dennis. And being young, 
their tastes were very similar, and Chris would teach Rose 
to fool round, and enjoy life as keenly as be did ; they 
would take all the cream, and never penetrate to the skim 
milk below. Some people with Just enough brains to 
keep them straight, and save them from pains in their 
heads, are like that, and live and die happy. 

A footstep crunched the gravel below, and looking down 
Bam saw her bther, who, with a humorous twist of his 
brows towards the vanishing lovers, asked her to join him, 
and she descended quickly, and put her arm through his 
for a last prowl. 
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For she was going away on the morrow, and he hated 
her going, but he had long ago leanied what was expelled 
of a father, and held his peace. He was quite used to 
the dishearten ment, the sad, unfulfilled yearning with 
which a parent sees his boys and girls eagerly pushing 
their way out into the world, and disavowing, and forget- 
ting the home nest, but he had been no better himself at 
Bam's age, and it is but obedience to the law of Nature, 
howsoever cruel that law may be. 

" I'll leave Clive and come down again to fetch him," 
she said, earnestly, for she felt more in touch with her 
father than she had ever done before. " I have business 
to attend to — real business at home." 

He thoi^ht he knew what that business was, for he had 
watched her face, and knew that she was bracing herself 
to Bome confU(5l on her return, in which she doubted 
coming off vii5tar. He also knew that Bam as a woman 
had to learn a lesson a man never does — submission. For 
over a woman is always the shadow of authority, whether 
of &tber, or husband, or brother, or task-master, she pays 
mint and cummin to man in one shape or another, while 
tu, so long as he neither robs, nor murders, nor cheats at 
cards, is absolutely his own master, morally and mentally, 
and free to go his own way, owing duty to none. 

" You would not miss me so much if it were not the dull 
time of the year with you, father," she said, " all the hunt- 
over, and the First such a long way off." 

" Dull ? " be said, absently. " I am never dull," and if 
not so preoccupied, he would have been angry, for in cities 
men might be dull, but who could be so in the country ? 
Where a I^ndoner saw only a mist of rain, a desolate 
hill-side, a sodden earth, having no inner eye to tell him 
what was going on below, what grain was springing, 
what thirsty roots were sucking up that generous liquid, 
the man who understood, found this phase of Nature 
beautiful as the rest, Nature who never talks, never grum- 
bles, simply wipes out what she does not want, and day 
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' and n^ht is busj in that wonderful workshop quite out 
of sight, in whiiji she mixes the flowers' tints, and dis- 
tils the sweetness with which she capriciously blesses or 
slights her children. 

Roger's eye swept aver the familiar scene without plea- 
sure, for a father confides more readily in a daughter, than 
a daughter will in a father, and he was anxious about her, 
and believed that a man was at the bottom of Barn's pre- 
sent trouble, possibly one of Lady Sue's friends, and she 
gave him the impression of having come to the great crux 
of life, and of focing it alone. Intuitively he knew that 
if Dennis had refused to come there, and neglected her, 
other men were not blind, and they had always admired 
her greatly, even Behnore, though asked over by Roger, 
had forborne to come while Bam was there, and for this 
Roger admired him heartily. There is only one really 
good, ^thful husband in the world, the one who clearly 
sees a temptation right in his path, and simply wilt not 
trust himself, but turns sharp round and goes off in the 
opposite direction —as Belmore, who had loved Bam very 
deeply, did. 

" Dad," she said, unexpectedly, "don't you think every 
family should have a chart of its history, with its faults, 
virtues, and tendencies, well marked out on it in different 
coloured ink P And the children should be made to study 
it, and try to strengthen their weakness here, and weed 
out with strenuous effort there — it can't be right to plant 
us out in the world blindfold, with only our untrained 
instin^, mostly wrong, to guide us 1 Now, extravagance 
is my besetting sin — and if 1 had only known, Either," 
she added, wistfully, " I should not have made wretched 
the best years of my life." 

Roger's heart smote him. He did not know the full 
extent of Bam's troubles, for jealously she had kept thetn 
from him, and there was always the workhouse, she said 
to herself, sturdily, for herself and Dermis too. 

" My girl," be said huskily, " you must take something 
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back with you for new bonnets," and that night ha 
slipped into her hand, at bedtime, a cheque that to her 
represented riches. " And keep clear of that Wyldesart 
woman," with a touch of that sternness which Dennis 
needed : the " certainly not " of a man who knows his own 
mind can do a power of good in checking a woman's 
unwise tendencies. 

" And write as often as you can," he said, " and 1 will 
write to you," which was a great deal for a man to say 
who never read a letter if he could help it, or wrote any 
but a business one, and it touched Bam deeply. 

" I'll come back soon, father," she said, but he was 
silent, and paler than she had ever seen him, as they made 
their round, and it was positively reireshing when he 
Bashed out : " Callow idiots ! " when they stumbled upon 
Chris and Rose walking almost two-double in their joy. 

"It's not much good keeping the home together," he 
said, swallowing hard, but not on Rose's account. Rose's 
whole body was not worth Barn's little finger, yet Rose 
was to have all the good things of life, and Bam the 
husks. 

" But I'm often here. Dad," she said gaily, for other 
people's doldrums always put to flight her own, "in this 
very garden, if you only knew it ! It's mostly in the early 
morning hours that the world knows nothing about — and 
I taste the dew, and smell the coldness, and feel the silence 
— but when I'm restless or in trouble I chmb to my eyrie. 
Crag's Foot, and let the restless wind rock, and the sea 
soothe me — for the sea is like a restless fellow soul, and 
always understands." 

" Who is this Yelloly ? " enquired Roger crossly, but 
without any real interest ; and it suddenly struck Bam 
that although Rose was taking up with a perfe<fl stranger 
to the family, yet Roger troubled himself no more about 
Chris' charadler and antecedents than he had done about 
Dennis'. Possibly he knew how useless it was ; possibly 
he did not anticipate any great results from the modem 
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womiui's attempts to wash and put in a nice clean pina- 
fore that sturdy blackamoor, man. 

" He is Lord Pliniimmon's eldest son, and he will be 
very rich," said Bam slowly. Here was her opportunity 
to have those enquiries made as to his moral chara^er 
that she would have insisted on if marrying a daughter, 
but still she hung fire, and the opportunity passed. 

Roger rubbed his nose irritably. 

" I don't know what you are going back to town for," 
he said, " for how any sane person can want to be out of 
the country during the months from April to August, 
beats me, and after that there is the shooting and hunt- 
ing." 

" But you would breathe there, too, father, if it were 
your home. Even in winter, saturated with the dense 
blackness that we call fog, we bear it, bear to get up by 
candie-light, choke, stifle all day, suffer agonies of depres- 
sion and know not one moment of enjoyment in day. 
Why ? Because we are mere human beings — because we 
have to bear ever so much loneliness, alone — and we won't 
bear more than we can help. For God is so far away," 
she added to herself, " and sometimes what we love is 
further." 

" I'd blow my brains out before 1 would submit to such 
an existence," he cried in disgust. " Why couldn't you 
marry Belmore, and live wholesomely ? " 

" Dad," she said, reproachfully, " there are the twins ! " 
and then they both laughed, and went in to luncheon, 
where Chris announced that he was so extremely busy he 
regretted he could not escort Bam back to tO"— — ■* 
glanced across the table at his cruel overseer, 1 
confirm him. 

And presently there was Clive to bid farewell 
bitter tears to be shed, and the only person in th 
who shared the grief of those tears with him, wa 
Escott from whom Bam parted lingeringly, anc 
strong impulse on her to ask his God-speed on he 
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to her husband. But she choked the desire back. For 
already she regarded her appeal as a forlorn hope, and her 
hther carried avray with him the memory of a pale, un- 
consciously despairing face that perturbed him for many 
a long day, and yet angered him too, for it had not surely 
come within the province of the life to which his children 
were bom, that there should be such a look on any one of 
their faces, least of all upon that of his favourite child. 



Chapter XX. 

1 lovB not to be forcsd lo tOTS : (or love muR arlM of the beut, mud 



Bah's home-coming was chill as usual, but she had 
expected it, and if half imconsciously she murmured to 
herself : 

" For wlthoat hearts there la no home" 

as she climbed the stairs, still it was her very own, and 
she would try never to grumble at its humbleness again. 

And she liked to hear the roar of the street below, it 
heartened her up while she unpacked, and arranged, the 
flowers she had brought with her, it put strength into the 
fingers that trembled as they fastened her white frock, 
" Just as if I were dressing for a sweetheart I" she said, 
nodding to her face in the glass. 

But there was not much of the sweetheart in Dennis' 
kiss when he came in to dinner. He was in one of his 
most unapproachable moods, and looked at her as if she 
were a transparency, which is maddening to a fle^ and 
blood woman, and he plainly thought she ought to have 
remained at War Coppice, and encouraged her spirits by 
telling her that he had some engrossing work just then 
at the laboratory that would occupy most of his evenings 
as well as days. But Bam was not dismayed, she turned 
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to him a bright face, and tried to talk to him of all she 
had been doing, she even mentioned Gregory, and 
Gregory's wife, with real unconcern, but he only went od 
eating, and relaxed into spasmodic interest only when 
she mentioned Clive. 

But when the lamp was lit, and she had made his coffee, 
and got out her needlework, and in her soul thanked God 
that she was safely at home again, her heart yearned over 
him, he looked so very, very pale and thin. And mean- 
while he was noting the clear freshness of her small face 
(for Bam's bad not broadened out with motherhood as 
most women's do), thinking of Gregory, and the rendez- 
vous she had given him in the country : probably they bad 
travelled down together, and she was not wise in choosing 
that time to make her appeal to him, though all times 
are alike to the man whose ears are shut beforehand to a 
woman's prayer. 

If he would only help her a little, say a kind word. 
As she sewed she felt her courage ebbing away, she had 
heaps of pluck, but pluck was of no use here. For a 
really gracious woman there is no task so ungracious as 
the wooing of a man, even though she love him, and he be 
fa^ own husband — the very fa<5t of his being so, robs her 
of that light touch by which alone a man chooses to 
be managed. 

This would not do . . . was she to sit here till she 
turned into a pillar of salt . . . something rose in her 
throat, and almost choked her, as presently she got up, 
and with limbs that trembled under her, went over to 
Dennis, and kneeled down by his side. 

" Won't you make it up, dear ? " she said, wistfully, 
" if 1 tell you I'm sorry, and mean to be good 7 " 

Dennis moved restlessly, and looked at his book as if 
it interested him deeply, and he really thought it most in- 
considerate of her to be bringing all this up when he 
wanted his head cool, and all bis wits and energies for the 
realty exaspeiating work he had before him. 
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He looked impatiently away from her, and yet all the 
while he was intensely conscious of the clear oval of the 
little penitent face uplifted to his, of the pleading eyes 
that had once seemed to him so true, a stir and freshness 
in the atmosphere, and a sweet breath of the country were 
wafted to him from her lips, and if he had once looked at 
her, he must have taken her in his arms and forgiven her 
everything — but he had the strength not to took, for 
much suffering had made him cruel. 

" You don't go the right way to work," he said, looking 
straight before him with thwarted eyes. " If you want 
love, why don't you try to keep it ? You drive me away, 
and drive me away with your temper ; you kill my love 
inch by inch down to the ground." 

Bam shrank a little, and made no reply. In her ears 
was ringing that saddest epitaph of all human love : 

" Hey, niniiie, Donnie ! but love be boiuiie, 
A little while, while love be new ; 
But when it'a old, it waxeth cold, 
And fades away like the morning dew I " 

" I've been very bad, I know, only I did not begin it," 
she said, almost in a whisper. " I loved you, Dennis, 
and you know " — she paused, and that cold cramp of the 
hands that always seized her in moments of strong emotion, 
seemed to steal her strength from her. ..." I had no 
chance . . . even if I had been a perfei5l wife . . . others 
had all your best years, mfi were deep in your life before 
I ever came into it . . . my house of love was under- 
mined before I ever set foot in it . . . that trouble was at 
the bottom of all my restlessness and extravagance and 
temper . . . but I'll forget it all and forgive it all, if you 
will only end it ... if you have written letters, and they 
are sent to me, I will bum them unread." 

"Still harking back to the same old story," he said 
angrily, " when will you drop it ? " 

For to the man, preoccupied with real work, and on the 
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track of a discovery that might give Bam all she wanted, 
the matter seemed such a trifle, to the woman everything, 
and more than life, and it had always been the same — he 
denied and afErmed nothing. It struck Bam then, that 
be valued women as counters and passed them as coppers, 
and the one bit of gold that had stuck to his hand was 
nothing — since it fetched nothing that he wanted. 

But what man ever yet had the courage to say to his 
wife, " 1 have sinned — forgive me — but I will not pro- 
mise not to sin again," for what woman has the forgive- 
ness and nobility to respond to such a confession — and 
answer it nobly ? Bam could have done it, but Dennis 
did not know this — it is indeed a very hard thing for a 
man to know. And yet she felt he was an honorable 
man, inasmuch as he would not promise a he. 

Perhaps if he had looked in her face then, bis heart 
might have softened, and the room would have ceased to 
be an Inquisitorial chamber, leaving only human man 
and woman, the one sinning and repenting, the other 
longing to forgive, for in love, one must have forgiven 
something to taste its divinest essence . . . but he re- 
membered Gregory, and his heart hardened. She knew 
by bis face that he would not show in the open, and 
when Blucher at higay said : " My men like to see the 
enemy," be was only characterizing all the true fighters 
of the world. 

" I don't know what you have to complain about," he 
said, coldly, " you have always some rubbish in your bead 
about other women. And I married you, not them." 

" O I my God," cried Bam, unconscious of absurdity, 
" how I wish you had married them — not me I They 
would have suited you far better than I ever shall — they 
knew how to please you — I do not I " 

He was silent, made blacker by his unfortunate plural, 
but curiously enough, a woman never feels a man's all- 
round un^thfulness a hundredth part as much as bis 
faithfulness to the one at her expense. 
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" I should not have contested you with them," she 
went on proudly, " why did you not tell me ? I should 
never have troubled you again," and then for the Jirst 
time she thought of Belmore, and the retribution he had 
only hinted at, but Lady Sue had roundly foretold. 

" I want peace," said Dennis irritably, his clouded eyes 
reverting to his book. " You must learn to keep your 
temper." 

Peace ! the dull iteration of the word maddened Bam, 
who tingled to be a man, and up and doing . . was life 
meant to be nothing but a drowsy, dull content ? Shall 
we fold our hands and say that the worst is well, because 
we are too supine to fight against it 7 Are not all our 
ideals gone, and we, at best, but time servers, when we 
yield everything for bodily and mental comfort, and call 
it — peace ? It is cowardly, it is immoral, this entire ab- 
dication of all that we hold most dear. God never meant 
us to so lose the perception and clearness of eye that in 
youth shewed us the heights we felt ourselves strong to 
climb, but always to keep that light sedulously alive in 
us, lest it flicker and die out, leaving us in the Egyptian 
darkness of sloth and still-bom ambitions. 

" Peace ! " she cried passionately, " O ! my God — you 
call it peace — and it is atrophy of heart, and nerves, and 
even brain, this life you lead . . . you don't realize the 
chilling, paralysing associations that cling to a man who 
deliberately withdraws himself from healthy, many-sided 
life, to one of cold abstraiflion with no love, no kisses in 
it, for the other is not love," she added with a sudden hery 
scorn. 

Her arms, at first laid on the sides of his chair, had 
fallen to her knees, and she had drawn her body a little 
back, as if resolved not to encroach upon him, but in spite 
of herself the tears were getting very near her eyes, for 
she had hoped for better things, and after all her ex- 
perience of him, too ! That is the mistake so many 
women make — of expecting sympathy from one who has 
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shofwn Doae before, and when he again disappoints you, 
yoa forget, and try again, and are again astonished at 
finding the rock dry. 

" You are never satisfied," said Dennis, but his dulled 
blue eyes pleaded powerfiUy for him, and half undid the 
harshness of his words, " I am working pretty well night 
and day for you and Clive — I take no holiday — all I think 
of is your future, and to leave you both provided Ua," 

"But that," she said mournfully, "is the future, this 
is the present ; need hfe be all work and no play ? How 
sweet to go through the burden and heat of the day, and 
to know that after all the thwarting troubles and disillu- 
sionment of it, one would come at evening to the true 
heart and true eyes of the one we fove .... just the 
intimate circle of two, and the world outside; to talk 
over everything, to find rest, refreshment and love, and 
to know that whatever one says, one will not be misunder- 
stood — that is my idea of a happy marriage." 

" I can't hear," said Dennis, irritably, shaking his head 
and pointing to his ears, for the roar of the traffic below 
was very great; but he could have heard her easily 
enoi^h if he had held her in the eager clasp she remem- 
bered, and out of which once he could scarcely bear to 
let her go. 

Bam's eyes flashed, and in a swift recoil of feeling she 
saw herself a miserable creature, a woman without spirit 
. . the old fierce stri^le racked her . . 

The moment passed, she bowed her head, and set hard 
her teeth, forcing herself into the path of the right, for 
she had been learning a bitter lesson lately ; and it was, 
not to make the world over new to suit her foncy ; not to 
try and square the circle, but to learn submission, or break 
her heart. 

For that was her misfortune — her utter defenceless- 
ness — but she must have love — how superior, bow con- 
viocii^ could she have been if merely amusing herself, 
and not really caring anything about it I And her heart 
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was quick and full of repeutance ; for every line is Dennis' 
pallid foce seemed to her of her scoring. 

How thin the poor hand it pierced her tender 

soul to see how uncared-for, how unloved he looked . . . 
even his golden beard was unkempt, and all the warm 
richness of his good looks had faded . . . 

All the passion of her nature, and it was a passionate 
one, set in full flood towards the husband who had once 
been her ardent lover. It could only go haltingly, one 
step forward, two back, when it was wrong ; a thing must 
be right for her to enjoy it, and forbidden fruit had no 
charms for her at all. 

Suddenly it flashed across her that possibly Dennis 
was angry because Gregory bad been at Crag's Foot, 
and how should he be able to look into her mind, and see 
that she bad not amused herself with him there, only 
longed for himself? Remembering how badly she had 
treated Gregory, she suddenly laughed aloud, to Dennis' 
astonishment, for a moment ago he had found her un- 
bearably tragic ; only the man was not born who could 
keep up with Barn's moods. 

" Are you jealous 7" she said, in a delighted voice, as 
she took his hand delicately in hers. " I won't have 
him here a^in if you mind — I didn't think you cared 
enough to mind !" 

Dennis drew his hand away ; this was the last straw, 
to be called jealous . . . and to his man's mind 
there was something indecent in her wanting to discuss 
the thing with him. Did he doubt her in those days ? 
Did bis pride bind up the wounds of a heart that bled, 
and swear there was no hurt in it 7 It was natural that 
he should regard it as a pre-arranged thing about 
Lynwater ; perhaps he thought she had left Clive behind 
at War Coppice to conduct her meetings with Gregory 
here undisturbed ; and he was furious at being called 
jealous, and because she was making him sufTer, retaliated 
with the cruet, imperative, unsparing selfishDess of a 
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man. She had tried his temper, outr^ed his pride too 
&r — for all he knew, she and Gregory had quarrelled, and 
so she had come back to him — and though he could not 
look her in the face and believe her guilty (and he 
declined to look), yet, from his point of view, her conduct 
bad been outr^eous. 

He was not an imaginative man, possibly be judged 
others by himself, and he knew that if in Lady Sue's set — 
and others — Bam would be considered to have done 
nothing at all, in encouraging and receiving Gregory 
alone, yet that in his class only one name was given to 
such behaviour, and it cut him deeply that it should be 
applied to the only woman who had ever taught him any 
real respeift for her sex. 

And it was charaifleristlc of him as a man, that the 
real grievance, the vital injury to herself that underlay 
her appeal to him, did not concern him at all ; it was 
only an old story revived whenever she felt she had most 
signally failed in her duty towards him. And it is very 
hard to get a man to forgive you, when he knows he has 
wronged you, but blames you entirely for having driven 
him into it. 

" O ! don't you know," she cried, passionately, for she 
must speak out or die, and that refusal of a half-profiered 
caress had stung her to the quick, " that it is possible for 
a woman to have a strong liking for a man, and yet no 
more dream of doing wrong than of jumping over the 
moon ? Vou can't understand it, for a man denies him- 
self nothing. Wild horses won't make him do the thing 
that he ought ; but if he wants to do something that he 
likes, you may lock him up in a fortress, but he'll get out 
by way of the chimney, or the keyhole I Could'nt you 
have a friendship for a woman, and she for you, be just 
good pals, without their being harm in it ? " 

Dennis looked sceptical, such had not been his experi- 
ence of women, and Bam had been careful to destroy all 
his deep-rooted illusions of herself. If she dropped 
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Gregory, if he knew for a faift that the man did not 
come here, be might forgive her, and shew some of the 
love he so sedulously hid, but she must earn her medals 
and stripes iirst, and that would take some time: the 
quick lover forgets quickly, the slow moving but stedfast 
one takes long to forgive. 

If she had known what was passing in his mind her 
heart would have lightened to a feather ; but she did not 
know, and she rose up with cramped limbs, and a bitter 
feeling of humiliation that no man, who is wise, ever 
plants on a proad woman's heart. A horrible feeling of 
impotence, of negation, oppressed her ; the cui bono ? of 
the philosopher pressed her hard, she seemed to see him 
fossilizing, turning into stone, hardening to her and from 
her, every day. And she was young and strong ; possibly 
she had a long life before her, and there was never to be 
any love, or play, or kisses in it. . . . She was one of 
those unhappy mortals who have a genius for loving, and 
she would have to walk the path of life without solace, 
without company, to the end. 

And yet, if she bad been of coarser fibre, if she had 
perched herself baldly on his knee, and kissed him soimdly 
(for he could never withstand the magnetism of a kiss or 
touch from her that had real love in it — she expeifled 
him to bring fire all the way, and it was not in nature to 
do it) all might yet have been well with them, and 
they two stood tace to face with the truth on their hearts 
and on their lips. But she was at once too proud and 
too delicate to thus take the initiative ; to her mind it 
would have savoured too much of the aggressiveness of 
a lawful wife. A true woman winces at asserting rights 
which would be exquisite if demanded as favours ; it is 
the free woman who is her own mistress, and the man's 
also. And a real man doesn't want a woman to bang 
on to him ; if he chooses to hang on to her, that's all 
right. 

They were far too much alike : for Dennis was proud 
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to a degree, and prided himself on never giving way, each 
dreaded a repulse, each was wilful, neither would bend, 
and naturally it was the woman who would be broken. 

But never in all her young, rebellious life, had Bam 
been &rther from learning the lesson of submission than 
she was at that moment, as she stood motionless by the 
window, and Dennis read steadily on, turning page after 
page. She had longed so passionately for this hour : she 
had brought a clean heart and conscience, and earnest 
intention of good to aid her appeal ; she had humbled 
herself (but not sufficiently), because she realized that 
love was her salvation ... for there is no life so ensav- 
aging, so brutalizing, so inevitably certain to send a man 
or woman to the dogs, as that in which the saving grace, 
the courtesy, the joy of love finds no place. She had not 
said one half that she had meant to say . . . when he 
had drawn his hand away from hers, he had frozen all 
the pleading in her heart, and that cry, " They had your 
past — give me your future I " had not been spoken. She 
had not told him she would give up fifty Gregorys, to be 
happy with him, in the only way she could be happy ; 
the great scene of explanation, of reconciliation, that at 
War Coppice she had enaifled in imagination a hundred 
times, had fizzled out to a mere bald refusal on his part 
to admit, to promise, anything. What wonder then if 
to-night, standing there alone with whirling brain, with 
a desperate sense of loss, of nakedness, and loneliness, 
which no mere material suffering can ever inflidl upon us. 
Bam believed at last that Dennis' love for her was stone 
dead, beyond all hope of resuscitation ? And what could 
such indifference to herself argue, but warmth towards 
another woman ? 

It was only another stone on her heart — many a heart 
slowly stifles, beats fainter and Winter, and ceases at last 
to beat from under the pile of stones, all thrown by hands 
we love, for those of the enemy have not a feather's weight 
to do us harm. At lirst the heart struggles fiercely, tries 
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to shift the load, then gives it up . . . only there comes 
a time when a man ceases to have power to bruise and 
break a woman's heart ; suddenly she finds that she has 
outgrown him, and the necessity for that love, and Bam 
thought that time had come now. 

There are moments in which, though no outward differ- 
ence is made, and everything goes on as before — the 
whole course of a woman's life is changed. It is Uke a 
bloodless revolution, during which a stranger, coming to 
the city, sees no change, all is in order, there is nothing 
out of the way to observe, and he thinks how well regu- 
lated everything is ; even so Dennis thought Bam was 
learning her lesson, and curbing her temper, when pre- 
sently she went away, and shut the door softly behind 
her. Yet he listened intently, but from the other side of 
the door there came no sound, for Bam was not a weep- 
ing woman, and when most deeply wounded, had neither 
breath nor strength to cry out. He moved uneasily, and 
for a moment the impulse seized him to follow her, to for- 
give her (even as he had been forgiven) ; for her submis- 
sion, even more than her womanliness, had touched him 
more than she knew, but he thought of Gregory and 
forebore. 

For apparently unobservant, no smallest detail in Barn's 
looks escaped him, and he resented her bloom, her 
brightness, the increased charm with which her recess 
in the country (in Gregory's company) had invested her. 
She seemed to be growing younger, and himself older, 
with every hour — and he did not like the sensation, for no 
man ever takes but as a disagreeable surprise to himself 
the one eternal hi6i that he sees illustrated every day by 
his fellows. And yet — did no glimmering come to him, 
as he listened in vain for a sound from the room beyond, 
that he had failed that night in that first elementary duty 
of humanity, " Help one another ?" For all of us go 
through life more or less purblind, only sometimes we are 
blind altogether, and nothing but the guidance of a 
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friGDdl3r hand will save us from blJing into the pit whence 
we can never emerge whole again. For one good deed 
takes years of patient toil to compass, and at the last 
moment, perhaps it proves a rope of sand, but our evi 
ones, done in a moment of madness, curse and bhght us 
to our graves, and their effeifts on others last long after 
we are dead. And it is not wise to bruise a proud 
woman's loving heart and sting it with the self-murder of 
retaliation . . . and with the morrow, or some other 
w, Gregory would come. 



END OF BOOK I 
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"Book. II.— T>ay break. 



Chaptei 



" H« UlM hkth ■□ niKti; camaa of joy, kod lo great, li mrj 
rith ■ortow and peBviiboaia who loans all these pleaaurea, ai 
It down on hia little handful of tfaomi." 



" Dbnnis looks ill," said Paul Paber, without preamble, 
when he walked in on the day following Barn's return. 

" Yes, like a nicely boiled potato, don't you think ? " 
said Bam, flippantly. " It's really not my fault, it's the 
perpetual reading, and the laboratory, and late hours." 

" And your holiday does not seem to have done you 
much good," he said, sitting down opposite her, for she 
looked to him like a light extinguished, pale, rebellious. 
Which had she been quarrelling with, Dennis or Gregory 7 

" I had a delightful time," she said, hardily. " It was 
lucky Dennis did not come to Crag's Foot, for he would 
have been the only respectable — and dull — person there 1" 
" He stayed at home to work for you," said Paul, 
rebukingly, and Bam made a wry face. 

" To waste his time, you mean," she said, for when she 
did not love a person very much, she hated him very 
much, and she was smarting all over with the rebuff 
Dennis had given her last night. "The woman who 
marries an unsuccessful man," and she threw up her chin 
scornfully, " draws a blank cheque on misfortune that 
Eternity itself will not give her time to honour." 

" In truth, you have a bitter tongue— do you always 
talk to Dennis like that 7 " he said, angry with both 
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himself and her that be bad quarrelled with Dennis on 
her account. 

" Always," said Bam briefly. She had refused Dennis' 
kiss that morning, but if he had insisted, well, a kiss will 
sometimes soften a woman's heart when all the logic of 
his best friend Ms to convince her reason. 

" Then I wonder he does'nt murder you. You will be 
murdered for your tongue one of these days. And re- 
member that though you may forget saying the things 
you do not mean, Dennis probably remembers them — and 
it has been truly said that ' Women are apt to see chiefly 
the defefls of a man of talent and the merits of a fool.' " 

" A man doesn't like a woman to be clever," she said, 
"especially if he is clever himself. He likes a woman 
bright enough to take him at his own valuation, but not 
bright enough to see through him. If there is one thing 
more than another a true-born Briton hates, it is being 
accurately summed up by his wife — if another man's wife 
does it, he leaves her on the spot. As you so neatly put 
it," she added maliciously, " all a woman wants to know, 
in a man's opinion, is how to please him — other knowledge 
is quite superfluous. A crowd of men is potential, earnest, 
admirable, or the reverse— but a crowd of women, what 
is that doing 7 Studying fashion -books, or staring at 
scraps of ribbon and lace in a shop-window, happy or 
not as their pockets are filled, or left empty, by you men, 
dismally bent on trying their utmost to satisfy you ! " 

"You analyse far too much," said Paul, "and what 
with the sharpness of your tongue, that must be indulged, 
you are a handful for a much stronger man than Dennis," 
he added with a smile. 

" Denais,"headded," is not capable of a grand passion, 
and what would you have done with a grand passion ? 
It would have burnt, fizzled itself out long ago, and re- 
member he is thirty -seven— and with every year be will 
become colder, less of the lover, yet love you just the 
same." 
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Barn's jaw dropped. She was young, not old, ambi- 
tious, not vegetative, like many another woman she had 
gone on hoping and believing a better, brighter time 
would come, and all the while Time (with whom she had 
forgotten to reckon) was inch by inch defeating her. 
Time was slowing Dennis' pulses, chilling his blood, de- 
priving him of the power, as formerly he had not the will, 
to respond to her love. . . . 
" You see," said Paul Faber, reading easily Barn's 
shadowed face, " a man exhausts his capacity ior heroics 
in his youth — Dennis only wants peace — to be quiet." 

" Oh ! I quite understand," said Bam bitterly. " When 
a man is young he goes out to see other women. When 
he is old, be sits quietly at home with his wife." 

Paul Faber frowned. 

" You place the emotions before all else," he said, and 
Bam winced. " You expect everything your own way, 
thoi^h happiness is the exception, and not the rule of 
life. " Go out and see real suffering, real want, and 
your foncied needs will shrink to nothing." 

" But I am young," cried Bam, passionately, " let me 
live ! It is easy for a man to sit down and be comfort- 
able, and forget what after all was only a momentary 
thing to him — but is all oiu: life to us, and my heart is still 
young — ^still unsatisfied I I want to be loved as a com- 
panion as well as a woman, and if you men would only 
encourage a woman's companionable qualities, she can he 
as cheery a comrade as a man — «hew as much courage, 
wit, and resource, and good wearing, useful qualities as he. 
But no— he can't forget that she is a woman— her petti- 
coat flutters perpetually and confusingly across his gaze — 
her sex is over emphasised, not frankly accepted as an 
accident, as it is between a brother and sister who, 
brought up together, and living precisely the same life, 
are real pals till they become man and woman — and drift 
naturally to their own mates. That is what one marries 
for — company, and I'm so lonely," she added scarcely 
above her breath. 
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" Yes, because you have no household duties, nothing 
to occupy your time," said Paul, " a wife must make her- 
self happy, make her own life ; then, seeing her bright- 
ness, he is happy too, as if he had made it ail himself." 

" It's not Dennis' fault, but my own," said Bam, dully. 
" I should have made a very decent man — and I make a 
very indecent woman. It's only because I'm not a man, 
I seem immoderate in my wants — if 1 had been one really, 
I should have been quite moderate and respe<51able. Yon 
know, when Isaac Barrow, scholar and fighting man, was 
dying, he was heard to say softly, ' I have seen the 
glories of the world ! ' That is what I can never say — 
but it's the fighting and the wandering, and the freedom I 
want." 

Paul Faber shook his head reprovingly. 

" I had a good mother," he said. " It is to woman 
that man looks for his salvation — ^ind all her love, her in- 
fluence, her heart, and her chara(5ter, are summed up in 
one word — example." 

Bam sat silent ; for, last night, beyond yonder door, 
she had resolved that, kept within certain limits, she 
would not put from her the solace of Gregory's love — for 
Dennis' repulse had hit her hard. It was always a dan- 
gerous experiment for Bam to try and be good, because 
she always burst out so much more outrageously after- 
wards, or imagined that she did. 

" Are not men and women brothers and sisters ? " she 
cried, with spirit. " Shall what makes the one go out on 
a mad spree, make the other sit at home, good ? " 

" And yet," he said, " a good man is better than the 
best woman ever can be — for she has not the responsi- 
bilities, the temptations of a man, and there is only one 
thing duller than virtue, and that is vice." 

He rose and went over to Dennis' table, on which he 
saw the " Martyrdom of Man," and returned with it in 
his hand, searching for a particular page. 

" Listen," he said. " The life of women is a battle field ; 
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virtue is their courage, and peace of mind is their reward. 
This certainly is an extraordinary fa(5t, that women should 
be subjected to a severe social exception, from which men 
are almost entirely exempt. As we have shewn, it is ex- 
plained by history, it is due to the ancient subjeiftion of 
woman to the man. But it is not the women who are 
to be pitied ; it is they who alone are free ; for by that 
discipline they are delivered from the tyranny of vice. It 
would be well for men if they also were ruled by a severe 
Opinion. The passions are always foes, but it is only 
when they have been encouraged, that they are able to 
become masters, it is only when they have allied them- 
selves with habit, that their terrible power becomes 
known." 

" And if you were a man," said Paul, shutting the 
book, *' you would be an infinitely worse man than 
Dennis. After what you have just heard, is it not better 
to be a woman ?" 

" No," said Bam, with stubborn hps, " I want my bit 
of happiness — perhaps I am a pagan — but I want it, and, 
being a woman, it can never be mine." 

" You talk of being a man," said Paul Faber, sadly, 
« you who will not learn submission, or curb your tongue 
(which is want of pluck) ; a man must, or he goes to the 
watt. Limit your desires, as Buddha tells us, think not 
of what you want, but also of what you can do without. 

" And are not women a little selfish ? " he added, 
gently, " inasmuch as you are in love with love, not the 
man or men, but with love ? " 

" How awfully well some woman has brought you up ! " 
irrepressibly exclaimed Bam, "now with Dennis it is 
just the other way round — he fell among thieves." 

" Not a muscle of Paul Faber's face changed, and jret 
it grew colder and sterner as he looked at her without 
reply. 

" You know all about it," she said breathlessly, " but 
one man never rounds on another. And a man's wife is 
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ao accident — his mistress a habit, and institutions last 
longer than earthquakes," she added, panting. 

" I have not the ^intest idea to what you are alluding," 
said Paul, and his voice and eyes severely rebuked and 
warned her to be careful. 

" You have a rival," he said slowly, and her heart Gell 
down plumb, " and one only—and she is a formidable one 
— his profession," he added quickly, for the agony in 
Bain's eyes made him feel a murderer. " A woman always 
thinks that when a man leaves her, it is to go to another 
woman, but this is not always so. He may be a miser, 
or grudge the expenses, or Ambition may be his mistress, 
and be greatly preferred by him to any other ; or his trade 
or profession comes before love, or be is afraid of being 
found out. It is even possible that he may have a mono- 
mania fur his wife, though he does his best to hide it " 

" A monomania ? " said Bam, struck by the use of the 
same expression by persons at such opposite poles as Sue 
aod Paul Faber, "you call it that ? Love is always a 
monomania with women, but it is our only one, and men 
have so many. But Dermis has not one for me. Tell 
me — can no man love a woman loyally who loves his life's 
work ? " 

" Yes, if she can give him as many excitements as his 
profession does, but she cannot." 

" He ought never to have married," cried out Bam, 
suddenly, " but that was my fault ; as a man of science, 
with his books, his laboratory, and no responsibilities, he 
would have been perfei5Wy happy — and women," she 
added, bitterly. 

"Yes," said Paul, quietly, "they are inevitable to so 
handsome and attractive a man. And it is not that there 
were so many, but that those he did honour with his re- 
gard loved him so much they would not let him alone. 
Antoine Duprez says truly that before promising a woman 
to love only her, one should have seen them all or should 
see only her." 
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" But there must always be one law for the woman, and 
one lor the man," she said, bitterly, 

" Always," said Paul. " Human nature is not inveter- 
ate in its tikes and dislikes. Nature does not allow of 
eternal and unchanging love, there is no such thing as 
foitbfulness in her. She points exaiflly contrariwise : her 
own children meet and part gaily, and though there is the 
ancient theory of the one man, and the one woman, no 
one has ever found them. Men are polygamous by in- 
stinifl, insatiable as animals, and nobody is to blame — 
least of all themselves." 

Bam looked at him, scarcely breathing : this was a man, 
and from a man one gets the truth. It did not occur to 
ber that he bad a reason for this brutal plain-speaking, 
that it was against Gregory he wished to warn her, she 
was thinking of, and applying what he said to Dennis. 

" Alas I that it should be so," he said, and it's a para- 
dox of paradoxes, that though men love their wives, will 
toil for tbem, even die for them, the curiosity the wife has 
aroused in them before marriage, is revived in other women, 
and it is the man in whom the sense of physical beauty is 
strongest who falls furthest. Aphrodite is great ; who 
that has once, in ever so small a degree, beheld her glory, 
shall he dare worship her under a single aspe<51 only, or in 
a single place ? " 

" Yes," said Bam, "we women feel it too — tbesenseof 
horror at being at the end of a chain ... I asked 
Dennis once, and he said he did not feel it so . . . but I 
understand now — because to him there is no chain, he is 
free." 

" I think," said Paul, slowly, " that if the size of the 
house permitted, men and women should live as lovers, 
not as husbands and wives, taking nothing as a right, but 
only by favour ; keeping up the courteous ways of 
persons not bound to each other, and that men would not 
then fall away into the boorishness that is the rule, and 
not the exception, in married life. You tame wild beasts 
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b7 starviag ' them — that is why a man is so gentle to a 
woman out of his reach. And the kindest and best man 
is he who is the most consummate hypocrite, and never 
lets his wife into the secrets of his life." 

"O!" cried Bam, very pale, "you leave a woman 
nothing ! " 

" It is a bard lesson," said Paul, sadly, " and if they 
will not learn it" — he paused. " Because nearly every 
woman, high or low, at one time or another, finds her 
heart in passionate conflii^ with the right— duty on one 
side, love on the other, and those who go under, take lovers, 
and expe<ft them to pra<5tise the virtues their own hus- 
bands do not." 
" And what is the moral of it all ?" enquired Bam, in 
leaden tones. 

"I think," he said, slowly, "that what you women 
ought to do, and will not do, (it is your only chance of 
happiness, your only refuge against the retaliation that is 
your ruin) is to look at it from the point of view of an 
Eastern woman — she feels no degradation in being one of 
several wives — and why should you ? The Christian 
man of Western Europe is hardly to be distinguished 
from the Turk in this matter — but the polygamy of the 
Turk is at least honest. He gives a name, shelter, and 
food to the creatures of his harem, the polygamy of 
Christian England with its Divorce Court, is furtive, dis- 
honest, the parent of murder, and treacherous in the ex- 
treme. In a word, the women of the East see men as 
they really are, you women of the West as what you de- 
sire them to be, and as they never can, or will be." 

Bam looked up, her wide eyes travelling beyond him, 
as in search for something that she had lost, and knew 
she would never find again. He had drawn aside the 
curtain of her vivid imagination with a vengeance to 
show her some real fadls about the nature of men, and 
though it was no more than she had suspected, she hated 
to see the truth so vividly put before her. 
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" In the harem, naturally every wife tries to be first — 
and it makes her exert her utmost effort to please, but you 
Western wives, what do you do ? They set their souls on 
pleasing the man— j-ow on driving him from you. You | 
have the best of the man, to whom you can make yourself [ 
the one, the only woman in the world, if you will only go [ 
the right way to work, and sink your own identity in | 
making him happy — and yourself." 

" Look at Dennis — and then in your looking glass ! 
There is giey in his hair, he is at least two stone under 
his proper weight, but if you have wept much, you have 
also laughed much. And you have many friends — he 
loves only two persons on earth, you and Clive. Take 
my advice, my dear,*and play at Platonics* but only with 
your husband — he will be quite as interesting as another 
man in the long run. Have you never tempted a man ? " 
he said, looking at Bam very keenly — " You are vain, 
I know — never dressed yourself, or arranged your hair to 
attract and please a man's eyes, though he may be 
another woman's legal property ? " 

He got up as he said it, so as not to look in her bee, 
and took his hat and gloves, then came back to where 
Bam was standing, lost in deep thought. 

" My child," he said, " I have spoken very plainly to 
you to-day, but nothing would hurt me more than to see 
you come to harm. Here you are, a fiery little animal, 
thrashing about the world in search of happiness, full of 
splendid impulses, but cursed with a perilous tempera- - 
ment ; and, as 1 have said, probably you would have 
made a better man than a woman, but as it is, you must 
learn to submit, lest you learn worse things. Make the 
best of life, and that is, by making the best of Dennis. 
Nowadays you women analyse, disseifl man, yet when you 
have put him together again, he is precisely what he was 
before : not all the women in the world combined against 
a single man will alter him ; if not frankly allowed to be 
what Nature made him, he becomes a dangerous, criminal 
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beast, as most mistrusted, bunted things are. And if 
you lost Dennis, you would never meet another man like 
bim — never. Remember me to him," and with the pre- 
cipitancy of a usually reticent man who fears that in a 
moment of expansion he has talked too much, and made 
a fool of himself, Paul Faber departed. 



Chapter II. 

" How dull it is to pauia, to make ao end. to rest nnbumished : not (o 
■hioe in uie — as though to breathe were life I " 

Miss Wbitecbapel came in panting, and deposited a 
heavy brown-paper parcel on the table, at which she 
looked with some disfavour, for she would rather have 
brought up flowers, and with more pleasure still (for she 
was subje<5t to metallic influences) have seen the man 
who gave them. 

But Bam's heart beat wildly at sight of the package, 
she sprang to her feet as the door closed, and began to 
dance, softly and swiftly, for the joy that comes to one of 
things realized and visible, hitherto only guessed at in 
the dark, and when presently she drew near, and cut the 
string, saw the green and gold volumes within, and took 
one in her hand, a cia'ious sensation passed over all her 
body, even stirred the roots of her hair, for this was the 
child of her brain, all her own, to be an honour or dis- 
grace to her, just as a human child might be to its human 
mother. 

There was no name on the title page — only the title, 
and the name of the publisher, which was a ^tmous one. 
The paper was thick, and she thought the story looked 
better than when she bad corre<5ted in slips ; and then the 
blood Sew up to her face at what she saw written, and 
she half glanced at the door, expecting Gregory to come 
in with a copy in his hand, and say : 
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" You love me — it is all set dowD here — and now I 
will have it from your own lips that you love me — for 
you cannot deny it." 

But a moment's refle(5lion told her that no copy could 
have got into bis hands yet, though, as he knew the title, 
it was sure to reach him as soon as it was placed on the 
market — and then she heard steps galloping up-stairs, 
and she smiled, for only youth travelled hke that, and 
Chris Yelloly burst into the room. 

They rushed at each other, and clasped hands, for he 
was like a broad beam of sunlight breaking in, and Bam 
felt that this was a good day all round, for she had heard 
from Clive that morning, but she must not boast too 
much, or Providence would bludgeon her, as it had a 
knack of doing when she tried to get her head up a bit. 

" And how are they all at home 7 " she said, as Chris 
dragged up a chair, and sat down in great contentment 
opposite to her. 

" Rippin'. Your Dad's a dear old chap — it's all so 
clean down there — no beastly modem wickedness, and 
rot." 

" 1 never was so happy in my life," went on Chris, 
" And they didn't turn me out ; had to come back to join, 
you know. Clive's as fit as a fiddle." 

" And good I hope ?" said Bam. 

"Ola perfect little angel here below," said Chris, 
drily. " Out of pure cussedness, he deliberately woke 
your father up three days running. You know its the 
one unforgivable sin, to disturb Roger's afternoon nap — 
and, well, the language was sultry, and Clive pretended 
to be shocked. But I believe he really listened carefully 
for any new wrinkles be might hand on to his friend, 
Sue's footman." Bam lai^hed ; the naughtier he was, 
the less likely to grow a pair of wings, and fly away from 
her. 

Unconsciously her eyes looked a question, and Chris 
answered it promptly. He was very good looking as be 
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reddened manfully, and bis blue eyes were honest as he 
said : 

" Do you know, I think the ' Queen of Spades ' likes 
me a little." 

" And you ?" 

" I love her. She is like you in many things. I don't 
wonder such a lot of men wanted to marry you ; and I've 
told her so ; and your Dad too. And when I'm a bit 
older, you know, and wiser, I think I may have a 
chance." 

" Chris ! and alt within seven days. But Lord Plin- 
limmon will never consent." 

"O! I've got some money of my own, if the Pater 
cuts up rough," said Chris, carelessly, and the Mater will 
back me up — mothers never leave their boys in the lurch. 
" Clive sent you heaps of love — and kisses," he added, 
impudently. " He is having a rare time, and it's a s^ht 
to see him eating his dinner." 

Bam rejoiced, and resolved that she would try and not 
pine after him any more. Her loss was bis gain. 

" They hope you'll come down again soon," said Chris, 
" you might make it fit in with my leave " 

" Leave already ! " said Bam laughing, and then she 
walked on tip toe to the table, picked up a volume, and 
returned to Chris, hugging it to her breast, her mouth 
pursed up, and her eyes dilating as a child's do at sight 
of sweetstufT. 

" My book, Chris ! " she said, striking an attitude, and 
handing it to him in the style of a transpontine ai5lor pre- 
senting a poisoned bowl. 

" Really ? " cried Chris, springing up, and examining it 
eagerly ; and then the two waggled their heads over it in 
delight, and Chris thought he really might venture to pass 
on one of Clive's abundant kisses ; but Bam had already 
retreated, and beamed ecstacy on him from a distance. 

" You are clever," he said, and turned the pages ; " it 
looks awfully interesting, too. I can tell at a glance if a 
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book's worth reading, and I know this is. You'll lend me 
a copy ? " he added with real eagerness. 

" I'll give it you," and then Chris worried round for pen 
and ink, and she wrote his name in it, and after this in- 
terlude they sat down rather out of breath and talked of 
War Coppice. She saw that Chris was really in earnest; 
that he was set on marrying her sister, and, while be 
talked, she sat divided between pity and fear — for both 
were so young, both so full of the thoughtlessness of 
youth, and the man was eager to make those vows 
which he very likely would find it impossible to keep. 

But there was something she had to say to him — some- 
thing that it would hurt her very much to say, yet who 
else could say it ? She grew pale and distraite as be 
talked, and somehow her good day seemed to be already 
over. 

" What is it ? " he said, anxiously, " are you fretting 
after Clive ? " 

"No. Chris — I — heard something. You mustn't marry 
the ' Queen of Spades ' unless you can begin with a clean 
slate ; slates that are not clean are at the bottom of half 
the miserable marriages, because the men don't rub out 
the other names properly before they write in the wife's." 

Chris's face whitened, hardened, be felt as much amaze- 
ment as if she had struck him. 

He got up, and walked up and down the room once or 
twice before he again spoke. 

" Who told you about Freak ? " he said in a dull voice. 

" I was told. And if she won't let you go, what be- 
comes of my httle sister ? For I would rather see her 
dead, than see her start her married life handicapped like 
that." 

Chris was silent. The room was very still. 

" You seem to take me for a scoundrel," he said, " of 
course all that would have been ended before I married 
Rose." 

" But can you end it ? Sin is a compact, and binds 
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two people. When the man would escape, he cBonot 
without consent of the other." 

Chris groaned as he threw himself into a chair, and 
buried his curly he&d in his hands ; for by bitter experi- 
ence he knew that she spoke the truth. He could not 
tell her that it was the usual thing ; a married woman 
many years alder than himself, who got hold of him when 
he was a mere boy ; and, naturally, as with each year 
her own value diminished, his increased. 

" Why did you not speak to me about this at Crag's 
Foot 7 " he said, lifting a face suddenly grown old and 
haggard to her pale one. 

'* How could I tell you would fall in love with Rose ? 
And I wish to God you had not," she added sadly. 
" Vou did not tell her, of course ? How can a man tell 
a girl such a thing ? ; how can he say I will be faithful to 
you just as long as you please me ? No one ever said 
such a thing to me, but I wish — 1 wish they had." 

"Mrs. Wildfire!" cried Chris, shocked, "you are talk- 
ing like Sue, not like your real self," he added with some 
manly rebuke in his tone, and yet this glimpse beneath 
the bright capricious face Bam kept far the world did not 
surprise him greatly. 

" What will you," she said, bitterly, " there is not one 
race of men in Lady Sue's world, and another in mine. 
There's a strong family resemblance in men all the 
world over. And Chris, you had better take your hat, 
for you will go away immediately after what I am going 
to say, that if you cannot come to me, and shew that 
absolutely clean slate I spoke of, 1 shall oppose your suit 
to my sister." 

Chris did not take his hat. He sat staring straight 
before him, his young (ace hardening into lines of resolve, 
and at that moment he looked the very type of a young 
soldier, calm, unhurried, who with coolest courage goes 
to t&fx an enemy that outmatches him in numbers and 
skill. An enemy I That is what the woman inevitably 
becomes to the man who does not want her. 
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" Give me a month," he said, "and meanwhile 1 will not 
go to War Coppice. Rose has not definitely accepted 
me ; your father did not wish us to correspond yet ; there 
will be nothing strange in matters remaining in their 
present state for a time." 

" And may God help you, Chris," said Bam, earnestly. 
" I would rather have you for my brother than any man 
1 ever saw." 

And soon afterwards he went away, with a devil's knot 
to untie that many a man has struggled with all his life 
long, and died at last without loosening it one jot. 

When Dennis came in to dinner that night. Bam first 
gave him Clive's letter, which he kissed and read, then — 
for the thing was inevitable — she handed him one of those 
smart green and gold volumes, the fruit of her toil, and 
asked him what he thought of it. 

He turned over the pages, fingered the paper, examined 
the binding, looked at the end of the book for publisher's 
announcements, tested the printing, and gave it its tech- 
nical name, made a calculation as to the probable cost 
of produ<^ion, then remarked : " Four-and-sixpence, dis- 
count 1 " and laid it down to take up a scientific book. 

" It's mine," said Bam, quietly, " I wrote it." 

He looked petrified, glanced at her as a man may who 
has been dangerously near a powder mi^azine, then 
picked up the book, and glanced through it tike a man 
pohtely performing a distasteful duty. 

Breathlessly Bam stood watching his eyes as they 
travelled down a few lines — then they faltered, fell away, 
fatigued, and he closed the book. 

" I'm very sorry," he said kindly, " but you know I 
never read fiction," 

And then, Miss Whitechapel appearing with boiled 
mutton and caper sauce, they sat down to dinner. 
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" A wiw nun's da; ti worth a. fool's Ule." 

Gregory had never shewn a more subtle taste and taift 
or a more intimate knowledge of women, than by staying 
away a full week after Barn's book bad reached his 
hands — and heart. 

He had read it with the keenest pleasure and apprecia- 
tion, for her intelleifl ga^'e an enormous cachet to her 
charm. He had loved her for herself, and she had justi- 
fied his choice, and, more than that, he found in every 
page the evidence that, although she had fought and 
kept him at arm's length, she — loved him. 

He exulted in the confession, which he valued as the 
highest honour that had ever been paid him, and, the 
more unworthy he was of it, the sweeter the gift, and he 
longed to be face to face with her, to wring bom her lips 
what she had here set down on the page, but love was 
teaching him patience (as the finest kind of love in which 
reverence mingles, ever does teach) and he would try to 
be worthy of her love, made, as it was, so infinitely more 
precious by her intelligence. For, at Gregory's age, a 
man wants something more than mere beauty and charm 
to satisfy him, and her ability came with a shock of sur- 
prise and pleasure to him ; it made her so much more 
interesting ; just as to Dennis, the mere suspicion of 
brains spoiled her charm. He had not been wrong about 
her then ; something in her had answered to something in 
him, and caused the mutual attrai5tion, and he saw now 
that he had wronged her when, at Crag's Foot, he had 
decided that she was just a healthy animal, fit for a 
YeUoly. 

He thought it was grand the way she had done a thing 
really well, then forgotten it, — true to Nature in this as 
in all else. 
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And be knew that true culture springing from noble 
motive, means all tbat is most beautiful in woman ; it 
means graciousness, heart-gentleness, broad-mindedness, 
it means a widening of sense, of feeling, and of power, 
ay, and a greater fastidiousness in, and capacity for, love. 

He was fast coming to that point of passion when a 
man does not recognise any law but that of his own will ; 
when even the sternest duty may be transmuted by desire, 
and whatever other battles a man may have to fight, a 
genuine passion for a woman forbidden to him, is the 
supreme temptation, the very crux of life. 

Thwarted lives both, why should not his and Barn's 
miagle, finding in each other the delight of which their 
unsuitable marriages have deprived them ? And upon 
his control of pulses, upon Barn's mastery of a heart in- 
surgent, depended the wrecking or ennobling of their two 
lives ; love to them must reveal its god-hke quality in 
fire, or they must sink to the baseness of furtive, guilty 
creatures, hating that face of Love which, rudely and 
sacrilegiously unveiled, shews the features of the beast 
beneath it. 

In Court, in the House, or in his own home, whenever 
he bad a spare moment be thought of Bam, and longed 
for the moment when he should open the door she had 
once closed against him, and see her sitting there, alone. 

He knew tbat she would not refuse to-see him; that 
she had heaps of courage, and would stand to her guns, 
whatever she had done, right or wrong (more especially 
wrong) — he also knew that, to the imagination, the 
absent are always right ; and, then, it occurred to him 
discomposingly, that she would have a bad quarter of an 
hour when Dennis read it, and he wondered how she had 
dared to write it ; and so brilhantly, too, for Gregory was 
a keen critic, and knew that the book was good. 

In spite of engrossing affairs, for his was a many-sided 
life, which touched at all points the life of the day — 
political, forensic, literary, scientific, artistic — he was as 
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avid of impressions, and as receptive, as Dennis was 
omnivorous in books — and lived every hour of his life. 
Now he kept his ears open for any chance opinions about 
Barn's book that he might hear, watched the newspapers 
for reviews, and swore savagely when, with one consent, 
the critics fell upon, and slaughtered it, partly because it 
bore internal evidence of being written by a woman, and, 
partly, because they could not deny that it was clever, 
and they one and all believe that to give a new book a 
chance of life, you must do your best at first to kill it. 

The Saturday Review was in such haste to take away 
its chance of Ufe, that, only a week after its appearance, 
that journal devoted a column and a half to its disse<5lion ! 
The article concluded with the words : " How anyone of 
any taste or delicacy could be found to write such a book, 
or how any publisher could be found to foist such tedious 
rubbish on the pubUc, passes our comprehension." Then 
Gregory thought it was about time that he should go to 
Bam, and he found her sitting in the window with the 
fatal journal in her hand, with the look of one who still 
trembles under personal chastisement. 

A burning desire seized him to horsewhip the author of 
the brutal attack on her, and at that moment she looked 
up, and cried out fiercely : 

" I'll never write another line as long as I Uve I " 

Her greenly-grey eyes flashed through the dark, curled 
lashes, she looked at him almost as if he were the critic 
himself in the flesh before her. 

Gregory shook his head as he drew a chair up to her. 
" It is beneath contempt," he said, " such an attack can 
only recoil on the paper. It is very clever, beautiful even, 
your book, and now you have only to keep the ball rolling, 
and you will be a great woman some day. It has been 
said that art is the mighty voice of God in the universe, 
as heard by the chosen spirit, and repeated in tones of 
harmony to the world, and I think you are one of those 
siwits." 
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She felt soothed and pacified as she looked at him ; here 
^ras the first friend who had come to pour oil into her 
smarting wounds, and restore her confidence in herself, as 
Dennis might have done, had he taken any interest in her 
work. 

" I think it is wonderful," said Gregory, " how in a few 
strokes you put people and things before the reader's 
eyes, only you must be careful now, few people do so 
well after success as before." In the shaded room he 
looked young and alert, so real and keen was his interest 
in the subjeifl and in her ; and this swift sympathy, this 
interpenetration to her mind, brought vividly before Bam 
the sight of Dennis fingering the paper, fixing the com- 
mercial price, but ignoring all the patience, and heart, 
and skill bound up between those covers that he held in 
his hand so slightingly. 

" It is very crude," said Bam, " and much of what the 
reviewers say is true. Did you lai^h over it ? " she added 
with a blush of returning consciousness, " they say that 
if you can make people laugh you need never despair." 

" Yes," he said slowly, but not looking at her, for he 
had found her in an hour of sadness, and he could not 
take advantage of her, though her pallor had drawn her 
nearer to him than any smiles or kindness she had ever 
shewn him. " And if I had been a woman I think 1 should 
have cried too," he added, " for the end of the story was 
like real life ; and real life is not happy. But perhaps you 
are right. Who was it said: 'all life is laid sooner or 
later on a crucifix, and that the very stars shape them- 
selves for one crosswise in symbol of it ? ' That has been 
my life ; I hope it may not be yours," 

She looked at the dark face suddenly grown old and 
worn now he was not thinking of her success, then ^e 
said softly : 

"You have your tittle girls" — and at once his bee 
brightened — " I should like to talk to them," she added ; 
" if ever we are better off, and in a decent place, I hope 
you will bring them to see me." 
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'* You love children," be said abruptly, " you have 
everything — mind, beauty, heart, wit, intelligence — and 
as great a capacity for caUing forth love as for feeling it," 
he added in a lower tone. " Is Yelloly in love with you 
too?" 

" He is in love with somebody else," said Bam, " and 
he is only a boy, years younger than I am. You can't 
understand it, perhaps, but at the bottom of every one's 
heart there is the desire to frivol ; to escape for a while 
from the terrible burden of life, and that is the bond 
between Chris and me." 

" And the man in your book with whom you fell in love 
at school — was that true ? " 

Bam coloured. " Yes. It was a child's love, but very 
real." 

Gregory was silent, and unreasonably angry as a man 
is who discovers a treasure, and then finds the half of it 
has been stolen. Bam had learned love without him, and 
then there was Dennis (and Gregory had all the jealousy 
for a good-looking man that the plain man knows). 

"Yes," said Bam, her heart beating a little faster, for 
she had something to say, and was not quite sure if she 
had the pluck to say it. " I have been in love three 
times — childhood, girlhood, womanhood" — she paused, 
and looked him straight in the face — " only the woman- 
hood one, which I put into my book, is pure imagination. 
I wonder who is saving up for my old age ? " 

" And you loved — really loved — three times ? " he said 
quietly. 

" Only once. The first was imagination — the last, for 
fictional purposes." 

A dimple shewed in her cheek, but with reserve, and 
she forebore to try and attraift him. He looked keenly at 
her, but seemed to fall in with her mood, which was to 
make him her friend, and keep him so, all the days of their 
lives. He saw that she was determined to appeal to the 
best side of his nature ; to bring out that best in him ; 
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and he read also in her eyes the astonishing belief that 
she could do it, therefore he would let her go on think- 
ing so to her heart's content, for ao man let trifles go more 
easily, or held big things faster, than Gregory. 

" You will go on writing, of course," be said, " you 
must follow up your success." 

He looked at her sitting there in her &esh cambric 
gown, and thought that in another position — such an one 
her intelletfl had earned, and as he could have given her — 
she might have been as a jewel in a king's crown, radiant 
with wit and gaiety, and yet retaining that simplicity 
which is the highest breeding of all. 

" How do 1 know it is a success ? " she said. " I go 
nowhere, I have bad no opinion on it but yours and the 
critics.' But, in any case, I have decided to write no 
more for the present. A woman may go out as poacher, 
or as a beast of prey, but in the open arena, if no quarter 
is given, what chance has she with men 7 They do the 
work infinitely cleaner, better, more swiftly — men write 
of life as t^ is." 

" Is not your husband very proud of it ? " he said. 

" He never reads novels," she said, trying to keep the 
vivid colour out of her foce, for her blood answered to 
every change of thought, " how can you expeift it ? The 
only brain he recognizes is a rtasoning one." 

" And can't you reason 1 " he said. 

" O I you should just hear me try to, when I am in a 
temper ! " she said, and she nodded in an alarming way. 

" You may tell me if you hear it praised," she added, 
" but you must tell nobody — it is just a secret between 
you, and the publisher, and me, and Chris Yelloly. My 
husband has, long ago, forgotten the title, even if he 
noticed it." 
Gregory thought it was an excellent thing that this was 
so, and his spirits rose. 

" Have you seen Lady Susan since you came back V 
he said, finding a new charm in the quick changes of her 
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bee DOW he knew how bright aD intell^ence directed 
them. 

" No." 

She could not keep out of her voice the disillusion, the 
trouble in her mind, and Gregory looked at her quickly, 
wondering if at last her eyes were opened to the truth. 

" It is hard work when one makes a business of society ; " 
he said, " all its pleasures, to me, are bubbles, bubbles 
blown by the devil. Between what a man wants, what 
is of real worth to him — the vital thing that matters — 
and what he is obliged to do and say, what a wide gulf is 
fixed." 

Bam looked at him eagerly — they were so alike in their 
keen recognition of the value of time, so anxious not to 
waste it on bores, or society, or doing useless things, and 
yet, he must have spent much time upon women — have 
entered into many other women's minds before he was 
able to understand hers as he did. 

That living light in his face, that look of hidden strength 
and power, the features, harsh from a habit of strong 
self- repression ; the mouth and chin giving indication of 
passions over which the cold eyes kept constant guard, 
and above all, that talisman, however he came by it, that 
so easily attracted love and devotion, somehow they half- 
angered Bam, and made her feel how slight a thing a 
woman can be. To man, the attack, to woman the de- 
fence, and she has no weapons but her charms ; or, failing 
these, as stout a weapon as her finesse can make for her, 
and this man of deep passions and warm enthusiasms ; of 
rare refinement and delicacy of feeling ; of tenderest 
home affections, upon whom all leaned, and who leaned 
on none, for the first time in her life realized her idea of 
one whom under other circumstances, she would be proud 
to own as master. 

And he had not loved her for her position, but for her- 
self, and he had climbed her attic stairs with willing feet, 
and never, in glance or word, let her suppose that he 
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thought her home unworthy of her. And then she came 
out of one of those day-dreams that are common with 
very lonely people, and noticed that he had got up to go ; 
and she sighed, for the happy hour in which she met 
quick comprehension, and a flashing intell^ence which 
met and satisfied hers at every point, was over. For, if 
Gregory had been out of the pitflure at Crag's Foot, 
here be was decidedly within it. 

" You are not leaving town just yet 7 " he said, as she 
gave htm his hat. When Dennis took a thing from her 
hand, he almost snatched it ; Gregory took it gently ; it 
was only the difference of the up-bringing, of the training 
their mothers had given, or not given ; but the one a<ftion 
always deeply and silently affronted Bam, and the other 
soothed and softened her ; for if God rules the universe, 
it is " manners that maketh the man." And the best 
men always have the worse manners, and vice-versd, only 
one has to take the goodness on trust, and the manners 
are there, a perpetual delicacy, no matter how often one 
tastes it I 

"Nol" 

He named a day — very near — and asked if she would 
be at home, and she said, "Yes." The old dangerous 
feeling was coming over her that she hated to part with 
him; that where he was, was home, and, for him, the 
feeling had never left him, that it was agony to part from 
her ; but now Bam had grown into his life. At first she 
had only been " the bosom to cool his hot face in " — now 
she was the very life itself. 
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Chapter IV, 

" Tout cooniitra, B'ait tout pardoDnet." 

No Dews came from Chris, but Roger Bscott wrote, say- 
ing that the boy had, before leaving, proposed for Rose, 
but he wished them to take a year to thiuk it over, and 
even this was to be subje<5l to the consent of Lord 
Plinlimmon, and meanwhile there was to be no corres- 
pondeDce, though Chris might occasionally go to War 
Coppice — «o Bam breathed more freely, Clive was very 
well, and very happy, and putting on flesh rapidly, even 
the short time he had been in town seemed to have done 
much harm. And Roger hoped Bam would come down 
soon. 

And indeed there was no reason whatever why she 
should not go at once, as in town Dennis wanted her too 
little, and Gregory too much. To be sure there was one 
interview to be got over, and that one greatly dreaded, for 
when Sue and she met, they must have a certain matter 
out, something that almost stopped Bam's breath to think 
of — but as yet Sue had not called, believing her to be 
still at War Coppice. And meanwhile Bam devoted 
some time to the consideration of whether she would go 
on writing, or allow her first book to be her last. Her 
publisher was already urging her resumption of her pen, 
and sent her encouraging reports of sales, but as she had 
no interest in them, their briskness did not add to her 
comfort, but in some intangible way annoyed her. This 
simple work — but with tears and laughter in it still — 
proved to her that she had power, for, though it was not 
literature, was not art, it was yet intensely human, and it 
appealed to women's hearts, for whom such books are 
written. She felt no impulse to sit down at the table at 
which she had served apprenticeship ; she did not care to 
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count up like a greedy huckster, the number of copies 
she had sold ; the number of editions she had gone 
through. A woman's head is no stronger for success 
than it is for wine, and a very little of the former sends 
her clean off it, unless she has a strong deterring male 
influence to prevent her making a fool of herself. 

" And shall I," thought Bam, " for a few miserable 
pounds, put my poor undigested stuff before the public ? 
Is it not an awful responsibility to write here in the dark, 
words which, if flared out in the light of day, may harm 
some weak soul to whom, what is written, appears as the 
living truth ? " 

And as the teachers are so few, and the readers are so 
many — and a little ability goes such a long way, the 
world is full of foolish books, and she is guilty who adds 
to the number. 

Bam said to herself that the making of this story had 
been a relief, a condensation to her, it had tided her over 
a bad bit of her life, was a phase that had fulfilled itself, 
and should be forgotten ; and that was only turning 
down one page of a woman's existence, which, if healthy, 
must be many-sided, with many better things in it than 
writing -books. If she have contributed something — no 
matter how little — to the beauty and enjoyment of the 
world, she has done something, and fame is all very 
well, but love is better, and life is sweeter, and Bam 
would like to Uve it, and keep her thoughts for herself 
and friends, and Dennis could earn enough for herself and 
Chve ; if only she would moderate her desires, as Paul 
Faber, speaking through Buddha, had urged her. 

If she could not give of the best, stand up to men 
(and she knew that she could not, for Nature had made 
her a cool critic, and she had only to look at a master- 
piece to see the difference between a man's work and her 
own) then she would not do anything at all ; she would 
live her life, and not give false echoes, false art to the 
world. For primitive passions have come into resped). 
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and a Conan Doyle aod a Kipling with their splendid 
virility, their cleanliness of thought, rouse the manhood 
in men, and the sturdy note of our forefathers rings oat 
and rings true— and the morbid resultant of indoor life 
and thought otrtains each day less favour, not only in 
books but on the stage. Men want their blood stirred, 
and women, too ; they love tales of adventure, and will 
follow them breathless, because these writers give them 
the life and movement denied to themselves, for the man 
who is not born a fighter, ready at any moment to throw 
down his peaceful toots and seize fire-arms, is not to be 
called a man at all. 

But a woman can only peck at her own heart, and des- 
scribe vividly what she actually sees and feels, and if she 
falls in with a noble good man, then the world is full of 
noble good men — if with a bad, then there are only bad 
men in the world — there is no moderation in a woman 
once her prejudices are aroused ; she never will realize 
that a man may be moderate in his vices, while her esti- 
mate of them is almost invariably immoderate; she has 
no sense of proportion, whatever, as men have. 

A woman depends entirely for her position on her hus- 
band — she may with immense labour build up some sort 
of a position for herself — but it is not the real thing ; it is 
built on sand, and collapses at a breath. 

And yet Bam thought it would be sweet to go out and 
about, and taste some of the sweets of success; some- 
thing electric, sympathetic in literary people always at- 
tracted her — and then she thought of the smug-faced pub- 
liders you see among them ; the leisurely tillers of all 
these brains, and theirs most of the harvest yielded — and 
once more Bam revolted at such sweating, and would not 
move a yard towards that table at which one of them 
daily and urgently begged her to be seated. 

If a wistful hope seized her that Dennis might perhaps 
come to understand her better through what she had 
written, it died quickly ; where the masters of iidlion had 
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failed, she could not hope to win. And Sue must not 
know, or she would tell others ; so Bam put the volumes 
away, and the reviews, and there was no sign of the 
scribbler anywhere, when, one morning, the door opened 
and, with a cheery whistle to herald her, and like a burst 
of sunshine. Sue came into the room. 

Bam got up slowly, a little pale, for the moment had 
come, and it was infinitely worse than the one she had 
dreaded with Gregory ; for this was her one woman- 
friend out of the whole world, and she felt herself turn 
sick, though with characf^eristic courage she went straight 
up to Sue, and for a minute the two women, silent, looked 
into each other's eyes. 

Bam groaned, and covered her face with her hands, 
and Sue sat down at a little distance, looking in her ex- 
quisite daintiness of apparel and person, as if no speck 
or touch of unclean thing had ever come, or could come, 
nigh her. 

" Who told you ? " she said, with cold defiance, " your 
' Powder ' or Chris ? " 

Bam shook her head and sat down, but she did not lift 
her eyes to Sue. 

" Bam," said Sue, " I think you are worse than I am. 
Wildfire, at the bottom of his heart, loves you — but 
Wyldesart never loved me, not for an hour. And some- 
times a husband's careless hold of you is stronger than a 
lover's most passionate grip. It is too passionate to last 
generally. It is not the men who love us, but the ones we 
love who count in our lives." 

" Why did you marry him ? " broke out Bam passion- 
ately. 

" Why did you marry Wildfire ? " retorted Sue, " because 
women are children in the hands of such men as Wylde- 
sart — yes, and Gregory — and for all I know. Wildfire is 
not much better. Why are fifty per cent, of the men who 
marry consistently unfaithful to their wives — in my set, 
naturally — but even in the upper and middle classes it 
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has become the same thing ? Because a man is a brute 
first and a saint after ; because, if you have reformed him 
into a saint, you are disappointed — he has lost his attrac- 
tion, for we fools of women want something to pity and 
forgive. We have a sort of contempt for the good man — 
quite unconscious, but real — he is a tame cat, not a being 
to be feared. You know," she went on proudly, " I never 
fell in love with a man in my life. I was quite capable of 
loving what came up to my ideal, only I never met him. 
I never found one whose virtues were not counter-balanced 
by his vices ; but I was tolerant, I judged do man, I 
accepted my world without protest, and such as I was 
when you knew me hrgt, analytical, critical, with no illu- 
sions and with all the protetfUon that a cold temperament 
can give, such am I now, yet, though not in the least 
hungry, 1 have accepted that homely loaf — Noll." 

" But why did you ?" cried Bam, looking at last in her 
friend's face, and seeing no faintest sign of sin there, 
" it was the one thing upon which we were agreed, upon 
which we prided ourselves, never to be like those other 
women." 

" And my mother was a good woman," said Sue, com- 
posedly, "there are many such among us — only not in 
Wyldesart's set — there the Nolls, sooner or later, are 
inevitable." 

" How did it begin ?" said Bam, wearily. 

" From the very beginning ? With Wyidesart ? I've 
never told you — and I'll tell you now. They brought 
me a letter by mistake — just after my confinement — my 
husband it was addressed to, but I didn't notice it, &om a 
girl who was staying with me, telling him she was goii^ 
to be a mother, and my child died, and I nearly died too. 
We made it up afterwards, but it was never the same 
again. They say no Wyidesart was ever known to be 
fkithful to bis wife ; and my father — you know the Duke 
is a cross old man — wanted to take me away, but a 
separated woman — never I And so I threw my soul into 
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dogs and chifFons — not lovers. I would be uncommon, 
or die ! O I we are all alike, we poor women ! And we 
who are left alone must be loved, just as the deserted 
Whitechapel ^rl bears it awhile, then goes for a drink to 
the nearest pub with a new pal." 

Bam coloured. Yes, she and Sue were very much 
alike after all. 

" Wyldesart was the handsomest and best bred man I 
had ever seen— of family even older than mine. I had 
no mother, but his treachery with my friend was only a 
part of my life. He had left a mistress, good-humoured 
and corrupt, who suited him, to pay the longest price a 
man can pay for a fancy (and he will pay with his soul 
for what he wants), then he weot back to her. It was 
right enough from his and her point of view. I was the 
interloper, she the wife, and she had children. Then she 
died, and since then it has been— ^X)COttes." 

Bam uttered a cry — it was like Paul Faber speaking, 
and she hated the truth. Were all men the same ? Would 
Clive be like this some day ? 

" Though I have not your capacity for love," went on 
Sue, " I like to be courted. It is not the love we women 
want — it is the courtship, the eager interest of the man 
in all we say, and look, and do, it makes us view over to 
ourselves, the knowledge that in one person's eyes we are 
absolutely right and lovely (as our mothers were to us 
when we were little) ; it gives a zest, a colour to life— 
you know I always liked a dog who bit everyone but me — 
and if I could have kept Noll for my friend, I should have 
been perfeiflly happy— but I could not — so — I paid the 
price." 

"Where was I," cried Bam, smiting her hands to- 
gether, " could not I help you ? " 

" It was at the time when you had praiftically passed 
out of my life — for you resented it if I interrupted your 
work, and you would not go into society. I missed you, 
and I began to realize that to be uncommon vras to be 
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unnatural, and Noil pressed me hard — and I have no 
children — you have one. I had to choose — it is almost 
every woman's bitter lesson — to choose between sending 
your love away — or—" she paused, and added, " one day 
you will have to face that, to send him away to another 
woman." 

Bam shivered. Was it the inevitable, the final word 
of creation that when one thing did not stop a gap, an 
inferior thing served its turn ? 

" To give her with both hands the one who entreats 
only to stay with you — for I say that Noll's love was not 
at lirst a caprice, a lust, a wickedness, but the passion 
that grew out of a love that had taken years in growii^. 
O ! we might have strength to put it all aside, if God 
gave us something better — but God does not — He knows 
He has nothing better to give than the absolutely loyal 
intense love of a man and woman. 

" There are tons of good women, yes, and men too, 
even in your class," said Bam, heavily. 

" Yes, but not in our set — not in Wyldesart's set ; as 
the husband is, so is the wife — they all expe<5l it of her — 
he does even. O ! my God," cried Sue, " 1 thought I 
could walk alone — but I could not ... it was the ineradi- 
cable, ineffacable desire for companionship — and after all, 
what matter 7 It will all be done with some day, and the 
bones that lived and loved, and fulfilled God's laws, will 
lie in the earth beside those that denied and crucified 
themselves, and who will care ? It is as though the seed 
of a flower with all its lovely potentialitiea, said : ' 1 will 
die unde^round — I will not face the sun that may scorch 
me, the wind that will chill me, the chance hand that 
may pluck me and throw me away — I do not want to 
know it all — the thrill, the rapture, the fear, and the 
punishment of life — God meant it, or why did he put 
such principles of life into me 7 But I know better than 
God — and I have not the pluck to face it, so I will re- 
main an abortion and never see the light.' " 
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" How many ? " cried Bam, roughly, brutally even. 

" One. We never allow more — at once," said Sue, re- 
torting with a cruelty that in turn cut Bam like a knife. 

" And if you can take another. Sue," cried Bam, furi- 
ously, " I will kill you — I will never forgive you, stick to 
him — never replace him!" and she advanced as in one 
demented, her face all distorted with grief and passion. 

" Poor Bam 1 " cried Sue, in a tone of poignant anguish, 
"and do you care so much ? Listen. With me there 
will be no second lover. He came to please himself, be 
will go to please himself — one day. What we say does 
not much matter — a man knows that if he can keep what 
he loves to himself for her few brief years of bloom, he 
will keep her always, even if he ride away and never see 
her face again, for no man will want her after. So the 
man wins, the woman loses — all ways." 

But Barn's thoughts were throwing back, and her eyes 
were almost black with excitement and feeling, as she 
spoke. 

" You argue that falsity of husband to wife excuses 
ker fault ? No — no ! We should be taught to expect it — 
that's where they are all wrong — our mothers — every- 
one — there is the cruelty of it — they should put it all be- 
fore us and say, Have you courage and strength to face 
the inevitable — which you will escape only by luck, or by 
making yourself indispensable to your husband ? If you 
have not the courage or the strength, then remain single, 
don't expect miracles." 

Sue shook her bead. 

" God never intended there should be one old maid in 
the world," she said. 

" I hate Oliver Bohun," said Bam, between her teeth. 
" Why could he not let you alone ? You did not want 
him. It seems to me that in a great lady's hfe, man is 
defleifted ; broken up in patches like a mirror. He is 
there, but unimportant ; worked in with a thousand 
things, and it is rarely that he grows to a full-grown 
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pasaon, blotting out alt else. For the life of a v 
like you, Sue, does oot encourage teodemess, although 
at odd times you may want it and cry out for it. Per- 
haps a spring Bower, or a chance tune heard in the 
street, may awaken the longing ; but you are not like me 
— you can live without love." 

" Sometimes I hate him too," said Sue. " At first he 
was child, husband, and lover, all rolled into one, and 
whichever I pleased, and now it is only in tittle things, 
but sometimes he assumes the charatfler of a husband 
only ... it ought to bold any woman back to refle<ft 
that a lover in the husband's place developes many of 
the traits of a hustiand " — she sprang up and began to 
pace the room as one stung by an unbearable thought. 
" I was not happy, but now 1 am unhappy, and there is 
a bad taste in my mouth. That is what it always comes 
to in a woman's life— either to be a beast or to lose her 
friend. That is what it will come to with you and Strange. 
Man is divided into two classes, what we can trust, and 
what we hate : for all I know, he may tie of the tiigber 
type. But 1 it is the outer courts of the temple that 
we women love. The dalliance, the flowers, the music, 
the expe<flancy, but, when we come to the last court of 
all, and the door is stiut, we are shut in to disillusion* 
ment, not one only but both — for by yielding to a man's 
entreaty you have closed his heart against you for ever." 

Bam did not speak, she was thinking, with anguish, 
that while she had shut herself up here to write her quite 
superfluous book, this sister had gone under, without even 
an eddy or ripple to shew where she sank. 

"I thought I could do it," said Sue, her proud little 
face, but the prouder in its shame, " but it has coarsened 
nte, something has gone out of me that will never come 
back, I am not the same, and I grow reckless, and say 
horrible things. You have seen the change in me your- 
self, and you have shrunk from me, but you have not 
known why. And yet how blind you were ! Even when 
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he blundered in here and ca.lled me ' Schnu ' before you — 
you did not see ! " 

Bam went over, and drew the beautiful head, bowed 
for the first time in all the years they had known each 
other, to her breast, and folded her arms round her. 

" But he loves you," she whispered, " he will never 
leave you for any one else." 

" Yes, so ^ he is faithful, because I am who I am, and 
because it is a triumph for him — but later ? No." 
■■ Would you aver keep your lover ? 
Would you still his Queen remain ? 
Then never let him much discover. 
Never let him all obtain." 

" And those who prate about eternal and never chang- 
ing love are just as unfaithful as those who make no 
pretence to faithfulness at alt, only they won't admit it, 
and, until they are found out, they count themselves as 
angels, and wear outrageous airs of virtue. Give two 
people unlimited hberty, and perfect freedom from inter- 
ruption, and before three months are over they will sicken 
at each other's faces, for familiarity has bred contempt." 

" You are saying almost word for word what Paul 
Faber did," said Bam, mournfully, "is there no such 
thing as unselfish love on earth 7" 

" Well — most of us spend one half of our lives in doing 
stupid things, and the other half in recovering from 
them," said Sue, taking out a cobweb handkerchief, and 
dabbing her face delicately with it, and long before Noll 
shews that he is tired of me, I shall give him his congi." 

" But he will not go," cried Bam, gazing at the miracle, 
the wonder of Sue's beauty. 

" I shan't blame him — he will only be behaving like a 
■ man. And yet, if you come to think of it, why have 
the promptings of nature, and the transgression of the 
law come to be absolutely synonymous terms ? To yield 
is so natural — and so inhmous I Not from Noll's and 
Wyldesart's point of view, but bora yours and mine." 
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Suddenly she stamped her foot. " If a woman makes 
a mistake once," she said, " she is to be pitied ; if she 
makes it again, she is a fool. I am that fool, and yet other 
women enjoy what I hate — yes — but they pay one way or 
another, they pay in health or satiety, or in the loss of 
lovers that follows loss of looks — for one and all, we live 
by man's sufferance, man lives by his own. Why will 
men make us what we are ? You know Uncle Remus — 
well, Brer Rabbit is woman as opposed to Brer Fox, who 
is man. "By finesse she may win the day, but by honest 
means — never. " 

She crossed to the little mirror over at the mantelpiece 
to see if she were neat, and she looked at herself as if she 
loathed what she saw there, then she laughed bitterly. 

" After all," she said, " we women haven't the elements 
of logic, while we rage and foam about man's wickedness, 
it doesn't strike our reasoning powers that it is we who 
put our hats straight for them, cultivate our every charm 
to please them — won't let them be good, Bam." 

" Did I not tell you so ? " cried Bam. " I said to you 
often, take care of your eyes — they are terrible ! " 

" But it was all in my eyes — not my heart," protested 
Sue. 

" How were they to know ? " said Bam, wearily, as she 
thought of bow she loved\o look dainty for Gregory. 

Sue knew every change in her face, and the perfeifl 
sincerity of a real love made her's gentle as she said : 

" Do you remember my telling you one day that life 
was made up of compensations, and 1 bade you take what 
you wanted — love or anything else ? Don't, With other 
women, perhaps, 1 might have a cruel little wish to see 
them no better than myself — but I don't grudge you 
your purity. I am not bitter and envious at the courage 
that may enable you to safely ride out the storm of 
your own heart — as you will. Bam, as I pray God 
that you will I For there is a hard little line in your 
hand corresponding to one in your charadter, you 

s 
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only love Gregory with your imaginAttOQ, aad Dennis, 
with your heart — ^but Dennis D^le<!ls you, ind Cregoij 
is a strong man, and once his heart is set on anybody, he 
never changes, never turns back. Don't touch me — don't 
kiss me ; when you feel that you can — can look at, and 
speak to me as if I were not a speckled toad (the marking 
is inside, not out) come round and see me, but it won't be 
the same " — her voice changed, she opened the door 
abruptly, and went out, and Bam locking herself into the 
inner room, stood up to weep as if her heart would break. 



Chapter V. 

" Be it right or wrong, these men amoag od women do complklne : 
Affirming thl>, how that it is a labour ipent in vaine 
To love them wele : (Or never a dele Ibey love a man agajDc" 

Dennis heard the cheerful sound of murmuring voices 
upstairs one afternoon when he came home to fetch a 
book, and with them mingled a delicious fragrance of 
strong coffee, just as if Bam knew he was coming, he 
thought, with a complacent smile, for her real indifference 
lately, and consequently improved good temper, had 
naturally softened him very much towards her. The 
door was ajar, he pushed it open, and saw his wife and 
Gregory sitting there, quietly chatting, with coffee on the 
table beside them. They looked more like husband and 
wife discussing matters of mutual interest than mere 
friends, and it came to him in one illuminating flash how 
exa<5Uy these two were suited to each other, how entirely 
happy they looked, finding such contentment in each 
other's society as gave a new meaning to both their faces. 
A bit of needlework was in Bam's hands, on the table 
near, lay a great cluster of fresh roses, together with a 
new library book, a box of sweets from Barbellion's, and 
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some illustrated weeklies, just the trifles that a man who 
loves his wife remembers to brin^ home to her, and that 
she values above gold and precious stones. 

Dennis was keenly sensitive to ridicule, and felt at 
that moment like the discomfited, everywhere derided 
lover in " Divor9ons I " asserting rights that he had not, 
when he intruded on the reconciled married pair, and was 
retiring noiselessly when Bam looked up, and saw him. 

" You are home early," she said, and raised her brows 
in cool friendliness. " Don't you think it's rather imper- 
tinent," and she turned laughingly to Gregory, "for a 
man to walk into a woman's room to tea, when he is not 
invited, and she doesn't expeifl him ? " 

But Gregory was shaking hands with Dennis, and 
secretly Bam admired the pair of them, for both were so 
entirely at their ease, though a spark in Dennis's eyes 
did not escape her, when she quite calmly resumed the 
conversation with Gregory at the point where she had 
left off. Dennis had forgotten her sprightly wit, how 
entertaining she could be. " What is there to talk 
about ? " he said, when she tried to converse of evenings, 
but what he would not take the trouble to do, Gregory 
did easily — for this clever man talked trifles with her in 
such a way that they did not seem trifles, just as nothing 
that she said, or did, seemed too trivial to interest him. 
He gave her his keen, close attention, quite undistiai^led 
by Dennis's presence, and once; when the latter made 
some remark that, if pursued, would have left Bam out 
of the conversation, Gregory calmly put it aside ; it was 
a woman's prerogative to lead, and possibly Dennis got 
his first lesson in real courtesy to women that afternoon, 
and might have learned many things to his advantage 
had he gone in for a drastic course of them — which he 
did not. The man who shuns society has left the school 
for manners, and can be fined and whipped for the 
breach of them no more. 

Yet he might be forgiven if, though he hid it well, the 
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man had a sense of outrage as he sat there, in his own 
home, overlooked, his place in it hardly recognised. 
What strides the intimacy had made between them, that 
with Gregory, Bam had not to hide anything, but stood 
just as she was, with all her mind open, and to Dennis it 
was as if the Holy of Holies, kept for himself, had been 
thrown wide to a stranger, and with all an Englishman's 
insularity, he felt this keenly, though he did not for one 
moment believe it to be love. The man was just com- 
pany to her, mere company ! He filled a mere human 
want (women were such absurd creatures with their 
wants and yearnings], and Bam could be a little devil 
when she liked, and was always a rare handful, and was 
putting it on a bit to-day, just to spite him. She 
certainly woke him up under her new treatment, and 
when a reel of cotton fell from her knee, and both men 
stooped for it together, but Dennis was the quicker. 
Bam inwardly smiled, and thought how right Paul Faber 
was, and how truly delightful Flatouics were, whether 
played with a lover or a husband — especially a hus- 
band. 

Dennis was dusty and untidy, just as he had come from 
his workshop, but he was sitting up alertly, there was 
hfe in his eyes, and mentally she apostrophised them both 
as well-behaved, hungry children waiting thankfully for 
such bvours as she might choose to bestow upon them ; 
there is nothing so good for man as the wholesome 
correction of courtship. And she admired Dennis' im- 
perturbability ; had he shown signs of anger, of jealousy, 
she would have despised him. She knew that he was 
thirsty, and wanted some cofiee, that those two coffee- 
cups side by side stared inhospitably at him, and said 
plainly that a third cup would be an intruder, Hke himself, 
but she did not press any on him, with that eager haste 
to serve him to which he had become so accustomed, as 
to take such service without thanks. 

And as he listened, he found something very familiar 
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in Barn's nonsense : it was thus that she had talked to 
him once, when she had loved him. Bam could not pos- 
sibly be as charming to other people as she was to Dennis 
and Gregory, because with both of them she was her 
natural self, both let her do exaiflly as she pleased, and 
her charaifler had full play. To be sure it was all of 
little things that she and Gregory spoke, and upon which 
the bright intelligence of both flashed, of the current 
topics that are so dear to women's hearts, and she chat- 
tered with the gaiety and irresponsibility of a child, 
certain of an indulgent hearing, and as utterly regardless 
of Dennis as if she had forgotten he was present. And 
there are natures so attuned that the tastes, the joys, the 
sorrows of each are atflually refleifted upon the brain of 
the other, and sometimes this divine affinity between 
human beings makes a deathless friendship ; and more 
often, when it is between man and woman, and not be- 
tween man and man, Ixtve. 

It seemed to Dennis that this was a brighter, nobler, 
better Bam at all points, reaching a higher standard of 
conduct, air and manners than she ever reached with any- 
one else, and altogether different from the one to whom he 
was used. To him she was always more or less a rebel, 
who fought, and made hay of peace, and the duties of life, 
who threw away his love with both hands, and stamped 
with her little feet upon it, and who could neither see 
nor hear the truth, for the dust and clamour her passionate 
heart and tongue, raised about her. He was not wise 
enough to know that it is usually what a woman loves 
best, that brings out every bit of bad in her, and that it 
seems a law of love that while her tove may benefit 
others and make them better, his love, unless she is abso- 
lutely sure of it, only makes hef worse. 

By what alchemy then, what discipline had Gregory 
turned this unbalanced creature into the gracious, self-con- 
trolled, altogether delighful woman who sat yonder, more 
desirable even than the old Bam Dennis remembered. 
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though perhaps the freshness of her white gown, aod her 
pedect grooming had something to say to it ? 

" And so, feeling dull, I went out and bought myself 
a present," Bam said, "just to keep myself in a good 
temper," and she got up, and walked across the room to 
fetch it. 

Both men looked after her, and both were keen judges 
of women ; and the lines of Barn's supple body were 
much more beautiful than those of her face, and she was 
straight and strong enough to be a man's outdoor comrade, 
aod of that excellent height for a woman, five feet six. 

She came back, carrying carefully a sailing boat of 
ivory paste, with youth and pleasure, represented by a 
boy and girl making love at the prow, and two others 
(with no helm, only a laughing boy keeping a look-out 
with a trumpet in his hand), who were casting a net over 
the side, possibly to catch hearts. 

" It's a little damaged," she said confidentially, " so I 
got it cheap," and she showed him how a tiny chip had 
spoiled the symmetry of a cherub's leg. 

Gregory told her of a place near Goodge Street where 
she could have got one cheaper, surprising Dennis with 
this praiftical touch, and they talked china with as keen 
an interest as they had shown over books, and other in- 
teresting topics that were in the air, and then she 
freighted the boat with roses, and stood back to look at it, 
forgetting both men in her real joy. 

Scientific men are usually just, and Dennis saw bow 
large and tolerant Gregory's humanity was, how his charm 
of manner sprang from real warmth, and goodness of 
heart, and yet he knew that it was love that had laid his 
compelling hand upon the man, making him disdain 
nothing that should set Bam at ease with him, and draw 
her nearer. 

Involuntarily Dennis contrasted this bright talk, Barn's 
lit-up face, and eager receptivity with the deathly silence 
of their home evenings, but humiliating as the position 
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was, and with Gregory scoring all along the line, Dennis 
bore himself bravely, and in Barn's alienated heart a 
curiously detached pride in him stirred. He was only 
getting what be richly deserved ; but, at least, he bore his 
punishment well, and behaved like a man under it. 

Gregory got up to go, but paused to tell Bam he would 
bring the book she wanted the next time he came. 

" 1 hear a great deal about yours," he said. " Why 
will you not own up to it ? Laurels would become you. 
You must be very proud of your wife's success," he added 
to Dennis, but his voice was never quite so pleasant in 
speaking to men as women. 

" I am afraid," said Dennis, with perfect self-command, 
" that 1 am no judge of li(5tion." 

" You see," flashed out Bam, " he writes such wonder- 
fiil books himself ! How can you expeift him to read 
mine ? " 

Gregory smiled, but was not confounded. Bam had 
forgotten she was angry with Dennis, and was so jealous 
for his reputation that she must vaunt him, for it had 
become a confirmed habit, but now she turned scarlet, 
not having meant to say it in the least. Looking daggers 
at Dennis, she partly revenged herself for her slip by 
walking with Gregory to the door, and even on to the 
narrow landing, to take leave of him with extra kindness, 
and then she came back, and looked up at E>enni5, gigan- 
tic in the low-pitched room, and something pleasurable 
that was almost fear thrilled her ; she thought he could 
be terrible if really roused, and she had never seen him 
roused yet I Now Gregory, who was of a more reason- 
able and useful height, five feet ten, never gave her such 
an impression, though he had an iron will, and was a 
bom ruler of men, which Dennis was not ! 

Involuntarily he turned, and looked at her, and with a 
mischievous half smile hovering on her lips, she insen- 
sibly approached him, and said : 

" WeU ? ■• 
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Some remnant of the savage in him that longed to 
beat her, made him saatch her in his arms, and kiss her 
passionately, but with that devilry in her eye, that be- 
devilling glow of the pursued woman that made her 30 
dangerous a thing in love (just as the meekness of the 
captured one did not suit her at all], she escaped from his 
clasp and looked at him with real reproach, though the 
comers of her mouth quivered. 

" Why will you kiss me ? " she said, " your moustache 
reminds me that you are a man — and I am getting quite 
used to you as such a nice old lady for a tea-party 1 " 

And then she put both hands on her sides, and laughed 
and laughed, and could not stop, going finally off into the 
next room to have her laugh out, while Dennis, greatly 
huffed, took up a scientific book, but for once he could 
not absorb himself in it, as every now and then a burst 
of mischievous glee would come to his ears, and a joke 
must be very good to be genuinely enjoyed over and over 
again, alone! Little devil! And yet she had given Gregory 
a nasty one too, when she rapped out that remark about 
the books, and the thought mollified Dennis, and he almost 
smiled at the recoUeiflion. 

Heavens ! how young she was — how full of life ! He 
longed at that moment to take her, and break her, and 
make her love him again, and if he felt like that after all 
the monotony of marriage, too, how must Gregory, he 
asked himself jealously, feel in this constant intimacy ? 

And yet he knew that Bam had got the bit between 
her teeth now, and that if she did not choose to stop of 
her own accord, not he, nor any other, could make her. 
She might go through fire and water to do the right 
thing, but she could just as easily throw her cap over 
the mill and match her wits against fa.te to do the wrong 
one, and the interest that every man feels in a woman 
who ceases to be at his beck and call awoke in him. 
At dinner (an unusually cheerful fun<5tion) Bam inwardly 
smiled at the healthy signs of reviving interest, and 
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refleifled on the lamentable truth that it is when one has 
the least a£re<ftion for a man, that she has the most 
control over him. And what applies to the one man 
usually applies to all, and for these things that Dennis 
unconsciously taught her, Gregory (though he knew it 
not) must suffer. 

" Unlawfulness is the salt of life," she thought sorrow- 
fully, " and if only Dennis and I were forbidden to meet, 
we should move Heaven and Earth to spend half an hour 
together round the comer 1" 



Chapter VI. 

"Ol poor weak, frail fallow-sinnor—whothorViTisn or GninoVere I How 
■adlf UDJuit, that toathiug and satiety and baish male contempt iluiiild 
kill mea'i nith aad pity far thee— that wos't bo kind (o man I Wbat a 
helliih aftonnath 1 " 

Bau had been delighted at Dennis' kissing her, and with 
quickening pulses looked forward to that little bit of play 
to which she was always willing to beckon him, and to 
which he had once so quickly responded, so that there 
were almost as many jokes between him and her, as her- 
self and Clive. Her mercurial spirits rose, she forgot the 
past and felt herself a girl again, and indeed looked one, 
for " after all, what is it all about ? " she thought, " shall 
the loss of a few pounds, and tables and chairs, bend us 
to earth, and ruin our tempers, and spoil our appetites, 
just as if we had committed some awful crime ? We 
have Clive — we did love one another — it's a beautiful 
world, even if we have made a mess of our own little 
comer of it, and an ounce of laughter is worth a pound of 
sorrow to serve God with, and how dare we be morbid 
and tragic, and yes — cowardly ? " 

A mere nothing, a peaceful night's slumber, a sight of 
her eager, fresh bee in the glass, a kinder tone in Dennis' 
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voice would make the joy of living in her, well up inex- 
haustibly, and if Dennis would only have forgotten too, 
and " played," let her sit on his knee, and talk nonsense 
to bim, smooth out with kisses the wrinkles on his fore- 
head, she would not have cared s rap for anybody, and 
been so outrageously saucy in her joy that Gregory must 
have inevitably discovered the highly artistic, but by no 
means necessary p)art he played in her life. 

But Dennis had received many such rude shocks, and 
declined to " play " at her bidding. In the evening hour 
when the deep chair looked tempting, and to be taken in- 
to his arms quietly, just resting there, neither speaking nor 
caressing, that was Bam's, as it is many a woman's dream, 
but it was not to be, and Dennis very seldom occupied 
that chair at all now, and she saw even less of him than 
ever. 

He meant to court her again some day, but no man's 
head will hold two absorbing ideas at the same time, and 
he had thought the matter out, and come to the conclus- 
sion that a man does not count, simply does not count, if 
he have no money. He cannot even keep his wife to him- 
self if he plant her in an attic, instead of starting her on 
. that elegant round of time-kilUng, and money -spending 
that is the easy lot of women whose husbands have sig- 
nally succeeded in life — from a worldly point of view — for 
have they not pretty well broken all Christ's command- 
ments to have attained to that success ? 

Therefore, with that doggedness which in some men 
takes the place of strength of charaifter, night and day 
Dennis worked to discover that source of wealth of which 
Paul Faber had spoken, and he put aside his reckoning 
with Bam until he should have accomplished what he 
had set his mind on, and while he knew that Gregory's 
visits continued, he silently acquiesced in, and never men- 
tioned them. 

And be was a man of the world, and knew better than 
anyone the differing signs between an innocent and a 
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guilty love, and he knew that Barn's heart was not in 
the least involved, and that even if Gregory were her 
dave, the man would keep his head sufficiently not to 
give her a disgust for him. 

And, personally, be liked his rival and admired him, 
meanwhile he had no time for love, and Bam folded her 
little gossamer -wings of delicate wooing, and missed 
more than ever the little trotting feet that were wont to 
make such music in her heart, and looked about for some- 
thing to occupy her mind. Change was in the air, and 
strung as she was on wires, she waited pulsing for the 
vibrating stroke of news that she knew would mean 
much to hei, and restless, unable to settle seriously to 
anything, for not literature, nor needlework, will satisfy a 
woman's heart when love is around (as when the sun is 
out it is wise to walk in it, we shall have time in plenty 
to use our artificial lights when he has gone in), Bam one 
day tentatively opened one of Dennis' scientific books 
and found herself in a new world. 

Perhaps the intellectual stimulus of Gregory's society, 
and the discipline of hard work through which she had 
passed, had unconsciously strengthened her brain, though 
as yet it was quite unfitted to assimilate the strongi 
masculine pabulum that Dennis drew in so easily, but the 
first of those enemies in covers (as she had hitherto 
regarded them) that she opened was on physical 
geography, simple as a fairy tale, enthralling as a strong 
man's book of travels, and in it she found that peace and 
. rest of which Dennis had often spoken, and which she 
bad mocked at, and called by a ruder name. 

The book was only a humble, and (to Dennis) a distant 
cousin to those weighty volumes which none but a very 
clever man could grasp; but it gave Bam intense 
pleasure, and an appetite for further incursions into those 
realms of fodt which produce so much more satisfying 
fruit than those of the imagination. Of the real making 
of the world, its history, its future, of our own beginnings, 
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evolution, aod Umitations, of the wonders of natural 
history (most fascinating of all subjects to true Nature- 
lovers), of all these things Bam felt an insatiable desire 
to read, and she collected a pile of books (much to 
Dennis' disgust) and set them on her own table, throwing 
herself into this new pursuit with all the ardour of her 
nature. 

She did not wonder now that Dennis, when reading, 
had put her tattlings by (for you need not talk to books — 
they talk to you, and how much better than human 
beings I } ; petty complaints seemed such trivial matters 
beside these great wonders of creation of which she read ; 
and if, formerly, Dennis had seemed to her the doll grind- 
stone upon which she sharpened her wits, she saw now 
the other side of the shield, and forgave him for not 
trying to read her book. 

Possibly she had a reason for this apphcation to more 
solid literature ; she had become resolute not to think too 
much of Gregory, because she was aware of two sides to 
her nature, the emotional, with a great love for beauty 
and physical comfort of all kinds, and a harder, colder 
side that sought to get a grip of the more sensuous one, 
it was just a toss-up whether she would be a voluptuary, 
or a good woman, and she had pretty well made up her 
mind which side should win. 

One afternoon, as she sat reading by the window, 
serious and absorbed, the door opened, and Chris came 
in ; he was very pale, and dressed in such dark clothes, 
that at first sight he appeared to be in mourning ; but, 
when he came near to her, his silence, his pallor, told her 
something was wrong, and she sprang up. 

" What is it ? " she said, anxiously, " you have been 
having a lot of trouble with that woman 7 " 

" Don't," he said, wincing, " because — because — she 
is dead." 

" Dead ! " 

She had retreated a step, and was searching his hag- 
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gard young face, in which struggled horror, regret, and, 
jres, but quite unconsciously, the bint glimmer of a 
boundless relief. 

" O ! " she said, almost in a whispwr, " to think that 
love should come to that ? That one is lifted to iieaven 
by the death of what once we would have gone down into 
hell to grasp ! . . . And this is love. Tell me all about 
it." 

He sat down opposite her, and did not immediately 
speak. There is nothing more pitiful than to see what 
should have been the summed-up experiences of a long 
life, stamped indelibly on a young face, and Barn's heart 
ached for the boy. She was seeing the other side of the 
medal ; and learning something of the suffering that women 
infiiifl upon men ; and how, instead of abusing and des- 
pising men, it is the women we should blame, for, if there 
be a man who is really anxious to run straight, depend 
upon it there is a woman not far off, who is ready to pull 
him back. 

In that moment she looked fati^s squarely in the face, 
and she saw that the blame lay vfith the woman — that she 
herself had joined, or was about to join, the ranks of the 
evil ones, for was she not leading on a man to love her 
who otherwise, perhaps, might go back to his wife ? A 
girl may be forgiven, but a married woman, she does 
wrong deliberately ; a man falls by accident — ^because of 
whatsoever station a man is bom, there is always a woman 
to love or prey upon him. 

" I went to see ' Freak ' the very day I left you," said 
Chris — " I told her that what I had merely begged before 
as a bvour, 1 demanded now as a right — my freedom. I 
told her that I loved Rose, that Rose loved me, and we 
hoped to many. And she said " — he paused, the memory 
of her coarse, cruel words struck him like buffets, almost 
stunning him — " she was of good blood, but I think women 
are very much alike, the highest and lowest, when they 
are angry." 
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Bam could see, and almost hear it all. It is curioos 
that when a woman chooses to be vulgar and unwomanly, 
she lets herself go with a man as she never does with a 
woman ; probably, because she respe<fls the tongue of the 
latter ;, or is it the bitter contempt, the hate resurgent of 
hundreds of years of affront, veiled under sneering com- 
pliment, offered by man to woman that she resents ? It 
is also fear — rancorous fear, crushed and kept down — the 
impotent fear of the trembling weak for the strong. 

" She refused everything," said Chris, " reused to 
release me— to give up ray letters — to earn my respeift in 
any way ; she had thrown over all her lovers for a mere 
boy, she said, and she meant to keep him." Again he 
paused. " Perhaps the most horrible thing of all is, that 
one can't be sorry," he said, " I try — but I can't," 

" Was she handsome 7" said Bam, she would not have 
been a woman if she had kept the question off her lips. 

" She had been." 

O ! dreary irony ! And the boy was not yet twenty- 
three years old I 

" I left — because I could get no sense out of her — she 
was quite mad for the time being, and was divided in her 
mind between telling her husband, and getting divorced ; 
in which case, honour (she said) would oblige me to marry 
her ; or the alternative course was to take my letters to 
the ' Queen of Spades,' and so destroy my happiness in that 
quarter. Ultimately, she decided on the latter course, 
and as I had told her Rose's name, (this was inevitable), 
and she knew where I had been staying, it was easy 
enough to find War Coppice, and three days ago — she 
went." 

Bam drew a deep breath. She seemed to see the quiet 
country house, her father , . . Rose ... the peaceful 
round of the day broken in on by that coarse intruder, 
with irrefragable testimony in her hand with which to 
back up her insults. 

" Her maid, who knew everything, knew also of her 
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intention, uid tried in vain to stop her ; when she totmd 
the thing was inevitable, she followed unseen, in the 
hinder part of the train. You must have seen it," he 
said, abruptly, "that frightful smash in the tunnel, just 
before you reach Lynwater ; ' Freak ' had to change there 
for War Coppice — and — and " 

He buried his head in his hands, as if to shut out some- 
thing that he imagined. 

" And the maid 7 " said Bam, breathlessly. 

"Only the fore-part of the train was smashed, and 
every soul killed outright, the woman was in the hinder- 
part, and escaped without a scratch. She is a very 
clever woman, and she knew she must get those letters, 
and partly perhaps by luck, she found her mistress' body " 
— he shuddered — " and in the confusion took them out of 
' Freak's ' pocket, and when it was safe, she brought them 
to me, and I destroyed them." 

Bam thought of all the " Queen of Spades" bad escaped, 
of all the happiness that might be in store for her, now 
" Freak " was put out of her life for ever. 

" Chris," she said, " let it be a lesson to you never to 
fall in love with a married woman " — she stopped short 
confounded, was ske not married, and had she not found 
life unbearable without Gregory P 

" 1 won't," said Chris, simply. " If a poor weak little 
woman can get control of herself, when there is always a 
man banging round to tempt her, why shouldn't I ? Her 
husband never knew," he said, hastily, " he is abroad 
now, and she knew some people at Lynwater, and her 
maid being with her, made the journey seem all right. 
Only I feel somehow as if I had walked to happiness over 
her body, and 1 couldn't face my ' Queen of Spades ' just 
yet, so it's as well that the time of probation has some 
time to run." In spite of all his sorrow, there came a 
goodly look on his face then — for, when all is said and 
done, there is nothing on earth to beat the love of an 
honest man for an honest woman. 
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He went away soon afterwards, looking much better, 
for he had been able to speak of it to no one, and telliog 
Bam had been a great relief. 

" And so I have cleared the way for you, poor little 
Rose," said Bam to herself, when she was alone, " and I 
suppose poor middle-aged ' Freak's ' death lies at my 
door. Why did no one ever try to help me ? Out of one 
woman's experience comes another's safety— but it is 
rough on the first of them, all the same. For, asking no 
^voiurs of Fate, but taking her lightly, she has granted 
Chris a signal one — it is those who take her seriously 
whom she goes out of her way to pursue." 

Who is it that measures out human lives, and gives a 
sea of torment to one to diink, that no matter how 
patiently he drink it, never lessens, but is still up to his 
lips when he dies, possibly having taken his own life, 
when he realizes that to live is only to grapple with a task 
he cannot perform . . . and why to another does 
that Unknown give from birth to burial, ease and 
happiness, and gracious surroundings ? 

There must be a reason for this cruel inequality of lot, 
but we do not know it. Every day we see the finest and 
noblest natures going to bits in a fierce struggle with the 
world, fighting for just enough foothold to fulfil them- 
selves, to satisfy ever so meagrely that passion for happi- 
ness (usually in noblest forms) that was bom in them, 
and is their right, and for the lack of which, when death 
takes them, they mourn with a fierce sense of injustice 
.... a million future sons of joy could not give to them 
such sweetness as this one little life that they have not 
lived, though through no fault of their own. It is not of 
gold that they think when they lie a-dying, nor of fame, 
nor of coarse delights, only that they have missed some- 
thing — they would have known what that something 
was, had they found it. But this unknown thing says 
" No. You, a vessel with a vast capacity for happiness, 
shall be filled indeed, but with misery ; it is just your 
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capacity to hold so much that is your curse, and while 
happiness is but the forgetfulness of misery, misery to 
you shall be the imaginary realization of that happiness 
that you could so exquisitely have appreciated, and which 
you shall never taste." 

Says a great thinker : " A counted number of pulses is 
given to us of a variegated, aromatic life. How may we 
see in them all that is to be seen by the finest senses ? 
How can we pass most swiftly from point to point, and 
be present always at the focus where the greatest number 
of vital forces unite in their purest energy ? To bum 
always with this gem-like flame, to maintain this ecstacy, 
is success in life. Failure is the forming of habits." 

It seemed to Bam that these words exaiflly expressed 
GregOTy. For herself, she did not want success, her own 
wants were very simple — ^just love and Clive, and pure air, 
and cleanliness and books — all these things Rose would 
have, all these and more. Chris had bad his lesson cer- 
tainly, brief and sharp, but Rose ? Rose would never have 
a lesson probably to her life's end. Out of the opulent, 
house of her father, she would go to one of the stateliest 
homes in England, and the young pair would grow up 
together, grow middle-aged together, have a good time all 
through, for after Chris's lesson it was unlikely that he 
would get into trouble again. 

And then Barn's thoughts flew to Clive, and Roger 
Escott, to the delicious coolness and punty of War Cop- 
pice, and she knew that she ought to go there, as Dennis 
more than once pointedly told her, while her bther was 
really angry with her, but she did not mean to go all the 
same. 

A man does not usually, and for no reason, throw down 
his cards in the most exciting part of the game, especially 
when he thinks he holds the winning cards in his hand, 
and is particularly keen on beating his adversary. So 
Bam wrote to Clive every day, and he wrote back 
in reply, with considerably less regularity, though he 
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never forgot to press a flower between, even if it did 
smell of the stable-yard. But the things that he wrote, 
and the joy that they were to her, does not every true 
mother know, even if she have not made her beloved 
little man the pivot upon which her world goes round 7 
For no true woman can be an idolater of one thing only, 
it is only when she has learned the universal love that she 
can gauge her power to love any one thing worthily and 
well, and Bam was quick and aUve at every point, and 
the whole feast of life unrolled itself to her eyes almost 
as if she had been a man, and she longed to take a peck 
at every dish, and even if they made her ill, become from 
sheer experience an epicure at last. 

Thus many a woman thinks in her youth. In middle 
age she realises that all the happiness she is ever likely 
to know, all the wisdom she is ever likely to gather, must 
be acquired within the four walls of home, and from the 
hps of man. 

Chapter VII. 

" Poor ttre biso aimt, il &uit Edmar bioQ peu." 

Sub privately informed Noll that she gave it up. Here 
was that young woman. Bam, in the very bloom and pride 
of youth, whose place surely was in the heart of life, or, 
at any rate, in those haunts of pleasure to which, through 
her, she had the entrie, and where she was naturally 
fitted to shine, with the eye of admiration and envy, often 
identical, to follow her. Yet she shut herself up in an 
attic, and received the visits of a middle-aged man who, 
in the full zenith of success, should be too busy with 
Other vital matters to waste his time over an obstinate 
girl who simply did not seem to know her own mind. 

And yet Sue was not sorry for Gregory, for he wanted 
a lesson. " Nature," said she, " abhors disproportion, and 
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the man who has held his head too h^h, sooner or latn, 
secretly or in public, has it lowered with an abruptness 
that may break his oeck. Now the balanced head, the 
one that achieves nothing, good or evil, goes nid-nodding 
on at one dignified level, to the end, which is usually a 
first-class funeral, better, any day, than a wedding." 

And since Dennis must always be away. Bam should 
not have received Gregory, and certainly there is no 
excuse to make for her at this time, except that she was 
human, and behaved extremely ill, as we all do at some 
period or other of our lives ; else what do we as monsters 
on this planet ? And the woman who has known the 
unutterable sweetness of love, and who is unjustly and 
suddenly deprived of it, will, however disillusioned, hold 
out her hand for the cake another hand offers to replace 
the one snatched from her. Call it company, call it friend- 
ship, call it what you will, it is sweet, and stills the ravin 
in a young, passionate heart; and Sue could not blame 
her, for Bam could not have made herself happy with 
things that almost satisfied Sue. She wanted the human 
cling and touch, the response of eye to eye, of voice to 
voice ; diamonds have not got it, nor flowers, nor gold ; 
babies have, and dogs, and some animals, and it is their 
warm conta(ft that makes our intense joy in them. That 
is why people herd together, not so much for love as for 
company, because the soul shivers alone, it is afraid, 
afr'aid of the forces that begot it, of the forces arrayed 
against it ; it must have help to bear itself, or it perishes. 
Dennis never felt like that, which shows how superior he 
was to poor Bam. 

" For whichever way you looked at it," said Sue, to 
herself, " it was an extraordinary situation." The unsuita- 
bility of Bam's lodgings for receiving, the fact that Dennis 
had no relations, that all Bam's were in the country, and 
in town she had no intimate but herself, her child's 
absence, and the almost invisibility of her husband, all 
went to create an isolation that might probably never 
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occur again, snd of which Gr^ory did not hesitate to 
avail himself. 

Any one who called might come up, of course, only 
nobody called, except Paul Faber now and then, and if 
anything had been wanting to prove to her that physical 
attraction is at the bottom of most intellectual affinities, 
it would have been in the sober pleasure she took in the 
old man's company, as distinguished from the delight 
and buoyancy of spirit that were hers when Gregory 
appeared, for then, indeed, her heart sang, and all was well 
with her. Sue had heard that song, seen that light in 
her, and, of course, as she said disgustedly to herself, 
when Gregory called, in the nature of things. Bam was 
always in. A woman without money in the season, with- 
out a carriage, and a man who knows the ropes, and how 
to put her through everything properly, had far better 
take to her bed from April to August, or retire to the 
country incontinently. 

Sue knew well enough that with all these things, with 
the freshness of youth and feeling to idealize the 
monotony of pleasure. Bam could no more be happy than 
she herself was, but from a totally different reason. For 
here the resemblance between the Duke's daughter and 
Roger Escott's (or rather perhaps we should say the 
variation) was close, that routine and daily Hfe and 
habit, gracious or sordid, were nothing ; that with Bam, 
life was incomplete, because the heart of life, love, was 
missing, that to Sue, life was incomplete because she her- 
self was as a fruit of which the core is mysteriously 
absent, and uncomfortably aware of that hollow, ^be had 
been worried into taking Noll to fill it, though no man 
can fill what does not exist. 

Sue would be sarcastic when she met her friend, and 
say that it might be all very weU to look as fresh as paint, 
when everyone else was more or less yellow, but O I the 
dull hours Bam must put in ! What awful talks must go 
forward between her sout and her, in those pauses between 
early rising, and going to bed at dinnsr-time each day I 
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It was not in the nature of things that Gregory could 
come often, but when he could, he deliberately filched an 
hour, all the more precious because it was so difficult to 
get, and to him this little room, where the total absence 
of the superfluities of life only made the light on the two 
central figures more intense, was a perfe^ haven of rest. 

Weary and over-worked (for he never left anything at a 
loose end) this hour of peace in which she made his coffee, 
and moved about him with womanly thought of his 
comfort, while the world roared in the street below, was 
unutterably soothing, and her vitality invigorated and 
sent him forth refreshed to a world where his wife, and all 
the other women were more or less worn-out shadows, 
pale and hysterical fi-om the mill-round of what they were 
pleased to call pleasure. 

Lady Strange was never in her own house save to sleep, 
or entertain, the day was not long enough for her pleasures, 
or short enough for her satisfaifHon. Wonderful ! What 
health ! What digestion ! (Sometimes another name 
for lack of conscience.) What exuberant powers of en- 
joyment at nearly forty years of age ! Those who have 
brains that often make their heads and hearts ache, must 
often envy those whose heads and hearts never ache, &om 
want of brain ! 

And could one wonder that Gregory contrasted favour- 
ably this quiet Ufe in which were books, and work and 
rest, with the one pursued by most of the women with 
whom he had come in contact ? 

He had never known Bam in her beautiful country 
home, or her town one, and it was charaifleristic of him 
that he never thought of her in them — he might possibly 
see her some day in one even better, but meanwhile the 
arrested life of both stopped in this poor little room that 
was always clean, and could not be bare in his eyes, since 
it held Bam ; for the rest he was utterly indifferent always 
to a person's worldly surroundings, and he profoundly 
admired her pluck in never complaining, in accepting as 
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she did this life to which she was Dot bom. He had made 
a few inquiries, and, after all, what was this extravagance 
of hers for which she bad been punished so severely? 
The whole amount came to less than his wife and femily 
would spend in three months, and he tried to piiflure his 
spouse living as Bam did, but imagination failed him. 

And Bam never dreamed of offering an apology for 
her home, they were just man and woman, containing in 
themselves all the elements of the only indestrudlible hap- 
piness here on earth. 

To Gregory it was the first real companionship with a 
woman (save his mother) that he had ever known in bis 
life ; perhaps too it was his first real courtship, because 
one cannot give unless there is a quality in the one who 
receives, like to that of the one who gives. With each 
there was an unveiling to the other of tastes, prediledlion, 
fencies, all the odds and ends that go to making up a 
personality wholly worshipped or only to be half loved. 

Walt Whitman has finely said that " only themselves 
understand themselves, and the like of themselves, as 
souls only understand souls," and it was not so much 
that Bam and Gregory proje<ned themselves into each 
other's minds as that the springs that fed their thoughts 
were identical, they saw things as with a single eye, 
experience guiding the man, as instintft the woman. If 
Bam were more ardent, more courageous, more optimistic 
than Gregory, he was able on looking back to see himself 
just as enthusiastic, as daring, as unconventional as herself, 
and by virtue of that very youth and self-confidence he 
had taught the world the lesson it pleased him to teach it, 
and which his elders never quite forgot or forgave. And 
both had such deep, wide human sympathies, such fierce 
compassion for failure, sorrow, and wreck, that big toler- 
ance for average imperfedtion which ranged them on the 
side of the down in the world, as against the rich : in a 
word, each was intensely human, &ults and all, and loved 
his fellow men. And one of Bam's heroes was poor Ludwig 
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of Bavaria. The world called him mad, she called him 
true poet and artist of life, in his determination to make 
life as it should be, not as it is, to bring it as nearly as 
possible up to his beautiful ideal, to create new shapes of 
beauty in those palaces of delight upon which he squan- 
dered precious stones and gold like water — and why not ? 
Do we not every day see huge fortunes dissipated on base 
pleasures that corrupt mankind, and if he chose to ruin 
himself in bequeathing for the world's delight the rarest 
and most exquisite embodiments of skill and taste, who 
shall blame him ? His ideals were great, his carrying 
them into aiflual realization in the teeth of every obstacle 
even greater, and who shall blame that kingly soul when, 
his passionate love for beauty in every form confounded 
by baser souls with madness, he sought the relief of death 
rather than live in captivity ? 

All this she poured out to Gregory with the ex- 
travagant enthusiasm of youth, and because she considered 
that the two men had some points in common. If 
Ludwig desired to add to the beauty of the world, Gregory 
assuredly tried to contribute to its happiness, his impulse, 
like Bam's, was always to refresh and encourage every 
tormented soul he met on life's highway, either of 
them would have gone out of his way to help the sinner 
against the Pharisee, would have done his utmost to help 
a convict to escape, instead of catching him, and Bam 
knew perfectly well that this was morally wrong, and 
quite unfitted both of them for that nimbus woven out 
of petty sins that blandly decorate the brows of the 
" unco guid." 

And yet — in these snatched half-hours, snatched from 
the mill-race of his life, white stones in the monotony of 
hers, vital and quick, into which they tried to cram all 
the best of their lives (his lived too much, hers too little) 
though they seemed to talk of everything in Heaven and 
earth, each had yet his own deep and proud reserve that 
neither ever made an effort to penetrate, yet that each 
knew well enough was there. 
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Gregory's was habitual, taught him by war&re with 
man, her's instinctive, but just as impeuetiable, and real 
heart issues were never discussed between them. He 
had never been able to draw her into an opinion about 
love, or what she thought or made of it ; she never spoke 
to him of his wife, save conventionally ; and violently 
suppressing her sense of humour, she kept up the farce 
with Gregory that she was a most happy wife, and Dennis 
a devoted husband, which last was abundantly proved 
by his continual absence, and the fact that even her 
walks abroad were always taken alone. 

So Bam never mentioned Dennis but to praise him, and 
it was not want of taste on her part, she did it deliberately, 
because her heart ranged itself fiercely on the side of her 
husband and his poverty, and her own pride. Dennis 
was her husband, and Gregory was her friend, and if the 
former were not present, then he must be all the more 
insisted on, and set in the place of honour, and Gregory 
quietly acquiesced in this position, and even seconded it. 
He had never given himself away in bis life, never asked 
for a thing he could not get — rather he had taken it, or 
foregone it, and in all things he had been sole arbiter of 
his own fate — and others. The habit of self-control as 
of temperance, is one hard to break, and Gregory had 
got control of a passionate temperament very early in 
life, and never relaxed his grip of it. He had never been 
at the mercy of his caprices, but they at his. No woman 
had ever before deliberately addressed herself to the best 
side, the moral side of his nature, as Bam did, and 
ignored the other, not that it was a bad side. Nature is 
never bad, could he and she have loved as clean man and 
clean woman it might have been glorious, but as it was, 
she had nothing to do with it, and in itself her treatment 
of him was a novelty. 

In all his busy life he had found no time for a great 
passion ; on the contrary he had systematically shimned 
the chance of one ; but now, in maturer years, he knew 
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that he was face to face with that fodlor in his life which 
he had Dever before allowed to come into it, and that he 
was capable of loving with all the extravagance, and more 
tban the fidelity of youth, and be knew also that, if the 
two had been free, he could have made her entirely 
happy, yet, had he possessed a home in the true sense 
of the word. Bam could never have attained to such 
prominence in his life as she did, not even though he had 
the love of his children, a thoughtless, more or less 
aniinal fondness, for his great brain and soul required more 
to feed them than that. He wanted insight, tenderness, 
companionship, and the real truth was that each found a 
home in the other at this period of their hves, and Bam, 
at least, was convinced that Gregory had mastered him- 
self, and become that real friend-lover for which every 
woman at heart longs, and for whose sweet companionship 
the higher order of woman marries, and for that only. 
Full of laughter was this friendship, for above all things 
Bam must be amusing first, and run the whole gamut of 
emotion after, and every time they met, her ebullient 
gaiety laid a roost compelling charm upon him, though 
even yet he struggled hard with his fate, and knew that the 
only cure for him was to be found in her fall in his 
estimation to the level of the rest. 

He had taken women as they came, neither seeking 
nor denying them, and as a master of life, had by his own 
strong nature known how to transmute the passions into 
exquisite and fragrant flowers of emotion, that he cherished 
and valued, but was perfeiflly well able to do without. 
They added to the poetry of life, they were not the life 
itself, sometimes they had even been a hindrance, for 
there was that about him which was fatal to women, and 
it was just this hidden power like a strong magnet, that 
roused and angered Bam, and vividly she remembered 
bow long ago in one of his rare moments of candour, he 
bad said, " you are the only woman in the world who has 
ever denied me," and she had silently resolved always to 
be that one. 
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Bam invariably sewed as he sat beside her. She loved 
her needle, and he would watch the bent head with its 
parting like a white thread dividing those rich waves of 
colour, and catch the changes in the wonderful eyes now 
green, now black, that expressed her every thought and 
feeling foster than her Ups could, and he knew that she 
had altered, that this was not the ^e of the girl he first 
saw in Sue's drawing-room ; it was quite different, but to 
him more beautiful than ever, for, in finding her intelletfl, 
her expression had gained greatly. And yet he did not wish 
her to cultivate her brain too much, he wanted no taint 
of strong-mindedness to spoil the most lovely disposition 
and the most womanly woman be thought he had ever 
known. And if all the patience, the reticence, the courtesy 
that a great love can teach a great man could have brought 
her to his side, his must have brought her then. And so 
long as a man loves a woman with all that is best in him, 
so long will all that is best in his moral nature go into it ; 
but for all that he will never cease to be a man, and try to 
ensure his own happiness even at the cost of hers. He 
was greedy of details of her life as child and girl, and one 
day she said to him ; " I wish you knew my fother — you 
would understand me better. We are all too much a law 
unto ourselves, and so must suffer always." 

" You and I together," be said to Bam one day as he 
got up to go, "would have moved the world." Bam 
stood looking thoughtfully before her for some moments. 

" To watch the com grow, or the blossoms set, to draw 
hard breath over the plough-share or spade : to read, to 
think, to love, to pray, are the things that make men 
happy," she said, quoting Ruskin ; " aye, and women, 
women, too," she added softly, " and that is better than 
to move the world." 

Her musing eyes came back to his face. That was his 
charm, that whatever came to her lips was never insignifi- 
cant to him — instantly she felt the quick response to it, as 
she never did with any other human being. 
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" Why do you call rae Gregory — not Douglas ? " he 
said, suddenly. 

" One of my lovers was called that." 

" How many have you had ? " 

"Ola great many." 

He smiled. " They don't seem to have made much 
impression on you," he said. " You have equipoise — the 
equipoise of a widow, say, who, standing absolutely alone, 
with no support whatever save what comes from within, 
is equal to anything." 

She looked at him earnestly, eyes and thoughts lumi- 
nous. He let her belong to herself, did not make grabs 
at what was out of his reach : to this man the whole 
charm would be in her coining willingly, and she knew 
that her whole charm would be gone if she did. 

'■ You will change," he said, answering her thoughts 
as usual, and be honestly believed then that she would : 
it was not till years after that he came to say, " You may 
change." 

But she knew better. Her mistrust of man's love was 
too deep and genuine for that. As a companion, Gregory 
fulfilled her idea of happiness : the buoyancy of feeling, 
the word half said, the thought revealed by a glance, en- 
chanted her ; but as a lover he only offended, and made 
her angry. 

" You men don't make allowance for the spirituality in 
a woman," she broke out, suddenly. " A woman must 
either be a dolt or a good-for-nothing ; you won't allow 
her to be just bon enfant and nothing more." 

" I might allow some women," he said, drily, " but not 
a Bam Wildfire." 

His voice was a little harsh : the season was drawing 
to a close, soon they would have gone different ways, and 
each instini5lively knew that this isolation could not last, 
probably would never come in their lives again. They 
would meet and part no doubt, but these hours in which 
they had talked out these deeply interesting problems of 
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life, in which they bad had a. co-inheiitaoce {ram the first, 
would be over — for ever, 

To every one there comes a point in the darkest n^;ht 
of trouble, when even before we see daybreak in our for- 
tunes, we feel it in the air, as the entombed prisoner feels 
pardon rushing towards him, while he has lost even the 
hope of it ; and daybreak was coining to Bam, change 
was in the air, aud something told her that only for a 
little while would the present Arcadian state of things 
continue. Was he oae of those men of hot passions and 
cold heart who cau never be tamed into friendship ? Bam 
knew that he had never sat with her there, never drifted 
into that dear companionship, were he not something of 
very different stuff. 

Gregory sighed, and there was heart -weariness in the 
sigh. He hated to leave this little room, that her warm 
and fragrant presence filled, hated his work, the society 
into which his wife forced him ... he pulled himself to- 
gether, this would never do. He knew perfectly well on 
what terms he was allowed here, and what would happen 
if he over-passed them. 

And indeed her attitude towards him was supremely 
selfish, but because he loved the woman, he could not 
see that aught she did was wrong. For all her outward 
sweetness to him, she was really cruel, but a man seldom 
loves one who has not cut into the quick of his heart, and 
made him suffer keenly. And yet, though herself un- 
conscious of it, he believed that she loved him ; what a 
woman calls friendship, a man calls love, and it is for him 
to take the initiative (only it is usually she who takes the 
consequences), nevertheless he hesitated, as he had never 
in all his life hesitated about taking the thing he wanted, 
before. She thought be looked tired and dispirited as he 
kissed her hand in farewell, and called him back to say 
some kinder word, after a woman's torturing way, but he 
went away quickly, as one who did not hear. 
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Bam bad do housekeeping duties, which was a pity, as 
buying legs of this, and pounds of that, is stimulatiiig, 
and even the trouble of servants is a useful irritant to a 
morbid mind, but, as it was, Bam walked a great deal, 
out through the arid streets to the park at un^shionable 
hours, where she could smell the earth, and in swift 
movement be partly free of the burden of self. 

1 suppose that most of us after some crisis of mental 
worry, or sordid grappling with disagreeable facts, the 
discussion of events imminent, seemingly of gigantic 
proportions to ourselves, have felt when we passed from 
the counting-house into the open-air, how puerile, how 
out of all proportion in the great scheme of life our 
anxiety has been. For whether we look up to the stars 
above, or out over the rolling downs that the cloud- 
shadows cross in a single stride, or even at the green of 
a London park, the inevitable thought must strike us, 
" What does it matter ? I have committed no crime, I 
have wronged neither man nor woman, and if health 
remains to me, what lack I ?" 

And just now the days were long — else Barn's open-air 
hours must have been curtailed ; she used to envy every 
guarded woman she met — guarded if only by the merest 
mincing thing in breeches, for he was more protection to 
the girl he was with, than if she had been surrounded by 
a regiment of women, A goddess without a man is a 
drab in the eyes of the crowd, and nothing does more to 
fill the Divorce Court than a woman's recognition that 
she has no chance of enjoying life in town, unless she has 
a man to go about with, and to take care of her, since 
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certain hustling, and equally certain insult, are the lot of 
any decent looking woman who is always alone. 

Bam loved walking, and she did not in the least mind 
Dennis' shabby coat, and untidy ways : fastidious as she 
was, and keen judge of smartness, she would cheerfully 
have run the gauntlet of all her enemies and her friends, 
for the pleasure of his company, even if he wore a hop 
sack, but he disliked exercise of any kind, and she had 
long ago given up asking him to come with her. He did 
not realize, and no one who has not gone through the ex- 
perience can realize, the desolateness of a country-bred 
girl, mewed up in small rooms in town ; Bam missed the 
sweet air, the fresh growing things, and the Park by no 
means contented her, so she devoted a good deal of time 
to observing the people whom in her lonely walks abroad 
she met. She noted eagerly the lovers, some married, 
some not, and the man often wore a frayed coat, and his 
sweetheart's ill-hung skirts banged affei5tionately against 
his legs as she clung to his arm, but they looked supremely 
happy, they were absorbed in themselves, their interests 
were identical, they talked over, and shared their little 
bit of luck, and went halves in their troubles (it is talk 
that makes the world go round) and it seemed to Bam 
that the plain women were the happiest, the good-looking 
and well-groomed ones, far more frequently walked alone. 

Were the former better tempered — more reasonable — 
less selfish ? She never laughed at the poor Johnnies she 
saw, or wondered at the girls' lack of taste — the latter 
were wise, and knew that their sole chance of enjoying 
themselves lay in these witless cubs who had deigned to 
ask them to walk out — it is the walking out under pro- 
tection that is the joy — the means matter nothing at all. 
Pitflure to yourself the tragedy of a poor girl with a 
holiday, or Sunday out, and no one to walk with her ! It 
is a bitter ignominy she cannot face, to stalk alone among 
triumphant sisters and be jeered at . . . her ^ilure is 
written all over her slinking figure, and any little monster 
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yet in their eyes, dazzling them, and Bam sighed out of 
pure earthly content, and because Nature's benedi<5tions 
always had power to put straight the crooked ways of her 
heart. 

" O ! " she said, " does not that make one feel there 
must be something beyond, something better than this 
life ? " 

" I should not care about Heaven without you in it," he 
said. 

She looked at him reproachfully. Why would he say 
these things, when he was getting on so well, too, with 
that lesson of friendship which she was at such pains to 
teach him ? 

" You are very smart to-night," he said, glancing over 
her in his comprehensive way, and with an unconscious 
note of suspicion in his voice that angered Bam. For the 
time was unusual for her to be abroad ; the one hour 
usually respected in the twenty-four, is the dinner one. 

" Only half-an-hour ago I was thinking of calling, but 
decided it was too late," he said. " I like you in black," 
he added, glancing at the crisp, semi-transparent black 
summer gown, at the gauzy hat that matched it, at the 
cluster of small deep orange roses tucked into the ribbon 
at her slender waist, for she was a sun -worshipper, and 
wore his colours on every possible occasion. 

Barn's clothes were a simple matter, for she always 
wore black in the streets, white at home, and some shade 
of orange at night, and like most vain people (she was 
very vain, as real beauty never is), she loved clothes, and 
always said that if women in real life dressed like they do 
oc the stage, men would forgive them everything, and 
commit all the follies adtors do before the footlights for 
our edification. 

'* It is nearly eight o'clock, you must turn back," she 
said, and tried to draw her hand out of his, but he held 
it fast. 

" I was not thinking of my dinner just theo," be said, 
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— and indeed he had Spartan ways about food, and other 
things also, and a rapid consultation of the tablets of his 
mind shewed that he had no dinner engagement, if there 
had been, he must have turned back, as he had never 
failed to keep an appointment in his life. 

" But what about you ?" he said. 

He still held her hand, and she walked beside him like 
a swift, lithe young man more than a woman, and indeed 
it was a man's delight she was taking in his company, at 
least they were bans eamarades, two dauntless spirits 
whose step and heart and mind were perfectly in tune. 

" Mr. Wildfire is at his laboratory this evening," she 
said absently, " and I love walking, even at unseemly 
hours, only it is a treat not to walk alone." 

They talked of everything under heaven, even of 
Gregory's past career, and of the work he bad so loved. 
He had never before spoken of it to any human being, for 
so it often is, that the man whose own needs are so great, 
that they dumbly, pressingly cry out for help, for sym- 
pathy — the man upon whom every one leans, is often sorest 
in need of something to lean on himself. And Bam gave 
this one the keen, quick sympathy that was bom in her, 
and that flowed out naturally to all created things. Per- 
haps she was immoral in wanting to make everyone 
happy — in wanting to make her own little bit of happi- 
ness go round, to give them just what they wanted. For 
she argued that if people wished for bad things, it was 
because they had once wanted good ones, and were put oflF 
with others— she believed in encouraging natural good- 
ness, and did not hold with wholesale abuse of human 
nature, she looked at the good side, not on the bad, and it 
was only the best of Gregory (and his nature was a noble 
one, however hardened by the world) that at this time she 
saw. Paul Faber's warnings had sunk deep into her 
heart, but they did little more than confirm her own idea 
of man, and she was just as resolute as ever on playing 
out that game of Friendships which she was so keenly 
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set on winning, being absolutely certain of herself, and 
sure that her heart would never hand over the key of the 
citadel to the enemy. 

" You must get to work again in the autumn," he said, 
in his decisive way, as they took the path under the trees 
by the side of Rotten Row, "for your own pleasure, I 
mean — and mine," he added, holding ^ter the hand he 
had never once let go since they started. " You must 
not bury your talent," added this man who had been a 
worker almost since he drew breath, who would go on 
working up to the edge of his open grave. To-night he 
was so happy, so almost boyish in spirit, so full of bright- 
ness that he felt and seemed almost as young as she, and 
those who ran might read the delight they took in each 
other's society, as hand in hand, just Bam and he, they 
foced the world together. 

" I like living my life best," said Bam, who moved on 
air, the blood running nimbly in her veins, for a walk 
with Gregory was what she had always so intensely 
wanted ; the use of her limbs was such a joy to her, and 
thought moved so much more quickly and harmoniously 
under the sky, than within those stifling walls man calls 
" home." Is not our true home out in the open, with air 
and sunshine to riddle, and blow clean through and through 
us ? There we fall into our proper place in the world's 
scheme ; within doors we are strutting, arrogant crea- 
tures, our intellect brought down to the level of the use- 
less and absurd things with which we have covered our 
walls, and hampered the narrow space in which we move, 
laboring to tether ourselves to what is really a prison, 
when it should be merely a place in which to eat and 
sleep, and hide oursdves when physically unfit. 

" Where do you go for your holiday this year ? " she 
said, presently, for he had fallen into a silence, and from 
something in his face she feared the diretftion his thoughts 
had taken. 

"To Russia." 
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And Gregory's heart sank also. There, oi elsewhere, 
the zest of life would be gone, without this sure-footed, 
elusive mortal, who was always fighting him, keeping 
him at arms length, whereas other women were always 
trying to draw him nearer. 

Involuntarily, as at the same thought of parting, they 
drew nearer to each other, and their eyes met. Like 
most people who are doomed to tragic lives. Bam had a 
merry heart, and If she had suffered a great deal she had 
laughed a great deal, often with brave lips, when tears 
were nearer to her mood, as they were now. 

" What a lot you will have to tell me when you come 
back," she said, plunging into talk, for she began to be 
afraid ; this walk looked so like a clandestine meeting, and 
she hated to be put ever so little in a false position even 
with such a man as Gregory. And Gregory who bad 
been very patient, very unselfish, felt this unexpei^ed 
meeting with her, at the very moment when he had been 
passionately longing for her, go to his head, and obscure 
his judgment ; she had no idea how reckless his mood 
was becoming, or with what a run was coming down that 
spun glass hag of friendship which she had so confidently 
unfurled over both their heads. For many a poor woman 
who thinks she is making a man in love with virtue, is 
only making him in love with herself. 

He was swinging her hand in his as they walked. 
They had met many lovers, and Gregory and Bam ap- 
peared to those people as absorbed a pair, as careless of 
appearances as they were themselves, and neither his nor 
her fastidious taste had been jarred by their situation, 
but now a message passed from his hand, and she tried 
to draw her's away. 

" Bam," he said, — and it was the first time he bad ever 
called her by name — "don't you think you were rather 
hard on me in your book P " 

" I did not think so then," she said, and her voice 
was very cold ; after all, her happy hour was to have its 
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corresponding pang, and the sunset had made glorious 
promise to her in vain. Often as they had discussed her 
book, Gregory had never spoken of her delineation of 
him in it, and she thought he was taking a mean advan- 
tage of her to speak of it now. And yet, she had always 
known that Gregory meant to have the matter out, and 
she had successfully put every possible obstacle in the 
way of his doing so, until to-night. 

" There is nothing like loneliness for breeding fancies, 
and for making heroes out of very ordinary men ; in a 
work of fiction next to nothing is true," she said, with 
that sharpness which was never long absent from her 
tongue. Gregory often told her that she had said more 
unkind things to him than all the other women had 
said to him in his life, at which she had elevated her 
chin, and implied that the other women had very bad 
taste. 

" Dear t " be said, simply, and unconsciously using 
Suckling's words as many a lover has done before htm, 
" ' Must I love you and not love you too ? ' But you can- 
not deny it — that 3rau wrote it down — that you have never 
been loved in the past, and never will be in the future by 
any man, as absolutely as from the first I have loved you." 

" I have written it all out ! " cried Bam, triumphantly, 
" I had a fancy for you a year and a half ago— and I set 
my teeth hard, and got over it — 1 have just written it out I 
and I have done with it 1 I want 3rou for my friend now 
— nothing more." 

" I will be your friend and your lover too," he said, for 
' to him it seemed that bis love was of that elemental 
force which alone can justify unlawful relations before the 
higher natural demands of morality. 

Bam thought of Noll and Sue, and shivered. She 
was not walking step for step with him now, but laggingly, 
and though he still kept her hand, it was as gaoler, not in 
happy comradeship. 

" Don't you think," she said very gently, " that to do 
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the thing you like best, and for it to be the best thing you 
can do, is to be happiest ? And in being good, a woman 
does the thing she likes most ; it is cruel to try and force 
her to do the other." 

" Your ideas of duty are not strong," he said, smiling 
faintly, " or you would efface yourself, and make me happy. 
But I do believe," he added angrily, " that you would be 
just as fond of me if I were a woman." 

" Only you would not be so fond of me," she said, and 
in the gathering dusk they looked in each other's faces — 
two bom fighters — high spirited, proud, mettlesome 
creatures, and perhaps it was Bam's untameableness that 
so endeared her to the capricious sex, or rather to the 
stronger part of it, for fools always hated Bam with an 
absorbing hatred, which, when she bad time, she fully 
returned. 

" I thought you loved me," she said, reproachfully, 
" true love exists not, unless it can do away with the de- 
sire of possession ; can rise above the slight of its own 
self." 

" You are very prudent," he said, and that hit her hard, 
for there was a flavour as of grocer's scales in the 
words. 

"And you have a strong will," he added, looking at 
her, in that way which always showed her to herself, 
his very darkness and plainness enhancing her fairness, 
and making it sparkle. 

" Yes. Which do you think has the stronger ? You 
or I ?" 

« I." 

They had crossed the road, and entered Kensington 
Gardens, and she turned to him with a smile that knew 
no fear on her red lips. 

" We shall see," she said, and, as it happened, though 
years afterwards, Gregory bad to confess that her will was 
the stronger, but there was no rejoicing, only tears, in 
that poor victory. 
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" I wish we had met earlier," said Gregory, almost 
harshly, " we should have suited each other." 

"OI no," said Bam, decidedly. "I'm not a good 
temper, chestnuts never are — all the same, I daresay I 
should have died but for it — and how we should have 
quarrelled!" 

"Yes," he said, "we should fight, but what glorious 
makings up I " and he gave her arm a little fierce shake, 
for, if he was not earthly to her, she was very earthly to 
him. She had viewed this fai5l with discouragement, 
feeling that it lessened her interest in him. For it was 
the strength of her imagination perhaps that had enabled 
her to carry things through that would have daunted and 
affrighted a practical vroman, and made her walk un- 
scathed over the red hot ploughshares that would have 
maimed others, and she looked away from him now with 
a very real air of offence. 

" Why will you say those things ? They go in at one 
ear and out of the other. O ! can't you see that we should 
be just two wrangling, passionate, jealous people if we 
belonged to each other, as you say, and a^erwards we 
should be bored, which would be worse ? " 

His keen eyes had been glancing about, searching for 
what he wanted, and now he found it in an isolated tree 
with two chairs beneath it, quite out of the focus of the 
myriads of lovers who, blind to all but themselves, were 
scattered around them. 

As they sat down, the dusk opened out soft arms in 
which to enfold them, and the hundred voices of Nature 
seemed to call to them, and to enter their hearts. The 
night scent of flowers came to them from the walk beyond, 
and for the first time in their lives they felt that, without 
fear of interruption, they were alone together as on a 
desert island. And Bam was happier, more mistress of 
herself than in those meetings at home, that, however 
innocent and rare to her fastidious taste, smelt of the 
alcove, and held somewhat of the degrading associations 
of intrigue. 
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" I wish you would love me," said Gregory, and his 
voice was very gentle, " it would be such a splendid tonic 
for us both ; you look as if you were made for love — I 
don't know if you are." 

She looked away from him ; she knew that she had 
some gifts of the courtesan — the power to draw a man on 
to show all that was most alluring and sweet in herself, 
yet to keep herself under full control — and having so much 
of the devil in her, and more than a man's courage, she 
thought that she could keep this man — do, in short, what 
no other woman ever did. To herself, she seemed to re- 
present all woman fighting the fight of all, with one man 
representing all mankind ; Gregory had seen this fight so 
often — and it had always ended in one way. 

'* Why do you keep me like a wild beast, to watch me 
— to play on me, to torture me cruelly ?" he said. 

" I keep you because 1 have never had much happiness 
in my life," she said sadly. 

" And you refuse to be happy now." 

The darkness had-stolen all the colour out of her rich 
hair, but her face shewed privet white in the gloom, 
shewed also the living passion that leaped to her eyes to 
meet the light in his as she said : 

*' I love you too well to be happy, for I cannot spare 
you ; Gregory, I cannot afford to lose you, I will not — I 
will not lose you for my friend," she cried out, fiercely 
and passionately, " You brought much sunshine into my 
life, do not take it away — do not leave me an unhappier 
woman than you found me." 

She touched him then, and sobered him — but it was 
only for a moment ; the man in him asserted himself 
imperatively, silenced the voice of chivalry and honour. 

" Say you love me," he said, doggedly, " you said it in 
your book, say it now — ' 1 love you, Gregory, 1 love 
you ! ' " 

His face shewed clear as he kneeled beside her, but he 
did not even touch her hand, he knew by experience of 
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her that there was a line berond which he must not go, 
or be banished from her presence for ever. 

She drew a deep breath . . . she longed for 
hardness, coldness ... it was to this her emotional 
nature had brought her . . . emotional I Maudlin 1 

" I do love you," she said, steadily, "but with the 
better part of my nature, not the worse. I have done 
you a great honour — Yes — because I know what men 
are ; I did not think it would be possible ever to have a 
good opinion of one again, but I thought you were strong 
enough, and unselfish enough, to put my happiness before 
yours — a woman yearns to look up to, and to be ruled by 
somebody ; that promise to ' obey ' in the marriage 
service is foimded on a profound knowledge of the 
necessities of a woman's nature, and of a woman's heart 
. . . and I have made of you my spiritual master 
. . . try and be worthy of that trust." 

He lifted his head, and looked at her; save for their 
two white faces the darkness bad blotted them out, and 
the same iron will looked out of each, only the man's will 
was bent on destroying the temple which contained his 
ideal, the woman's in forcing him to live up to the 
conception she had formed of his character. 

" The man is not bom who could master you," he said, 
" and I do not want your spiritual affeiilion ; I want 
your earthly love. Are you never afraid?" be said, 
hardly above his breath. 

" Never." 

He felt an impulse to take her in his arms, to hold her 
so £ast that she would dream she was suffocating, and 
wake lighting for breath. His physical power ; his domi- 
nant will, his reckless disregard of all outward or moral 
restraint when his passions were roused (and never had 
they been so roused as now) were weapons that must 
have decided the contest swiftly and disastrously against 
any ordinary woman, while, to these advantages on bis 
side, must be added her love. 
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" I have often kept my hands off you by main force," 
he said, " what would you say if I made you suirender ? " 

" I would kill you first, and myself after. But first I 
would hate you, hate you, haU you ! " She lifted her arm 
with a gesture, like a blow, their eyes met like the flash of 
flint and steel. 

" I should like to tear you in pieces," he said under his 
breath. " O ! you could be the perfedt mistress — lover — 
wife, everything to the man you loved — as you could love 
me ! " Bam whitened as she smoothed out the delicate 
frills of her gown with one restless band, while her lips 
trembled with an utterly childish longing to cry, for be 
had hit her hard, what he said was shamefully true, and 
she hated him for saying it. 

And it was all spoiled now — as he had spoiled it once 
before ; she had set it as the supreme test of his charatfter, 
as Sue had said she would have to do, whether he would 
leave her, as any other man would have done long ago, 
or prove himself all she most desired bim to be, and 
stay — and he was going. 

Yet she was angry too, like a child who, taken out for 
a hoUday, finds itself confronted with an unfinished task, 
and its punishment . . . and then conscience got out its 
whip, and flayed her. 

" I have been very wicked," she said, and her voice 
was humble, and full of shame. 

" 1 only wish you were," he groaned ; "you are far too 
good to please me." 

She got up and shivered a little in her thin black gown ; 
they moved over the grass like shadows side by side, 
and alas I with all the unreality, the remoteness of spirits, 
not of the living, throbbing flesh and blood that had come 
hither band in hand together. 

For he was angry — she bad met him eagerly to-night, 
as any young girl would meet her lover ; she had led him 
on with false airs of love, stirred him to the centre of his 
being, stripped from him the mask of iron self-control 
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that no other hand had ever seen lifted, and she had not 
turned a hair, was thinking more of her retarded dinner 
hour, probably, than of anything else. 

" You must be hungry," he said, abruptly, with his 
habitual thought for others, with contemptuous indider- 
ence towards his own suffering. 

She made no reply, and they emerged upon those garish 
lights that whether of candles, elei5lricity, or gas were 
surely never intended of God, since thereby they illuminate 
the world's wickedness, for to rise with the sun, to go to 
bed in the dusk, if we could only compass it, this would 
surely greatly minimize sin, and safeguard poor human 
nature. 

Bam looked at him, and this was no shadow, but a man 
with shining eyes, and dark, tossed hair, one to whom in 
that hour of passion all his lost youth bad been restored, 
and she saw him for what he was, a ruler of men, aye 
and of women, and all the strength in her measured itself 
against his, and defied him, and her old challenge to him 
as to which of them had the strongest will, recurred to her. 

" Will you call me a hansom ? " she said when they 
came to the gates. 

" I will take you back," he said quietly, but his voice 
was not fully under control yet. 

"No," she said, and got in. 

He paid the man, and gave her destination. 

" I shall call Thursday," he said, and as the horse 
sprang forward. Bam leaned back on the cushions, and 
caught in her breath, for in those brief moments in which 
he had walked silent to the gate beside her, she had seemed 
to see him pass beyond it out of her life for ever, just as 
Noll or any other selfish man might do ... . and for the 
first time she realized what that friendship in her life 
meant. 
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Chapter IX. 



It unfortunately occurred to Sue on that especial Thurs- 
day afternoon to get ofT her husband's coach, and climb 
Bain's attic stairs, only to find that young woman per- 
versely out, and Gregory, reading by the window, in. 

She stared, and extended a languid hand, and while they 
waited — and it was so late, that Bam was bound to be in 
soon — she opened a book lying face downwards on a chair, 
and looked enquiringly at him, as if he were as respon- 
sible for this new taste in Bam, as for Bam herself. 

He came over, and explained it to her luminously, as 
he did most things, and then she asked sharply if Dennis 
Wildfire were dead, and Gregory appointed Bam' s trustee? 
Gregory smiled, and enquired for Colonel Bohun — he had 
thought him looking ill and out of spirits when he saw 
turn last. 

She stared with the insolence, quite unconscious, of her 
class. 

" Why, you don't even know him," she said, then was 
reminded that they had met, not only in town, but at 
Crag's Foot. 

Sue shrugged her shoulders to show she remembered. 

" I want Mrs. Wildfire to come away with me," she 
said abruptly. " They are going to the sea, and she may 
as well come with me, Fossil and all, to Cowes." 

But while she spoke, she scanned him closely. Then 
her brow cleaicd, and she rejoiced, for she knew the signs, 
and this was no successful, happy lover. Here was a man 
in a fever, and unrest peeped out beneath the stoicism of 
his features, and the glance that he turned frequently to 
the door had an anxiety in it very foreign to Gregory's 
usually assured ways. 
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They have quarrelled, said Sue, to herself, and she has 
stayed out because she does not want to make it up. 
And in a flashing thought, he was summing up Sue as 
something incomplete ; perfectly groomed, a miracle of 
beauty, keen of intellect, loyal and ^thful as a man, who 
yet was null, for she had no passion, no joy in love, yet 
strangely enough, she had not stayed her hand, she bad 
known how to give . . . from some points of view a more 
generous woman than Bam who, herself so much richer, 
with child's love, husband's love in her life, gave nothing. 

" I have been here a year at least ! " cried Sue, vaguely 
uneasy as she always was in this man's company, because 
nothing in her answered to him {in minds as in other 
things, deep calls unto deep), and be was always, in her 
eyes, a distindt menace to Bam. 

" And time," she went on, flippantly, " is the only real 
enemy we women have to fear. You men are not stinted 
of it — you can get love if you are a hundred — but with a 
woman there is — buny. Make your game, ladies, make 
your game ! For if you do not when you are young, you 
never will when you are old I And the young ones are 
coming up so fast t and the supply never fails." 

He laughed, and shook his bead. 

" You are very young yourself," he said, and insensibly 
she was soothed, and he said to himself, " If there were 
a heart behind that smile, she would be irresistible." 

" But it is true," she said, gravely. " To me it is piti- 
bil to see a woman looking to the future for her happiness, 
denying a lover, quarrelling with joy, while all the while, 
time, the man, her own perishable beauty, are hght- 
ing her, the man's heart cooling with her vanishing bloom, 
till turning at last to yield to what has pressed so hotly 
on her, she finds — nothing. For he has gone elsewhere. 
O ! I don't blame a man, walking at ease in the garden 
of the world, for looking at the fresh, dewy, new-blown 
roses, and away from the withering or too fully-blown 
ones ! He wants the bud to wear in his button-bole — 
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shall be not pluck it ? But I know there are men who 
won't look — won't trust themselves — those are the mea 
who rule the world, as you did oDce," she added, in an 
aside. 

"If Love were a mere question of bloom," he said, 
thoughtfully — and paused. It did not seem strange to 
either of them that the; should be talking of Love, for 
Love was in the air. Love was waiting for Bam to come 
in at the door, it interpenetrated and impressed everything 
that was in the room. 

" Gather ye roses while ye may !" cried Sue. " After 
all the wisdom and wit of the world is contained in its 
ballads and proverbs. And yet," she added, abruptly, 
" isn't it horrible, isn't it discouraging, that the only way 
in which you can keep a person's love, is by your not 
feeling the same amount ? L'utt qui baise, I'autre qui 
tend Ujoue. It is ephemeral, else." 

He did not answer. A man always thinks that Love 
should strike the hour simultaneously for himself and the 
woman he loves, or not at all, and he knew perfectly vrell 
what Sue was driving at, that Bam was in love not with 
himself, but Dennis. 

" Of course a man likes to think he is love incarnate," 
said Sue, trying to adjust her airy green and white dra- 
p)eries to Dennis' big chair, " but most women are in love 
with love — the man does not matter in the Isast I And 
I'm not sure that Dennis Wildfire is not the best man 
after all for Bam. Personally, I think he can be on occa- 
sion an awful brute to her, but whoever got her, she 
would tire at him in five minutes, and look round and 
howl for something fresh ! She wants to ha mastered, 
and she won't. I wish he would make some money, and 
get her out of this," she added, looking round with in- 
dignant djsfrupt, "it is almost as vulgar to be too poor as 
too rich." 

Gregory's iace kindled. He thought he had mastered 
every outward sign of love and eager waiting, but fell 
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into the trap that no genuine love ever escapes, that be 
must talk of and praise what he loves, as he simply can- 
not keep her name off his lips. 

" I think her charatfler is splendid," he said, and his 
eyes sparkled, and he became young once more, " her 
patience, her pluck, her devotion " — 

" To whom ? said Sue, sharply. 

" To Wildfire I not only never to complain, but to keep 
her sunny nature. She should have the best of every- 
thing in the world — her brains demand it — travel, oppor- 
tunity of every kind to see everything, and I hope to God 
Wildiire may succeed, and be able to give it her." 

" And if he did it all, she would not love him half so 
much," she said, and cruelly watched his face to see the 
light go out of it, " but you know it is the men who do 
nothing for a woman who are best loved. It's discourag- 
ing, it's maddening; but the longer one lives, the more 
one sees that old proverb was right — about the woman, 
the spaniel, and the walnut tree, you know. The more a 
man makes you suffer, the more you think of him : when 
you have paid so much for him, in love, in tears, in self- 
sacrifice, in years, he must be valuable, and as merely 
representing these most precious commodities, you hesi- 
tate to let him go ! You see," she added, abruptly, for 
she wanted to hurt him, and never forgot that she had 
pleaded for Bam to him once, in vain, " Bam idealises 
everybody, while I b^in from the bottom and may 

cUmb ! But she " and Sue, and the airy laces about 

her baud, described a bold, significant curve down- 
wards. 

Gregory's face froze over, changing to an impenetrable 
mask as be looked at bis watch. He was a man who 
seldom affirmed or denied anything, and at that moment 
he was only wondering if she would ever go. 

"Melba is singing to-night," he said, only apparently 
i propos de botles, iar be hoped that she might not be 
using her box that night, and here he was in luck, for she 
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had a dinner-party at home, and already it was past seven, 
and she knew that if Bam did not come soon, she must 
leave him in possession of the field. His sense of hearing 
was extraordinarily acute, and suddenly he got up, and 
walked across the little room, so that he stood level with 
the door, which opened inward in the contrary direction 
to where he stood. Now it opened abruptly, and Bam 
stood on the threshold, seeing only Sue, who was in the 
direct line of vision, and who sprang up eagerly at sight 
of the tardy arrival. 

Gregory had heard Barn's step on the stair, and it was 
his fancy to see how, taken by surprise, she would greet 
him, and he got his desire, for, with her back to him, Bam, 
at a revealing gesture from Sue, turned round startled, 
and in a moment her face, which had been pale, caught 
light at the sight of him. But on the instant it changed 
to conventional greeting, and her eyes said fiercely : " I 
forbid you to remember — I have forgotten," as he took 
her hand. Sue, closely watching both, could gather 
nothing but that Gregory was humble suitor still — that 
Bam had held her own in spite of the almost overwhelm- 
ing odds against her, and that dressed in the black she 
always wore when walking in the street, she looked 
almost plain. 

" Wyldesart wants you to come to us for the Cowes 
week," she said to Bam, " he declares you have cut him 
— and so you have. You are a good sailor, and like 
yachting. Will you come ? We start on Saturday of 
next week." 

" Dennis has been overworking himself," said Bam, 
" and I must take him to the sea. And Clivo is coming 
too." 

Sue made a little gesture of anger, nodded in farewell 
to Gregory, then went off abruptly, followed by Bam. At 
the bottom of the first flight of steps she stopped and 
hiced her friend. 

" How happy could I be with either ;" she said drily, 
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but io your case, unfortunately, it is the absent one you 
love best !" 

Bam scorned to reply, and retraced her steps upstairs, 
and Gregory said, " Thank God !" as he closed the door 
behind her. Bam took out her hat-pins, and turned to 
^e him, a very cold and courteous Bam, but not the one 
that he intimately knew. 

" I have forgotten my baby," he exclaimed suddenly, 
and disappeared, coming back with an armful of rare 
flowers that he laid down on the table. 

When she had admired them, and thanked him, and 
the inevitable moment came when their eyes must meet, 
she found him just as usual, strong, self-controlled, with 
nothing whatever in his face or manner to remind her of 
that fatal walk in Kensington Gardens. For she had given 
him the cue, and he had taken it up, and resolute, 
courageous creatures that they were, they played up to 
each other gloriously, for if you have only the grit and 
obstinacy to look at everything from your point of view, 
and decline to see or hear things from another person's 
point of view (as Bam did) you may pull through anything. 

Gregory had made a gigantic mistake, and recognised 
it, and only wanted to come back, humbled and re- 
pentant, to occupy his old position of her friend. The 
baser order of man once repulsed, does not come back, 
but then she could never have made a friend of Gregory 
had he been one of that sort, and now he was simply 
justifying the belief she had always had in him. It was 
as if, in playing a game of chess, he had lost his Queen to 
her at the beginning, and she had given it back, and he 
had been strong and magnanimous enough to accept that 
favour, and the game went on as before. They parted 
that day like two friends, briefly estranged, who have 
come tc^etfaer with silent, mutual promises of good 
conduct, and Barn's heart sang loudly, exultingly, for she 
had kept her friend. Only woman proposes, and man 
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Chapter X. 



" Dbar Fabsr, " I have something to show you — can 
you come round to the laboratory this afternoon ? " wrote 
Dennis, and Paul Faber went. 

Dennis came forward to greet him warmly, looking 
terribly ill, but his old genial, charming self, and Paul 
Faber guessed the secret at once, and slapped Dennis 
on the back, and comported himself generally like a Don 
Quixote upon whom the effeifls of a stroke of joy are 
similar to those of a fiery one from the sun. 
. " Humiliating, ain't it ? " said Dennis, ruefully, after 
some conversation, and a foray among the retorts and 
other weird paraphernalia, which verified the news, " for 
a man who might have discovered the philosopher's stone, 
to come out with a new aniline dye ! " 

" Barn's bright face will be better to look at than any 
philosopher's stone," said Paul Faber, sitting down lux- 
uriously on a hard chair, " have you told her yet ? " 

" Of course not, until it is quite settled — and I want 
you to take control of all the business management — place 
the stuff where you like, get what you like, but not a 
word to Bam till everything is done." 

" Good news never upset a woman yet," said Paul, 
gravely, " it would be something for her to look forward 
to next autumn. It's getting towards holiday-time, so I 
doubt if we get ship-shape before Oiftober, when she'll 
be able to look her last on that attic, and have a proper 
establishment." 

" Yes, but no extravagance," put in Dennis, quickly, 
" I've had enough of that. We must Uve well within 
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" And you won't want for much if you do that," said 
Paul Faber. " This is a big thing, Wildfire — and unless 
I am mistaken, you will be a rich man." 

Dennis smiled, it was as if a magician's wand had 
touched him, giving back the sweet temper and gentleness 
of which the hag, debt, had robbed him, and then Paul 
got an unexpeifted pleasure as Dennis said, 

" Poor little woman — she has had a a rough time, but 
please God, it's over now, and she can enjoy herself." 

There was real love in his tone, if he were angry with 
her still, he loved her still, and Paul wished she had 
been there to bear it ; after all, this money had come in 
time as regarded Dennis' feeling for her, but had it — and 
here Paul thought disquietingly of Gregory— come in 
time for her ? 

" And our boy will have proper advantages," said 
Dennis, whose thoughts were always almost as busy with 
Clive absent, as with Clive present ; or, as Bam expressed 
it, he was always flapping round bis darling like a barn- 
door fowl. 

" 1 wish you would tell her," said Paul, who knew the 
bitterness of her heart better than Dennis did, " there 
should be confidence between man and wife," but that 
was precisely one of the ethics of marriage that Dennis 
never could be brought to recognise, and how he flatly 
refused. 

" It will be a good thing to get her out of the Wylde- 
sart set," said Paul, presently, " she will, of course, form 
.her own society now, and it ought to be very bright, 
seeing how she has distinguished herself. 

" In what way 7" said Dennis, astonished. 

" By her book. I hear of it everywhere ; if she chooses 
to put her name to it, she will be famous. You haven't 
read it ?" he exclaimed in amazement, for Dennis looked 
quite at sea. 

" A book?" said Dennis, tentatively, and fishing in his 
mind for something he half thought was there. " Ah, I 
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remember now ; she did say something about one, and to 
be sure, the paper and print were remarkably good, and if 
I remember rightly, the discount price was " 

He stopped short, confounded at the look on Paul's 
face. 

" Don't you suppose that other men will read it, and 
tell her how clever she is ? " burst out Paul, "you're just 
a fool, Dennis — and deserve all you get." 

" Is it clever ? " said Dennis helplessly, "but you know 
I never read fiiflion. I'll try, if you like " 

Paul waved his hand impatiently, and muttered some- 
thing unintelligible about a jewel of gold in a swine's 
snout. " You wouldn't understand it," he said, roughly. 
" Being a clever man, you naturally hate a clever 
woman ; most men do, but not all ; " and he thought of 
Gregory who, notoriously, never attached himself to any 
woman who was not conspicuously bright ; that he 
had married a dull one was the exception that proved the 
rule. It was indeed the internal evidence of Bam's book 
that had so disquieted Paul, for he recognised the portrait 
of the man at a glance. 

" She never told me that it was coming out," said 
Dennis, in an aggrieved tone, " she managed it all herself, 
or Strange did for her." I think, he added, drily, " that 
you have fallen in love with Bam." 

" And if I had, I should not be the first, or the last. 
And remember that the curiosity a man has ceased to 
feel about his wife is often felt keenly by the men who 
approach her, and it's a cursed thing, this curiosity: to 
think that in the teeth of all experience it should be the 
strongest instinct implanted in the human breast, and it's 
marvellous that it should outlive other instincts ; possibly, 
clothing has to do with it — in climates where people 
wear no clothes, you often find abundant virtue." 

Dennis looked bored. The subject of woman bad 
ceased to interest him. Science and Aphrodite have been 
sworn enemies from the very beginning of the world. 
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" I hope Bam woa't be extravagant," he said. " Half 
the modem misery comes from people trying to do awk- 
wardly and unaccustomedly what the class above them 
does well." 

"Yes," said Paul, "it's this confounded mix-up of 
classes that is the ruin of everything. Formerly the stream 
of the aristocrat and that of the middle classes flowed a- 
part — they never mingled — the rich rode in coaches be- 
cause they were not dressed for the muddy streets, and 
those who were attired according to their station would 
have looked ridiculous in carriages." 

Dennis looked restive, but Paul Faber, who did not in 
the least mind boring him, went calmly on ; though 
there was more method in bis madness than Dennis 
supposed. Bam's most pressing bodily needs might be 
provided for by the aniline dye, but her soul would go 
naked as ever, if Dennis did not make an effort to under- 
stand her, and see her real value and goodness.* His 
severe reticence must be broken ; Bam required a man 
drunk with words to convince her he really loved her. 
So Paul proceeded. 

" ' The status of women (for all our boasted civilisation) 
has steadily gone back ; it has not advanced. Woman at 
one time was sole authenticator of birth and parentage. 
She was the guardian of the house, the mistress of 
' algebra, agriculture, and of all the peaceful arts ; she was 
prophetess, priestess, and sharer in the councils of the 
tribe; quite as powerful as man in his way, and no 
question of her inequahty arose until the sentiment of 
Property came into being ; Property, the great incentive 
to civilization, and the greedy male, avid to extend his 
possessions, seized at last upon his own free mate, and, 
by reducing her to a chattel, a luxury, a toy, a mere slave 
to his wants and pleasures, has come now to believe that 
not only she, but her very soul, is his own.' " 

" You are off on your hobby," said Dennis, resignedly, 
as he Ut his pipe, " and those are not your own ethics — 
I've read 'em somewhere before." 
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" Yes," said Paul, quite unruffled, as he drew from his 
pocket a little brown-covered book that he handled 
tenderl)r. " I should like to quote it all, but listen to this 
bit: 

" ' Yet when we consider that she, during all the cen- 
turies of hei imprisonment and degradation, has had to 
bear this great and sacred burden, has had to discharge 
this priceless and inviolable trust — while we realize the 
better how difficult it has been for her to fight 'for her own 
independence, we feel all the more acutely perhaps for 
this very reason the part of callousness and indifference 
which man has played ; and are not without surprise that 
humanity has indeed survived a period fraught with such 
danger to its very reproduiSion and continuance. Far 
back out of the brows of Greek goddess, and Sibyl, and 
Norse and German seeress and prophetess, over all this 
petty civilisation look the grand untamed eyes of a primal 
woman, the equal and the mate of man ; and in sad 
plight should we be if we might not already, lighting up 
the horizon from East and West, and South and North, 
discern the answering looks of those new-comers who, as 
the period of women's degradation and enslavement is 
passing away, send glances of recognition across the ages 
to thefr elder sisters.' " 

Dennis gave a little shrug of doubt. At his club where 
a shabby coat did not matter, but the quality of a man's 
brain did, he often heard woman (that once grave, and 
beautiful word, now a mere symbol of frivolity) discussed 
by men and, naturally, only in relation to themselves. 

" It may come in our great-grandchildren's time," he 
said, " this equality of freedom, but not in ours. Even 
an American woman, that last, most definite note in the 
whole gamut of the revolt by women, only exists by the 
fitvour, and by the unlimited dollars, of her mankind. I 
should say the primeval woman's eyes, meeting across 
the ages, the pert, biking, franchise-grabbing mons- 
trosity of to-day (who talks and drinks like a man, rides 
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IDce a man, dresses like a man, and yet, after all, is only 
a poor travesty of what she apes, of what she despises), 
would admit that her female descendants must learn moral 
self-coatrol, before they are to be trusted as perfectly 
free agents." 

" Bam does not bike, or do any of the things you men- 
tion," said Paul Faber, " she would undoubtedly have 
made a better man than a woman ; her pluck, coolness, 
energy, and strong will cut her out for one of the ruling 
race — it is in her affections that she is so weak, and 
comes to grief." 

" I am quite satisfied with her as she is," remarked 
Denuis. It did not occur to him to ask if she were 
equally satisfied with him. For Dennis was convinced 
that in her heart the little virago loved him dearly, just as 
Gr^ory was convinced that in spite of her elusiveness, 
she loved him. 

" And whatever her faults are, she is what you have 
made her — and she is still greatly the superior of either 
of us. Listen : 

" ' In women, men find beings who have not wandered 
so far as they have, from the typical life of earth's crea- 
tures ; women are for men the human embodiments of the 
restful responsiveness of Nature. To every man, as Miche- 
let has put it, the woman whom he loves is as the earth 
was to her legendary son ; he has but to fall down and kiss 
her breast, and he is strong again.' " 

" O ! " murmured Dennis, wearily, " damn your little 
brown book ! Have some whiskey." 

But Paul put the invitation by. 

" Is that old affair over ? " he said abruptly. 

" Yes. Dead and biuried fathoms deep." 

" She thinks that it is not." 

" She has no right to think anything about it." 

" Why don't you convince her ? She only wants to be 
convinced, and happy. It is at the bottom of all the mad 
foolish things she has done — extravagance and the rest." 
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Dennis turned awsy, and Paul sighed, for he knew that 
women will never leam that a man's silence may mean 
wounded pride, not direct confirmation of their doubts. 

" Drink," said Dennis, setting bottle and glasses before 
him, " drink to the success of the new aniline dye." 

" By all means," said Paul, " but first to Barn's happi- 
ness! " 

And while they drank it, and talked shop, and lingered 
over the crucibles, and retorts, and odd-shaped vessels, 
Bam, at home, was fighting her pitched -battle out, alone, 
with none to help, and none to interfere to save her. 



Chapter XI. 

" Mod talk of unldnd beam : kind deed* 
With coldocM Hill returning. 
Alu I the gratitade of men 
Has oflener left me mourning." 

Gkkgory had come to say good-bye, for he was starting 
that night for Russia, and Bam had made his coffee as 
usual, and they had spent an hour in conversation upon 
those new lines, cold and brilliant, that embraced outside 
topics, rather than those personal ones that they had 
hitherto found of such vital interest. 

Hitherto she had seldom thought, or spoken of his 
public career — the man himself was so much more inter- 
esting than anything that he had done, but latterly she 
had studied it a good deal by the aid of contemporary 
and past literature, and, glad to be generotis, she shewed 
the same firank delight in his successes that a child might 
in his dog's cleverly performed tricks. Openly lauding 
Gregory's great abilities, without which any other man 
(or dog) he thought, apparently might have been as 
arresting. 

She had never gone to hear him speak, either in the 
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House or in court, but she read his speeches sometimes, 
and on that last day spoke to bim of somethiDg be had 
recently done, and perhaps overdid the warmth of her 
admiration, presumed too (ar on his quietness, on the 
thread by which be suffered her to lead him, or it may be 
that the man's endurance was strained to snapping -point ; 
but after he had acquitted himself honourably in his 
farewells, and left her, he came back, and there was that 
scene between them which she bad sworn there never 
should be, and which she bad matched her woman's 
wit against this man's selfishness and strength, to make 
impossible, yet which, sooner or later, had to be. 

He had gone, they had each played their parts superbly 
out to the end, yet the sound of that closing door, always 
that living thing to her by which Dennis had gone out, 
and Gregory came in, struck like a tolling, heavy note 
upon her heart, and suddenly her self-command broke, 
and looking out of the window, unconquered as she was, 
and with lips steady, the tears rained down her face. 

She beard a slight sound behind her and turned — 
Gregory had come back. The two feces flashed wan on 
each other — O ! never say that the power of anguish is 
not greater than passion can ever be, and she knew then 
that whatever his faults might be — no man had ever loved, 
would ever love her again, with all her faults, as Gregory 
did. What he found in her face, 1 know not, only that it 
set something loose in bim, and the restraint, the iron 
self-denial that he had habituated himself to praiStise, was 
swept away on the crest of a mighty river, and be fell on 
his knees, burying bis head in her gown, twisting its 
folds in his hands, while in her ears sounded the moan of 
love, elemental, starving, to which no human words have 
ever been fitted yet. 

" You have dropped something ?" she cried, and pulled 
him up by main force to his feet, a mere savage in her 
wrath, and man's strength, and disgust. She felt no 
pity, only fury, that like an iconoclast he should desire to 
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ravaf e and destroy bis own temple, aod a great ideal, and 
a pure love toppled over, and was humbled to tbe dust : 
tbe unutterable desolation of sacred things irredeemably 
broken, was all about her as she stood rigid, her yoaag 
face stern and passionate, looking away from this man 
whom she had honoured, set in a niche above all others, 
idealized out of all likeness to himself, and who was only 
— hke Noll Bohun, Uke the rest. 

For a time she was blind, and saw nothing, then out of 
the mist shewed Gregory's face, and rebuked her. In 
great moments, a man either rises greatly, or sinks to his 
true proportions, and Gregory did not tell her that she 
had tempted him, that she had been too kind to him just 
now, if she wished him to be kind to her : like most men, 
be bad accepted the fadl that women will always be lay- 
ing their childish trains among powder magazines, and 
be astonished and angry when they blow up. 

Tbe impulse was strong on him, as any other deeply 
humiliated man, to leave her without a word, and for ever, 
but it is the way in which we &ce our blunders, and their 
consequences, that our real pluck or cowardice comes out, 
and his worst enemy had never called Gregory coward yet. 

He turned and faced her. There was no shame in bis 
eyes, only for the lirst time she realized what a man's 
nature was, and she shrank in horror firom the scars which 
the last few minutes had left upon Gregory's face. 

She heard the hard breath ; she saw the man's desper- 
ate struggle to get a grip of himself, and she dared not 
approach him, or touch bim ; be was dangerous still, but 
presently he came and stood beside her. 

"It shan't happen again," he said. "You have got 
your friend — for what he is worth," and he smiled, and 
his smile was sadder than tears. " But I want you to 
make me a promise — swear that you will never be to any 
other man what you have refused to be to me." 

"I promise," she said, and that promise she never 
broke. 
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As he stood there, pallid, grey, a human dereliifl, 
brokeo cnielly on love's rocks, a wave of tenderness from 
a deep fountain in her heart broke over her, and yet she 
fought with it before she said between her teeth : 

" Before God, Gregory, if I were a free woman, I 
would rather be youi mistress than any other man's wife I 
No! no," she cried out in the same breath, "I take it 
back 1 Even if I were free I could not do it — I must be 
true to myself to be worthy of your love ! " 

And yet, though she took it back, she knew that in 
saying it, she had been truer to herself then, than she had 
been from the beginning. For she had not been really 
true to herself — not to Dennis, not to Gregory, nor to 
Clive's innocent youth— she had been false all round, and 
she loathed herself as she stood before the man who loved 
her, so much, much cleaner was he in her eyes than her- 
self. 

Over h\s face a great light had broken. The living 
truth that had leaped from her lips to meet the truth in 
him, flowed like spikenard over his smarting wounds, and 
in that moment insensibly a great change, that might or 
might not last, was worked iia him. I think it is Heine 
who says that the man who loves unsuccessfully knows 
himself to be a god, and it is only when the great current 
of love for a woman is checked and brought into combat 
with the higher parts of his being, that the whole nature 
of the man under the terrific stress, reveals itself god- 
like, not only to the eyes of the woman he loves, but to 
himself; and, if she be his true mate, and his equal in 
nobility and self control, she may rise to heights even as 
great as his. And yet Gregory knew that Bam had only 
wounded him the more mortally by this hour, and become 
infinitely dearer to him than before. 

" I will speak now," she said, possessing and ruling 
him by some power unknown to her, " and then I will 
never speak of it again. If I had married you, Gr^ory, 
I would have been faithful to you, for unfaithfulness is 
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not in me. Something rises up in me that is stronger 
than I am — stronger than that sweet and terrible attrac- 
tion that draws men and women together — and it is no 
question of a struggle against temptation, it is simply 
something i mpossibl e. My idea of love is great ; butthere 
is something greater still—I simply could oot-dait.1- 

He was sane now, and threw himself into a chair, hid- 
ing his face from her. She drew nearer, and timidly laid 
one hand on his dark head, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and fell upon his hair. 

" We will forget it," she said, " it has been in a great 
degree my foult ; because I thought that an innocent love 
between us was possible, and you misunderstood ... it 
is so hard to make a man understand such things ; only 
let us forget it," 

" I shall never forget it— or you," he said. 

His voice dragged ; he was thinking that she could 
never really have loved him, or she had not gained such 
complete mastery over him and herself, for at no single 
moment had even a thought of wavering occurred to her. 
... he shivered suddenly as if he were cold, then pulled 
himself tc^ether, and got up. As he did so, his eye fell 
on a scrap of lace torn from her gown ; it seemed years 
ago that he thought be had never seen her so delidously 
dressed before. Yet it was simple enough, a fresh tea-, 
gown of some washing stuff that blended into a faint 
pink, and yellow, and green, with lots of yellowish lace 
about it, just the sort of garment that a man loves with- 
out knowing why, and which fascinates him when a 
magnificent robe leaves him quite untouched. He stooped 
and picked up the scrap of lace, and put it away in his 
pocketbook in a methodical way, and she watched him 
absently, for a rhyme had come into her head — there was 
usually a rhyme of some sort in Bam's head to fit any 
situation under heaven. 

" Do you ever read the old Scotch ballads ? " she said, 
as he took bis bat, and by now sbe looked almost as white 
and weary as he. 
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He shook his head. The moment of exahation had 
passed : the man's fainting spirit asked, could he ever live 
up to it ? Aod sometimes a man finds it hard to forgive 
a woman the torture she causes him, and all be longed for 
just then was one kiss of Barn's mouth to take away with 
him, and send him from her presence a new man. But 
he had never needed to bully a woman yet, and he did not 
know bow to begin to be a brute now. Bam's love would 
have been the elixir of life in his veins, and he had wanted 
so very little for himself, all his life be had slaved for 
others. . . . 

" There is one with your name in it," and her voice 
faltered as she brought out the lines : 

■■ ■ And dlnna ye mind. Love Gr^ory, 
As we two sat at wine, 
How I twinned the rin|;from your finger. 
And you twinned the ring from mine ? ' 
" We have no ring to twin between us, but in spite of to- 
day, shall we not exchange a vow of friendship that we 
will keep bright, and pure, and beautiful to the end ? " 

For a moment he did not answer, but looked straight 
before him, perhaps in that moment the veil between 
flesh and spirit was rent, and be saw the end of the jour- 
ney ; not as she bad willed that it should be, but as it 
must be, clear before him. 

" To the end," be said, gravely, then kissed her hand, 
took a long look at the woman who was the heart of life 
to him, and departed. 

Bam's muscles relaxed, she stumbled to a chair, and 
half fell upon it, for she had suffered severely during the 
past hour. She felt her self-respei5l gone, and a woman's 
eye does not measure distances, as a man's does, and a 1 
small smirch that be would not notice in himself, spreads j 
into a deep, wide stain over her soul. 

After all, was she not a palterer ? was the capacity for 
a real, imseliisb love, guilty or innocent, in her 7 For she 
knew that she bad not been really tempted by Gregory ; 
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that not a pulse had beat the faster, there had never been 
the least question of yielding, or one moment of weaken- 
ing in her from first to last. It was all easy and master- 
ful ; she had held him in the hollow of her hand, and was 
not afraid ; had he, therefore, ever touched her heart 7 
Did not the secret of her command over him lie in the 
fatft that she bad supreme control of herself; that the 
thing was not even to be discussed, or thought of by her ? 
His entreaties had gone past her like the sea moan that 
has no personal note in it, and appeals to all the world, 
not specially to you ; and, suddenly, the tone in which he 
had once uttered the word Prudent ! sounded in her ears, 
ay, and why not ? Is it not one of woman's bitterest, 
justest quarrels with man that he is never so ungrateful 
and cruel as when she is completely at his mercy, when 
she has given the most convincing proof of her desire to 
make him happy ? But the woman who can love and yet I 
stay her hand, has probably never known the intoxicating j 
magic of real, overmastering passion. 

As she sat with face hidden in her hands, a man's step 
came into the room, and she sat motionless, listening with 
suddenly- arrested consciousness, and then she felt a hand 
laid on her head — a kind hand — and then an unaccustomed 
kiss dropped on her hair. 

" Little womans," said Dennis' voice, and it was the 
voice, the pet name of long ago ; and in one hghtning 
flash she asked herself was it because she loved Dennis, 
that Gregory had no power over her ? » No 1 No ! it was 
something that rose up in her stronger than herself; it was 
her very blood ; it was the heritage of moral purity 
derived from thousands of good women.-'that would not 
allow her to sin, she would no more have yielded, than 
she could have breathed into her own body the breath of 
life, were she lying dead. \ It is by the forces within, not 
by laws from without, woman is dominated. ^ 

She looked white and strained as she lifted her head, 
and Dennis' heart smote him. Now that the cruel rigours 
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of poverty were relaxing their hold, the old warmth of 
his heart asserted itself ; the old love burst forth from its 
torpor strong as ever. 

Trembling, she rose, yet stepped back out of his reach, 
searching his face with miserable eyes, and, 

" Do you really love me, Dennis ? " she said. 

" Love you ? Why, 1 love every little bit of you," be 
cried ardently, and ^e did not say : " O I you are kind ] 
to me now when I do not want it — but when my heart 
was breaking for a look or word, you never gave it ... I 
you let me die a million deaths — when love would be balm 1 
and manna to us, when it would strengthen us for the 
battle to which we go half-naked, and with sinking hearts, 
it is withheld . . . ," - 

But her eyes, her pallor told much, perhaps he dimly 
realized then all the torture she had passed through for 
love of him, perhaps in his haggard face she saw how 
costly and doubtful a blessing she had proved to him . . 
. . . almost timidly they approached each other, two 
way-worn travellers who had, foot-sore, tramped many 
weary miles ti^ether, and some merry ones, had parted in 
anger, and now after many days had come together again, 
silent as to all that had befallen them between. Neither 
had interfered with the other, neither had helped the 
other ; each had fought out his battle alone, had con- 
quered himself, and come out viftor ; had fought it from 
within, the only true vantage-ground, not through 
pressure hrom without, or false worldly reasons, and if the 
woman had been the more fiercely tempted, the more 
unhappy, perhaps she had not behaved so well as the 
man, and to her own mind she was black as pitch. 

He stooped, and lifted her off the ground in his arms, 
and her white face lay on his breast. But she was very 
silent when he told her the glorious news, almost, he 
thought, as if it had come too htte. 



END OP BOOK II. 
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'Book^ III.— Morning. 



Chapter I. 

To make a. happy Sraaide clime 

Thal'a the true pathoi and mblime 
or Ufe. 

Bah's life glowed and piilsed with colour. All was move- 
ment, transition, change, the onward sweep of a conquering 
array rather than the rotting stagnation of a lefC-behind 
incurable in life's hospital, and her spirit marched with 
ber fortunes, flags flying, the scarlet youth of her bearing 
loud drums in her ears, her spirit free once more to roam 
the world, and take what she would from the kingdom of 
pleasure, for love bad come back into her life, and Clive's 
company, and wealtb. 

The complexities of a woman's mundane life usually 
spring from too much money, which breeds sariety, or too 
little, which wipes her feminity and grace out. Those of 
her inner life are bred mostly from having too much love 
(of the sort she does not want) or too little (of the kind 
she does], and between the two she becomes restless and 
misses happiness. Now, after many days. Fate had 
thrown back into Barn's lap the love that she wanted, 
which had been theie all the time, only imagination is 
long-sighted for the mountains, and purblind to what 
feices it, and already that horrible period of loneliness in 
her life that Gregory had partly filled, was forgotten. 

She had gone proudly with her successful man to War 
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Coppice, and sunned herself in bis triumph, thence to the 
sea, returning to her attic as a pied-d-terre whence to go 
house-hunting, and with such success, that by the first 
week in 0(51ober she was installed in a house for which 
the archite<ft and time had done much, and taste might 
do even more- 
Dennis would have lingered long on the bridge that 
divides poverty from wealth, but Paul declared that 
certain financial arrangements attending Dennis' discovery 
were through when in reality only half- completed, and if 
he chose to include a good deal of his own money in the 
allowance for Bam of a very considerable income to do as 
she liked with, and a princely sum for furnishing, Dennis 
was never any the wiser, and only too delighted to find 
that she kept well within her means, so that it did not 
seem likely that the gad-fly, extravagance, would ever bite 
her again. 

He valued money only because it left his best energies 
free to work undisturbed, she for what it would buy, its 
value to her being precisely that of any particular thing 
she happened to want, the lust for mere gold itself being 
quite beyond the comprehension of both. 

In prosperity, Dennis' charai5ter shone out, the sensi- 
tive, honourable, rather timid nature in some respeifU, that 
had been crushed by debt and poverty, and now that he 
was free to give his intelleifl full play without any sordid 
thought of pounds, shillings, and pence, the essential 
gentleness of his heart declared itself. Hard-headed 
business men, and men fighting for their families, might 
have despised him, but the money instincft simply was not 
in the man — his great knowledge had accidentally been 
put to draw a dray to commercial success — that was all, 
and his simple habits of life remained just as before. 

And there may be a second falling in love (even if one 
ever quite fell out, which I doubt, of a real one), while 
fully realizing all the bults and deficiencies of what we 
love, perhaps it is even a stronger love ; for in older life, 
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as in childhood, it is the broken doll hammered with our 
transports and furies that we cling to, and refuse to ex- 
change for an immaculate new one. 

It is only when one has sickened over heart-problems, 
that one takes a restful pleasure in requesting the recalci- 
trant dustman to call, and ordering the kitchen dinner; 
and the ruling of her household, and the intoxicating de- 
lights of furnishing, for a time absorbed all Barn's best 
energies. For a woman's tables and chairs are a part of 
her life, and she will go through hre and water to keep 
them together ; in short to her they often make the home, 
far more than the man who is the master of it. 

Neither Clive nor Dennis were of much use here, as 
Dennis only wanted room for his books (to which he 
added daily), and Clive was only concerned about the 
housing of a select assortment of animals his uncles had 
sent up from War Coppice ; so she created her House 
Beautiful alone. And this was a labour of love that 
exactly suited her nimble mind and body ; and as early 
in life her father's taste had formed hers, and what one 
grows up with, one never grows out of, Bam took her 
wealth as naturally as she had taken her poverty ; but she 
was very happy, and the days raced themselves out, and 
those years of morbid suffering in the attic shewed to her 
like an ugly dream. 

Yet 1 think both Dennis and Paul Faber attached 
altogether too much importance to the change in the 
conditions of her life. As in real matters of the heart, all 
the arguments of those we love best, and the gibes of 
those we hate worst, do not weigh one jot with our own 
private inclinations, so Dennis might have moved Bam 
into a palace or a dungeon, she must have remained just 
herself, with her individuality untouched, and if a great 
tempest in her heart arose, the circumstance of being 
rich or poor would not have the smallest bearing upon her 
shipwreck or safety, fulfil herself she must, or die. 

Money up to a certain point is exhilarating, elevating 
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even ; beyond that point, it is harmless dross. One may 
get used to anything, and feel as much weariness and 
contempt for a palace as a kitchen ; it is in the battlefield 
of the heart that what is really worth having is lost or 
won. 

And dimly Bam dreaded the time when all this bustle 
and stir would be over, and her work done> she would sit 
down with folded hands and inevitably ask herself: 
" What next ? " 

Sue, coming in one day late in October, found that in a 
few brief weeks. Barn's taste, and youthful, pushing energy 
had accomplished marvels, and she exclaimed at her 
friend's luck in pitching upon a really picturesque house, 
and so delightfully near Arlii^on Street, too. 

" Yon haven't made a single mistake," she said, look- 
ing round the dining-room, " but then you know, I always 
said it was the excellence of your taste, that made the 
completeness of your iinancial ruin. With you, certain 
places ask for certain things to be put in them, the things 
don't cry aloud for room to be found in which to crowd them. 
And if you are daring, you are successful . . . where did 
you get that gold leather -paper, with deep orange and 
scarlet splashes? Rather barbaric," she added reflectively, 
"they've got something a bit like it at Caf6 Pr^vitali. 
And these arms are good," she added critically, " and the 
brocade beneath strikes the note of the paper, only 
deeper, and those jars with palms are in the same key, 
and the red and change chrysanthemums in that Cloisonnfi 
bowl carry on the scheme. And your frock matches it 
all," she added, with an enquiring look at Bam, who had 
swung back airily to the irresponsible gaiety of former 
years. 

Bara was a sun -worshipper — every shade of warm 
ochre and orange she could, she had brought into the 
room, for Town is so dark, and it glowed with richness, 
and was not garish as it would have been in the country. 

"And Wildfire?" said Sue raising her brows, "really 
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I've quite a respe<51 for him for being so clever — for I 

hear you axe not merely comfortable, but positively 

rich." 

"He is awfully ashamed of it," said Bam, laughing, 
" he will never really hold his head up, till he has made 
some wonderful scientific discovery to wipe out the dis- 
grace of the dye. He has not even given up his leiftures, 
and he works in his laboratory almost as hard as 
ever ! " 

" And DOW that riches have come in at the door, I sup- 
pose love has flown in at the window," said Sue, looking 
keenly at Bam, who appeared very happy, as if after 
vagabond wandering afar in a joyless spree, at last her 
heart had tethered her to home. 

Bam blushed — she did not want to think it was the 
mood of a sultan who enjoys giving, that had brought 
Dennis back to her, but the real love that jealousy and 
faults on both sides had estranged. 

" Anyway," said Sue, " you're happy— that's the main 
thing, and the ' Powder ' can't be the fa(5lor in your life 
that he became when you sat up in that attic alone. By 
the way," she added, sitting up with more energy than 
she usually shewed, "what became of that book you 
were writing ? I came across one at Homburg the other 
day — of course one can't read in the season — that I found 
intensely interesting, and the man in it rather reminded me 
of Gregory — immensely improved upon, of course — but 
still Gregory. It seemed the work of a praiftised hand, 
and it made quite a success." 

" I have decided not to write," said Bam, adroitly, and 
secretly delighted, but wishing to draw her friend away 
from a dangerous topic, took lovingly the exquisitely 
gloved, and miraculously small, hand in hers, and said, 
" well with you, dear." 

" It is alt wrong," said Sue, a little bitterly. " It is 
you who are always right, though you have been very 
cruel to that poor man. But the fed beast turns his back 
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on the manger ; it is the starving one that comes back 
again and again, to see if perchance some husks are left 
with which to stay his ravening hunger." 

" Don't ! " burst out Bam, " I hate you to say such 
things. Men are not all like that ; there are some who 
do not go away because the manger is empty. They 
stay." 

" Do they ? said Sue thoughtfully, " I never met one. 
if Gregory is like that — when any other man would have 
gone away ; if you are able to turn the lover into a friend, 
I envy you. Only I think you arc selfish about him. 
You may make him a better man — he certainty needs 
discipline, for he is not a good one — but he is bound to 
suffer, if he gives the one real and perfetfl love of his life 
to a woman who is so constituted that she cannot love 
unlawfully, although she passionately desires love." 

" How do you know he cares so much for me ? " said 
Bam in a low tone. 

" Because, to whoever will listen, he talks you, you, 
you ! the whole time. You are the only really good 
woman, except his mother, he has ever known. You 
know how quiet he has grown lately — but for you he has 
enthusiasm." 

It was Bam's turn to lo<^ bitter now. 

" A good woman I " she said, " that is what they always 
call her when they want to make her into a bad one ! " 

For she had had plenty of time to think over that last 
scene in the attic : at that very moment the blood burnt 
her face as she thought of it, and it seemed to her that 
she must have been mad, and he more mad and wicked 
even than she. 

" Someone told me he had been ill," said Sue, who 
had not seen the blush, for she was moving about the 
room, examining and criticising everything. 

" I hope it is not true," said Bam, gravely, and then 
they talked of Chris Yelloly, and bis love affair, and other 
things. Bam with that sense of real refreshment and 
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pleasure that she found in Sue's company, and in that of 
no other woman in the world. 

Presently Sue, leaking narrowly at her exquisite foce 
in a mirror, sighed. 

<* I am getting a moustache," she said, " very faint — 
but still it's there. And my thirtieth year not passed 1 
It ought to excuse Noll — everything. Does not Madame 
de Stael say that we greet the first sign of one with a 
smile — but take leave of it with tears ? I shall reverse 
the order of things — and weep." 

She took up absently a book lying on the table, that 
Bam had been reading only yesterday, though it seemed 
a century ago, and looked at its title. 

" So you are reading ' Modem Women ' ? " said Sue, 
"isn't it wonderful ? " 

*' Yes," said Bam slowly, " but the most wonderful 
thing in the book is the way the author writes it. You 
see by her perfeift comprehension of their chara(5lers, that 
she would have been one of those women if she had 
married unhappily. It is the knowledge of the late she 
has so nearly missed, that illuminates every no43k and 
comer of those other women's hearts by the light of her 

" Love ! Love ! Love ! that is the gist of it all. All 
those six women have a boundless capacity for loving : they 
have all married, or belonged to, the wrong men ; and if 
they had but belonged each to the right one, they would 
have been utterly happy, and have never been heard of 
by the world at all. They were all famous — yet to hold 
in their arms one little child by the man that they loved, 
is worth all the fame and riches in the whole world." 

Sue shuddered. 

" Your love for little children is terrible — terrible," she 
said, " how you must suffer . . . . " 

" I pity you," said Bam, simply, " for you have never 
tasted life. And this mournful book only again clinches 
the Eafl that after all, improve and educate us as you will, 
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the heart of a woman will remain the same — it must have 
love. And Marie Bashkirtseff did no good with that 
morbid diary of hers— it was only a torch to light up 
women's souls, and show what was there, just as other 
books have struck the alarm-note of revolt in hearts 
hitherto decently veiled and silent — and for whose good ? 
These women have thrown a search-light on their sisters' 
quivering hearts ; they have boldly printed what the 
others hush and strangle in patient silence ; they have 
caused to flare out in boldest meaning the hidden writing 
on the wall, and they have done harm, inasmuch as things 
spoken, are infinitely worse than things thought. Men 
laugh at, and do not read, or they read and mock, and 
pass on their way fulfilling what they deem Nature's law. 
And yet I admire them, and I do think that however well 
we behave, they can behave better — they are not reflec- 
tions of us, as more or less we are of them ! " 

Sue considered — a little bitterly. " You mean that 
Gregory's good conduit has wiped out Dennis' bilure 
towards you" — she stopped as Bam threw up her band 
with an arresting gesture — "and certainly you have had 
luck .... and you may bring your experiment through 
successfuUy yet if " she stopped abruptly. 

They went out together into the inner hall, and through 
other rooms into a big square entresol, and here Sue again 
extolledtheadmirable restraint of Bam's taste. "Because," 
she said, " the woman who can keep blue china away from 
<dd oak, and violets out of a sable hat, deserves the Vi<!\oria 
Cross — its almost a wrenching of body from soul to the 
average woman to keep them apart 1 " 

Then they kissed, and parted lingeringly, and Bam went 
up to her unfinished drawing-rooms, and walked about 
there, weaving dreams as we all do about the rooms we 
are to inhabit, and how wonderful we will make them, 
but it is the rooms that are never furnished that are the 
most beautiful. 

A servant came in and said that Sir Gregory Strange 
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was below. Gregory ! Had he then adopted the name 
used only between themselves, and in scorn by Sue ? 
And what did he here ? She hated him for that scene be 
had made in the attic ; he had fallen fathoms deep in her 
estimation, and though she bad forgiven faim then, she 
could not forgive him now, or replace him on his pedestal 
again. He had undone everything that he had built up, 
had taken advantage of a morbid state of mind in which 
she had most unjustly blamed Dennis, and now he had 
come to introduce an element of discord into her home, 
and her heart sank jealously, as she went down the stairs, 
feeling as if she were going to meet a person who came to 
intermeddle with her joy, with that daily bread of happi- 
ness that bad lately come to her life. It was ungrateful, 
ungenerous, she knew, and the knowledge of it angered 
her but the more, yet she paused in the inner hall to order 
coffee for him — for a man's comforts come before the man, 

Her gown was of figured, heavy Chinese crfipe, the 
colour of a deep Seville orange ; round her throat was a 
String of orange pearls, and, as she came quietly into the 
blackness of that ancient room, she made a pool of 
glorious colour, though on her face there was no gleam, or 
smile of welcome as she moved silently towards him. 

" My God !" he whispered, under his breath, " you are 
the only woman in the world whom I love ! " 

She did not hear him, and extended her hand coldly, 
feeling ashamed of her heartlessness, yet quite unable — 
for with him she was perfectly natural always — to behave 
or pretend otherwise. To receive him, for the first time, 
in a place fit for his reception, thus, whilst he had treated 
her like a princess in her attic, caring nothing for her 
surroundings, was ungrateful in the extreme, and he had 
committed no sin against her save love, he had only been 
unable, in the stress of her new change of fortune, to 
make her remember him. But what may be a joy at one 
part of one's life, is only disquieting at another, and 
Dennis and she were now very happy together, and she 
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wanted no iDterruption to come to their good under- 
standing . . . Gregory bad come back too soon, she 
said to herself, as they crossed the room, and he sat down 
opposite her, and talked of Russia, with all the salt and 
savour of their usual conversation washed clean out of it. 

Vividly she remembered their last meeting ... on the 
very spot where he had kneeled to her, Dennis had taken 
her in his arms, and their true marriage life had again 
begun, and it shamed her to think that her weak craving 
for sympathy, for company, had so entirely placed her at 
this man's mercy. She thrust aside all Gregory's brilliant 
qualities of mind and heart, all his long-tried devotion, 
and finding him lacking in moral strength, placed Dennis 
immeasurably above him. It was a poor, dethroned king 
who sat there, but by no means the beaten one that Bam 
in her rash finality believed him to be. 

Gregory looked as if his change had done him little 
good, and the sternness and bard lines of his face deepened 
as he fought stubbornly against the unkindly atmosphere, 
and scanned her face closely for the reason ; money had 
nothing to do with it, and he did not at first realize what 
the hostile eyes meant, that had been so wet when she had 
called him " Love Gregory" and prayed him to be yet ber 
friend. It did not occur to him that her forgiveness had 
not been real : his had been the fault that a woman most 
readily overlooks, but he did thoroughly grasp that he 
had dropped out of her life, and that the man who had 
been his only rival had taken his place, though he allow- 
ed no sign of surprise or discomposure to appear on 
his face. He talked of his delight at Dennis' success, 
of his pleasure in seeing her in her proper setting ; 
he enquired for Clive, and so thoroughly enat^ed the 
part of an interested friend, that Barn's alarms quieted 
down, and she asked herself why should not she and 
Gregory be good comrades after all, as she had always 
wished, without any high blutin ? ' He had already 
exerted much of his old charm over her when in his 
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quick, alert way he sprang up, and began to admire and 
criticise her new home, taking everything in with that 
adHve mind of his that seized and tested everything it 
came across, and Bam could not help looking kindly at 
the fine head with its silky dark hair ; the well-knit figure, 
at least three inches shorter than Dennis', only his hsd 
a boyish look that very tall men never have. 

As he drank his coffee, and it did not taste half so good 
to him out of that bright silver as the humble Kaffee- 
kaune that he so well remembered, she looked for traces 
of that ill-health of which Sue had spoken, but found 
none. His had always been a pallid face, and a woman 
of imagination sees always what she think she sees, not 
what is a<^iially before her. 

But still she enquired anxiously how he had been, and 
in the kindness and simplicity of the questions she put to 
him, he read a better augury of their future relations than 
he had imagined possible from her way of receiving him, 
and when he assured her that he was perfectly well, and 
rejoiced to see her looking so brilliantly beautiful and 
happy, her tender heart relented, and before he left, they 
were talking quietly together as friends. 

" When you are settled, I hope you will allow my wife 
to call," he said, as he went away, and Bam murmured 
something indefinite, but thought, perhaps, it might put 
everything on a soimd basis if she visited Gregory's wife, 
and Gregory's wife her. 

Almost immediately after, Clive shot in from his day- 
school, more spirited, handsome, and intensely alive than 
ever. He had grown, and nourished hopes of reaching 
his mother's shoulder before long — they measured every 
day opposite a looking-glass, and be tried to tip-toe 
without Bam's finding him out, and now, as always, they 
rushed into each other's arms, like two pals who bad a 
great store in common of jokes, and fun, and enjoyment. 

Visiting the menagerie of animals in the spacious base- 
ment, took up a considerable time, and then, having 
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dressed for dinaer, and attended by the poodle who hsd 
become accomplished almost to death, she and Clive lay 
in wait for " Dad," and pounced out upon him, an alto- 
gether different man now he came home to a different 
Bam, or as be put it, " It's nice to have a kind word 
when one comes in," though possibly it never occurred 
to him that it is nice for the wife when he brings one, too. 

She did not know how every day he thanked God, 
simply and wholly from his heart, that they three were 
well and together (nothing else mattered), or perhaps she 
would have understood Dennis better then than she had 
ever done before. For they had come very near together 
during the past weeks, and he said to himself that as 
Bam had been before, when she lived a normal existence, 
with normal surroimdings, so would she now be again, 
and not Gregory, nor any other, could attain to any false 
prominence in her life. He had his own ideas about out- 
siders, based on a sohd knowledge of his own sex, and 
knew that like the seed sown on stony ground, unlawful 
fancies, however lustily begun, invariably shrank and 
withered away in the warm light of home. 

" Gregory Strange came this afternoon," said Bam, 
abruptly, at dessert, and without the smallest trace of dis- 
composure. " He wants to bring his wife to call : do you 
mind ? " Perhaps in her heart she hoped Dennis might say 
" No," and indeed a flat refusal to cultivate the society of 
either Gregory or his wife, would have simplified matters 
very much, but to Dennis it looked like a reflexion on Bam, 
and in his certainty of her love for him, he could afford 
to be magnanimous. Only sometimes a generous man 
miscalculates the reserves of his own generosity, and 
there are occasions when the madness of jealousy be- 
comes him infinitely better than a regard for the amenities 
of life. Dennis knew, of course, that the man loved Bam, 
it was plain as the sun in the sky, and that her liking for 
him was very deep and real ; for she was of a constant 
nature, and where she loved, she was staunch. But 
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Dennis was a man of the world ; skilled in the observa- 
tion of guilty and innocent love, and he knew this was 
innocent on his wife's side ; perhaps he admired her th« 
more, because another man admired her so much, and as 
be had trusted her in the past, so he did now in the 
present ; probably it was his entire trust in ber, that after- 
wards helped to save the situation, and make it a possible 
one. 

" Why not ? " he said, and Bam went round, and kissed 
the top of his head, and called him an old dear, and Clive 
came to his other side protesting against his Dad's being 
called " old," and Bam closed her eyes, and was happy, 
so happy she almost feared that she was dreaming, and 
would waken in the attic to the old starved life, instead 
of this one, so full of new interests and pleasures. 

They went off presently to Dennis' den, a delightful 
nook of warm crimson, and books, and Parisian statuettes 
(the latter chosen for their grace and humour), and a few 
good engravings, ali of horses and dogs, since that young 
sportsman, Clive, had helped to se!e<Sl them. And Bam 
made Dennis' coffee of evenings, as she had always made 
it, still ; then presently fell asleep before the crackling 
fire, with ber head pillowed on his shoulder, in every 
sense of the word, home at last. 

And Gregory ? 

As he threw himself back in his carriage, and drove 
from Bam's door, his face grim, his arms tightly folded, 
he knew that the real story of his love for her, possibly of 
hers for him, was only just beginning. All that had gone 
before with its passion and turmoil, had been but the 
noisy prelude to the play, and it might be years, it might 
be a lifetime, but he would get her for his own yet. Vividly 
he saw her moving silently and unwillingly towards him, 
cold as ice, for all the glory of colour her hair and gown 
made against the rich background of the wonderful room, 
the only woman in the world who had power to startle 
such a cry out of him as had sprung to his lips. Her eyes, 
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the very touch of her hand, told him that Dennis Wild- 
fire bad for the time being, wiped him clean out of her 
consciousness, that all his self-control and devotion bad 
not weighed with her one jot, when the careless lover of 
her youth bad lifted his band, and beckoned her back; 
well, so be it, but it would not be for long. 

Gregory knew Dennis by this time, and Bam still better, 
also he knew only too well the remorseless cruelty of 
Science, what absolute obedience it demands of its 
devotees, how it eliminates love, courtesy, every social 
grace and appetite of a man, and flings him to the woman 
he once loved, a Dead Sea apple. 

Dennis would relapse into bis selfish pursuits, Barn's 
heart would starve in the midst of plenty, and little by 
little she would turn again to the man who in every fibre 
of her heart and body understood, studied, and loved her. 
She was something like himself in her haughty and quite 
natural disregard of the commoner sort of humans, and 
she was not likely to give to another the place she bad 
allowed to him in her life, a place of which no one on 
earth should rob him. 

" I never change," he said, suddenly and aloud, as he 
let down the window with a jerk, and, stem and indomit- 
able, walked into his house. It was she who would change, 
and come to him of her own free will. He never tired of 
the game ; never lost sight of his quarry ; through all the 
long months stretching into years that followed, he was 
the keen hunter, keen as at the beginning, still pressing 
on, and not even pausing to taste the fruit that so lavishly 
offered itself by the way. 
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Chapter II. 



Thb Wildfires had been diuitig alone with the Stranges 
for the first time, so quickly had cards been followed by 
an invitation, and Bam, in the drawing -itxim, peeped 
round a glass screen at Gregory and Dennis as they sat 
talking quietly together. 

Gregory gave her a little encouraging nod in his de- 
cisive way, and she wondered what they were talking 
about, as she looked at the two grave, strong faces, intent 
on serious issues, and meditated on the fate that had set 
her, the ignorant country girl between these two highly- 
trained, deeply thoughtful men. Had her high spirits 
attra^ed them both, or her mere good looks, to which 
very clever men are inordinately susceptible ? 

They had been conversing for at least half-an-bour, 
and Bam was delighted to see how well they got on to- 
gether, and proud of Dennis, whose startling good looks 
could not rob Gregory of his distin(5tion ; it was her 
greatest desire to see the two men friends, and Gregory 
on his part looked at her from time to time, and loved to 
see her sitting there, and looking so thoroughly at home. 

She wore a yellow satin gown, the fulness of the bodice 
quaintly clasped with pearls, the lace lappels and petticoat, 
and flowing satin skirts copied from one of the beauties of 
Charles II, and with some more pearls twisted in and 
out of the rich, curly luxuriance of her hair. 

As Dennis began to read something out of a paper 
produced from his pocket (he was a peripatetic library), 
she softly rose, and approached the two men, and 
Gregory got up, and stood listening beside her, and if 
their eyes smiled at the insatiable science of the man, 
~ s was far too much absorbed to see it. 
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" Medicine in the future," he read out, slowly and 
weightily, " as based on all science and on biology, in its 
widest and fullest depths, and as based on the profoundest 
chemistry and physics, as dealing with the resultant 
structures and functions of all organisms, and as dealing 
with the mind and feelings, both in health and disease, is 
destined to purge from society all false philosophies which 
have overlapped from the darkest eras of superstition 

" Don't listen to them," said Gregory's wife (who had 
received by last post some eagerly- coveted invitations that 
she had excused herself to go and answer), playfully, in 
Barn's ear, " there is no keeping my husband away from 
anything to do with medicine or surgery ! '" 

" This is not exactly medicine," said Gregory, slowly, 
and in the tone of one who has given up trying to explain 
things to one who is not able to understand. " If you 
will come down to my room. Wildfire, I'll show you that 
book we were speaking of"— but somehow it happened 
that he and Bam went down together, his wife and Dennis 
following. 

Bam looked curiously about her, as she went, for here, in 
his vast and beautiful home (if he made his money royally, 
his wife spent it more royally stillj, he took on a new 
character in her eyes, as if taciturn in the extreme where 
he did not take, a man of more genuine hospitahty, and a 
more charming host, could not exist than he to those whom 
he delighted to honour. And out of the whole world 
there were none to whom he gave warmer welcome than 
the Wildfires, and his veins throbbed with joy as Bam 
walked down the broad staircase beside him. 

She was here, under his own roof, she would come often, 
his wife was eager to welcome her now she was rich and 
sought after, and he had taken care to convey very defin- 
itely to that excellent woman (who was so really good 
natured that she could never see any harm in anybody) 
that Bam was not to be classed among those female goats 
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of society, that it is now the fashion so signally to 
honour. 

And Bam was quick to notice that when Gregory men- 
tioned his wife's name it was in a kindly spirit ; home 
ties ran through it, the links of children, and a hundred 
hearth -interests, though she was so seldom beside him. 
Upon a man as generous as he, the woman whom he had 
once loved must have some claim ; after all, thought 
Bam, she must be nearer to him than the " other woman," 
who stands, as it were, outside in the street ; and Mrs. 
Gregory was distintftly amiable, " and what more," Bam 
asked herself bitterly, " does a man want ? " Dennis and 
his hostess bad got on splendidly at dinner, they made just 
as effetftive a contrast in their looks as Gregory and Bam. 

" I always told you," said Bam confidentially, " that 
people like me very well till they know Dennis, then they 
like him best. And this is your own room," she added, 
eagerly, seeing at a glance that it was the only distin(fbve , 
room with a soul in it, in the house, also that his mantel- 
piece was crowded with photographs of his wife and 
children. 

She moved quickly about, admiring, exclaiming, and 
examining the delightful results of his constant travels 
abroad, the evidences everywhere visible of his cultured 
taste ; but presently she drew her straight brows together 
and frowned, for here, too, were silent witnesses to an- 
other phase of his charadter, in the many portraits of 
lovely and celebrated women that adorned the walls — 
were they the visible traces of those who had passed 
through his life, eiu'iching it perhaps to their own eternal 
loss? 

Her own portrait hung alone, and where, while sitting 
at his table, he must see it every time he lifted his eyes. 
But one photograph in a silver frame, distant &om hers, 
but nearer to it than any of the others, in a way, isolated, 
arrested her attention, and she walked up to, and closely 
examined it. At once she felt that here was her only 
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rival, and a daogerous one ; yet, strange to say, she felt 
no jealousy ; she bad no right, for how could she be 
jealous of what was not hers ? 

It gave her a wonderful feeling of lightness, indepen- 
dence, and security that this should be so ; and after a few 
moments of deep thought, she said in a low voice : " She 
is very lovely. Is she in love with you ? " 

Perhaps be had thought he could make her jealous, and 
realized then for the first time that the agony of that 
passion could never touch her. She looked careless and 
happy as she stood beside him, with the shining satin of 
her bosom and arms uncovered, for Bam in evening dress 
was beautiful, and altogether more potent than by day. 

He did not answer, and she said : 

" A Russian, of course " — for the deep soft richness of 
those ebon sables that had cost a small fortune, lent their 
aid to the &ce, and the Russian cap pulled down over the 
brows, gave a purity, and simplicity of style to the exquisite 
features that perhaps they did not really possess ; there 
might be too much hair hanging about, too much colour, 
too much of everything — but the photographer had been 
an artist, and had ehminated everything but the furs and 
the purity of the outlines. 

Bam was mistaken in thinking this woman 
Russian ; she was not, she lived in Park Lai 
loved Gregory with an absolute devotion that ran 1 
for Bam hard ; moreover, he had known her firsl 
man's habits are the very breath of his life, and y 
knew instintflively that the woman was nothing 
now ; she did not question the faifl, she simply ^ 
it ; yet if it had been quite otherwise, she could n 
try to conjure up a feeling of wounded pride. 

But it struck her that as Gregory's wife she wou 
objetfled to all these portraits in his room, yet th 
did not seem to care . . . why had she asked Bam 
That night of humiliation at Crag's Foot suddenly 
through her mind . . . Mrs. Gregory had takei 
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notice of her there— -noic, because Dennis was rich, she 
was eager to be friendly, like the rest of the world that 
had already begun to hammer in vain at Barn's doors. 

She turned again to look at the Russian, who, by her 
daring juxtaposition and isolation seemed to challenge 
comparison with herself, and in a photograph, since her 
colouring was her chief beauty. Bam inevitably lost, her 
mouth too was faulty, while that of the unknown was 
especially lovely in its curves , . . 

Gregory was not thinking of, or looking at, the pi(5lure, 
but at her, and, though the vizor of his calm was not 
lifted, as she had more than once seen it, there was some- 
thing intense and waiting in his face, and her own 
hardened as it always did when he chose not to hide what 
was in his heart. 

" I am afraid," she said, " that I am a fool about physi- 
cal beauty. Whenever I see a lovely woman I always 
want to go up to her and sa.y ' Thank you.' I have quite 
an otherwise feeling with handsome men, unless they are 
manly enough and tiresome enough to make you forget it." 

" Wildfire is very good-looking," said Gregory, absently, 
•' when you and he came into the room to-night, I thought 
he looked the most aristocratic chap I had ever seen." 

" Yes," said Bam, drily, for Dennis' utter indifference to 
externals sorely tried her, " and so tidy! When we used 
to go out a good deal, and I saw a man in a doorway 
with his tie under his ear, I always knew it was Dennis I " 

" And I am also beginning to think you are right," he 
said, and smiled ; " when you put him on an intelletftual 
plane so far above me — but not above yourself," he added, 
jealously. 

Bam laughed ; how sweet it was to be always absolutely 
right in one person's eyes, no matter how really wrong ; 
to be always fair, however cross and unreasonable 1 She 
remembered how he had said to her once : " If you had 
committed every crime under the sun a hundred times 
over, I would stick to you through thick and thin," and 
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her heart warmed to him as a trusty comrade whom it 
were an unmannerly and foolish thing to slight, and send 
from her. 

" You think far too well of me," she said, and the dark 
colour came into his face, for it was the delightful tone 
she had used in those attic-days that he so keenly and 
bitterly lamented, and at that moment they did not seem 
to be standing in a room upon which he had stamped 
his own individuality, but a chamber in which she had 
worked, while Gregory talked, and the very sense that it 
was in a way wrong, had given a keener stimulus to his 
visits, and a value that at the Brook Street house they 
did not possess. 

Bam knew what he was thinking, the inner meaning of 
each was always clear to the other, and she said a little 
wistfully, using Johnson's definition of a plea.sant evening, 
" Sir, we had a good talk," adding, " but what about the 
book we came to fetch ? " For on the other side of the 
spacious room, Mrs. Gregory and Dennis appeared to be 
discussing affairs of a decidedly frivolous character, and if 
Roger Escott could have seen Dennis then, he would 
have found quite possible that extraordinary first stage of 
courtship between bis son-in-law and Bam, that he had 
tried not to dismiss as a fable. 

But Dennis had forgotten all about what he came down 
toT, and his mercurial spirits, incited thereto by Lady 
Strange's agreeable empty- head edness, remained unim- 
paired to the end of the evening, and the cheery and 
informal visit came all too soon to an end. 

" They have fallen in love with each other," said Bam, 
solemnly, but with mischief in her eyes, as Gregory put 
on her cloak presently, and at the other side of the hall 
Mrs. Gregory attended Dennis, while the butler helped 
him on with his great coat. 

" Yes, they suit each other down to the ground," said 
Gregory, quietly, " a change of partners would be bene- 
ficial to us all." 
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" And I must be a fool," said Bam, in the same tone, 
and quite unconscious of the compliment she was paying 
his wife, " or else you and 1 would be always quarrelling. 
How wise you were ; but Dennis was not wise : " and it 
did not occur to herself till afterwards that she had 
called herself a fool and clever in the same breath. 

" I never envied any man in the world half so much," 
be said : and then came farewells, and he put her him- 
self into the carriage, and going home Dennis confided to 
her that Mrs. Gregory was a rattling, fine, good-humoured 
woman, and a capital sort, with no nonsense about her, 
and once more Bam felt with a sinking heart, that what 
most clever men want, is a soft pillow of womanhood on 
which to repose their wits, warranted free from any 
prickly stuffing of brains, and that Gr^ory liked them in 
herself argued him in this, as in other things, an alto- 
gether exceptional man. 

" You always admired swarthily black women," said 
Bam, spitefully, and Dennis, who had been holding her 
hand, in an after-dinner mood, drew his away in a buff, 
and recited the trite old ballad of her temper the rest of 
the way home. 



Chapter III. 



Bau had created her House Beautiful, and done it well. 
It was, perhaps the only thing she was really lucky in, 
the arranging of colour-schemes, and furniture; with 
them, everything feU into its place, just as in her life 
nothing did, but in anxious moments shewed to her as a 
collection of remnants that no amount of dove-tailing 
would ever make into a respectable pattern. 
But now, having furnished her stable, and Roger 
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Escott's daughter needed no one to help her to do that, 
and established her household generally, on broad Hues 
of humanity, and wise non-interference, much as a man 
does (you never find his servants leaving him) Bam 
discovered that Christmas was very near, and Dennift 
consented to be dragged firom his laboratory for a few 
precious days, and the happy three departed in glorious 
spirits for War Coppice. 

It was perhaps the most restful, contented time Bam 
ever knew in her whole life, and Chris and Rose's love- 
making made Dennis, man-like, think of his own odd 
courtship, so that often there were two pairs of lovers 
instead of one to be seen, and Mrs. Escott was forced to 
re-adjust her ideas of the incompatibility of temper and 
temperament existing between her daughter and son-in- 
law, while Clive would gravely remark that really Dad 
had got into a " gay old frisker " indeed. 

All the young Escotts adored Dennis, and even Roger 
fell under the spell of the essential lovableness of the man, 
and bis sunny good looks, and began to understand what 
Bam had meant when she called him "charming." 
Away from his books and laboratory, he was the most 
genial and unselfish of mortals, his time and money at 
every one's disposal, and Roger Escott sometimes shook 
bis head at the easy good-nature that marked him out the 
prey of rapacious persons, and self-willed ones like — 
Bam. His very weaknesses were lovable, and had 
attracted the passionate variations of her own strong 
nature, though, as with many women intensely interesting 
to themselves, and who, with feminine obliquity, look at 
marriage only from their point of view, Roger shrewdly 
suspected that Dennis understood her in a general way, 
much better than she understood him. 

But she was radiantly happy, she was like one bom 
ever again, with new springs of life within her, and 
Roger's fear that some other man had taken a foothold 00 
her life, died a natural death, and he berated himself for 
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having entertained it, she was to justify his belief in her, 
yet. 

But Bam tried in vain to make htm promise a visit to 
her in town, for she was keen on shewing him all the 
beauties of her new home, she wanted him to see for 
himself what a big man among clever men Dennis was, 
but the only answer she got was, that youth must come 
to age, not age be expetfled to journey to youth, and she 
sighed, and gave him a solemn undertaking to come as 
often as Dennis could spare her. And Mrs. Escott who 
had always been kept in uncommonly good order by 
Roger, one day confided to herself, almost breathlessly, 
that Barn's influence over Dennis was unboimded — 
dmply unboimded. 

" What are you going to make Clive ? " said R(%er, one 
day to Bam, "a gentleman farmer, a land bailiff? Foran 
out-door life be must have, or he'll die. The young 
rascal won't look at a book, but there's nothing about 
Nature and animals he doesn't know." 

" I don't know," said Bam, thoughtfully, "but he shall 
never, never" — and she doubled her little fist viciously — 
" be a chemist ! " Roger laughed, and told her she was 
ungrateful, but privately he agreed with her, and thought 
thac if Dennis would burn all bis books and chemicals, 
and take to golf and hunting regularly, he would be twice 
the man that he was, and suit her infinitely better. 

And so the brief holiday passed, bringing refreshment 
to all concerned, and when it was over, and Clive left be- 
hind in his beloved world of beasts for another fortnight, 
Dennis threw himself with fresh ardour into his pro- 
fession, and behaved precisely as if he had never seen a 
green leaf, or walked in a garden in his life. Driving he 
loathed, and the Parks tempted him not, so that the first 
painful note of loneliness (so sadly familiar) was struck in 
Bam's heart when she again walked out or drove alone, for 
Sue was away, and though acquaintances were to be had 
in shoals, intimates she had none, and to her dismay she 
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found that society not only did not give her the smallest 
pleasure, but distinflly bored, and even annoyed her. 

To be sure it was out of the season, but she shrewdly 
!uspe£led that the coming one would give her no very 
delirious joys either, and she fought in vain against a 
growing incapacity to interest herself iu strangers ; there 
must be something in them that answered to her, as she 
lo them, and this was rare, for the world seldom looks 
one in the eyes, but only at one's horses, or waist, and 
hat, and we are known, not by our good deeds, but by 
our tailors or dressmakers. 

Bam did not make friends easily, because they wanted 
to be friends, or lived near her, or to gratify an idle per- 
son's whim, or for trivial reasons. Plutarch calls such 
" the idols and images of friendship." And most &ces 
to her were but a gallery of rapidly disappearing pii5tiires ; 
she could not remember them unless some marked indi- 
viduality, or beauty, or deformity fixed them on her mind, 
for which she was devoutly thankful, almost to the extent 
of openly thanking them for the same. 

And persons of false mind always shrank &om Bam ; 
her glance pierced straight through, and what there was 
to see, she saw at a glance, good or evil. She did not 
know how stern her fece unconsciously became as she 
searched for that speck of purity in a heart, about which 
all the virtues, and graces of charaifter range themselves 
in beautiful order, but noble spirits recognised, and flashed 
back a response to that questioning look, and she never 
in all her life made a mistake, even in the choosing of an 
acquaintance. 

She hated scandal, and had forgotten small talk, she 
had no social talent whatever, which means intriguing to 
get to know people who are unaware of your existence, 
and painfully climbing great folks' doorsteps on all fours, 
to be grudgingly admitted, at last, perhaps, to the door 
mat. She detested looking at royalty out of back windows, 
could find no pleasure in hot, over-crowded rooms, found, 
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indeed, little enjoyment anywhere within four walls, and, 
as she had made her house satisEad^ory for herself and those 
she loved, so she intended to live her own hfe in her own 
way, without any of the artificial joys and miseries of the 
poor creatures to whom every set above their own little 
one, represented " society." InstinifHvely she withdrew 
herself from it, was not of it ; she did not presume to 
judge, but to her, home and love, and nature, the exercise 
of the intellect, the joy of fighting for one's ideals, books, 
flowers, music, clean linen, the power to help others, 
these were the precious things of this world, far beyond 
worldly ambition, and gold and silver. 

Her thoughtful eyes looked out over the sea of snobs 
clamouring at her door, not because she was bright and 
charming (and possibly good looks are the one letter of 
recommendation all the world over, that is never dis- 
honoured, and a talent for dress thrown in, sets all creation 
smiling), not because Dennis was a man of brilliant intel- 
leifl, and conspicuous achievement, but because they were 
supposed to be rich. Condu(51 does not matter, birth and 
breeding do not matter, all three are a drug in the market 
without ample means to keep them up on ; it is only gold 
that signifies ; set up the golden calf, depose Christ and all 
His pure and lofty teachings, for no one follows His 
counsels nowadays, they do not pay. Honour towards 
our neighbour, unselfishness, truth, purity of life, where 
are they, and who misses them ? Each man rises in the 
morning resolute to get the better of some other man 
before night, or the world spurns him as unsuccessful, 
and those who bow their foreheads lowest before wealth, 
are people who in their own homes have all that they can 
desire, who are neither poor nor hungry, nor a-cold, yet 
theywillcondoneeveryinfamyof ahost and hostess if they 
can eat strawberries at their house earlier than at one 
where the living is clean, and the life honourable. To do 
whatever you please, and keep it dark, that is the only 
commandment recognised in society to-day ; but if a very 
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great lady, or a populai favourite, you may sin right out 
in the eye of the sun, and the world will applaud and call 
it virtue, though surely talent does not excuse sin — rather 
does it entail high responsibilities to others. 

So Bam went her own way, just as Gregory and Dennis 
went theirs, and sufficed unto themselves, being men, all 
three being curiously alike in their rooted dislike to the 
crowd, and the waste of time and energy that any traffic 
with it entailed. The only people she was eager to meet, 
were the men and women of letters, and so far none bad 
come in her way. Yet now and again, for she did not 
make herself conspicuous by complete withdrawal from 
the world, in out-of-the-way places (for such did not go 
into society so-called), Bam would meet strong, self-con- 
tained souls that exchanged a glance with her, for eye 
spoke to eye, and heart kindled to heaxt, and involuntarily 
their steps would slacken, though strangers, and each 
would look sheer through to the soul of the other, then 
pass on, for such as these put the best of themselves into 
their own life, did not keep it for Bam Wildfire and 
strangers, any more than she did hers for them. Nothing 
that the world could give her, either took firom, or added 
anything to her life, yet she 'was pwpular, on account of 
the misleading charm and frankness that masked an in- 
tensely reserved, and even dynamic nature, and that 
admitted none beyond the little circle of Dennis, Clive, 
Gregory — yes — Gregory, her father and Sue, though all 
these were grappled to her with hooks of steel. 

Once she overheard one man say to another : " Mrs. 
Wildfire is a strange woman. She makes herself perfeifUy 
sweet to you — and never wants to see you again ! " 

" She has never known a care ! " said the world, and 
treated her as an Immortal, for it is Care whom we go 
about trying all our Uves to dodge, and her delightful air 
of irresponsibility and happiness hid her real indifference, 
just as her power of showing a smiling face in the days 
of her adversity had stood her in good stead. And she bad 
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a perfect genius for clothes, and was welcomed every- 
where for her appearance, and taken leave of according 
to her riches, and having a genuine fund of vanity, she 
began to realize that Sue was right when she said that 
frocks never bored you like faces, because every frock 
was different, while even what you loved best, owned but 
one set of features, and one complexion. Dennis made 
no parley with the world whatever, he simply cut it dead ; 
Bam often told him this was a pity, because in society 
you have to be tidy, and sit up and behave, or if you don't 
behave, it must be in a way that has required much study 
and patience, and a consummate managing of Mrs. Grun- 
dy, all of which is good discipline, and salutary for lazi- 
ness, and slippers down at heel. 

'But Dennis bad not changed his coat with his circum- 
stances : she might go out to her heart's content, and if 
-he looked at her face, not her frock (and there is noth- 
ing more paralyzing to taste than the man who thinks 
you look well in everything, as there is nothing like an 
admirer for keeping you up to the mark). Bam had in 
Gregory an accomplished critic whom nothing escaped, 
from the varying expressions of her always expressive 
face, to the ribbon at her waist, and the buckle on her 
shoe. 

When at last Bam had gone through bushels of cards 
and tentatively made out her visiting list, she found that 
she had unconsciously given the preference to those 
more sober houses to which the Strange's went, or rather 
where Lady Strange (whose tastes were quite otherwise) 
was asked for the sake of Gregory. 

And as the season advanced, that most delightful 
season of all which extends from February to Easter, 
they met oftener both at home and abroad, and Bam be- 
gan to enjoy herself in a quiet way, but there was a great 
gap between the fresh girl who had gone out under the 
scarlet segis of Sue's protection, and who had delighted 
in everything (for youth will make sparks fly from the 
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treadmill of pleasure), and the Bam who during years of 
loneliness, struggle and suffering, had found her true self. 
All the artificial things of her life had been burnt up as 
a fire curls round the fripperies of a room before attacking 
the treasures of real value, and now her eyes were clear, 
and she could not make them dim again. 

She could stiil take joy in sitting behind fast trotting 
horses, in the fresh leaves in the Park, in the newness of 
this spring in which she had all the things that last one 
she had lacked ; but she rebelled at any pleasure that 
came twice, she kicked at habit, and would not drive 
round and round the Park of afternoons, nor did she 
intend later to sit in an opera-box four nights a week, 
and if she were still pagan enough to want to enjoy life, 
she did not expei5t to find it in smart supper -restaurants, 
with a crowd of smart men, at. race-meetings, and Tatter- 
salts, but rather in those Saturday and Sunday jaunts 
that she took with Clive into the country, when they had 
real orgies, in which sometimes Dennis, but oftener Paul 
Faber, I'amt de la maison, accompanied them. 

For Paul and Clive were great chums ; the boy had 
taken the former under his gallant protection as he did all 
life's derelii5ls, and instin<5t told him that in spite of his 
wealth, here was one. And the old man seemed to draw 
in new life from Clive's youth and spirit, so that some- 
times Bam declared herself jealous, so fond was be of 
stealing the boy away from her, though on the other hand, 
CHve landed his charge in many a tight place. 

It was a hot, bright Easter, and they all went to the 
river, and ate the lotus, as nowhere else in this coimtry 
can it be eaten, and Dennis read scientific books, or 
oftener still fell asleep in the lazy, cushioned comfort of 
their punt (there is nothing in the world you get so much 
real enjoyment out of for your money as a punt), and Bam 
worked, and Paul and Clive went hshing near by: the 
boy catching all the fish, and loftily patronizing Paul, who 
never got a bite. And sometimes, looking up at the blue 
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sky, and the green river-banks, or preparing a gorgeous 
tea for the home -returning hungry fishermen, Bam would 
refuse to believe that less than a year ago she had been 
sitting desolate in her attic, her eyes fixed on a door by 
which Dennis went out, and Gregory came in ... . the 
silence and darkness as of death at the one's departure, 
a rush of light and joy as the other came in . . . 

Where was she going, what might not have been the 
end of it, she being such a wicked, wicked woman ? She 
looked at Dennis' sleeping face, and hugged herself in the 
thought that she was safe .... her naked heart had 
stood out in the cold and sleet of hunger and negleifl, had 
known the homelessness that is a woman's lot when the 
man she loves fails her, and she would never let go of his 
hand again, she said to herself as that strange, dreamy, 
supernatural river-peace, like the waters of Lethe, stole 
insidiously into her soul. 



Chapter IV. 

■■ 1 like the Park in tlay." 

Bam had ventured too near the edge, and in May found 
herself caught in the whirlpool of a London season, 
though she had vowed not to let even the outermost rip- 
ple of the tide touch her feet, and she wanted Rose to 
come up and enjoy the show, as she herself could not, 
but this Roger would not hear of. The young people's 
year of probation was not up yet, and Chris was not very 
keen on her coming up either, for what if among Bam's 
court, for she already, however unwillingly and exclusive- 
ly, held one, his " Queen of Spades" should happen upon 
some man whom she preferred to himself ? So Bam went 
everywhere alone, and if rather well-known formerly as 
Sue's friend, she found herself better known now with 
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the name and prest^e of her husbaad's name illuminating 
her, for Dennis was rapidly coming to the front as a man 
to whom all things, and all honours were possible. For 
there is an amount of abiUty so great that by its own 
momentum it rolls itself along, however modestly its 
possessor may hang back ; and as if to wipe out the 
humiliation of the aniline dye, Dennis had done some 
very brilliant things during the last six months, and his 
name was one of power where men of science fore- 
gathered, and those thinking ones who despised that 
modicum of talent, combined with much social adver- 
tisement and immense perseverance, that usually achieves 



Bam one day remarked ironically that wealth was evi- 
dently no drawback to a clever man — quite the contrary, 
indeed ; and to her it seemed that Dennis' still, analytical 
life might in time come almost to run abreast of the 
forceful, creative, and discursive one of Gregory, and it 
was about this time that the real struggle in her mind 
began, not as to which of the two she admired most, but 
which of them most deserved her love, and would have 
won it, had she been &ee to choose between them. 

Possibly because she often saw them together, she took 
to watching these two men between whom she stood ; each 
so remarkable, each with an arresting personality, who 
both loved her ; and sometimes she felt that she must 
£all to the better, the stronger ; and she wanted Dennis 
to justify her choice of him, and silently applauded when 
he did something to make her prouder, just as she would 
award even higher honours to Gregory if he in the end 
achieved man's greatest viiSory, moral strength and self- 
control. But the Dennises of this world be many, and 
the Gregorys few ; and in Barn's recognition of her hus- 
band's worth, and with all the home instin<5t that is so 
strong in some women, she yet knew that his was the 
more selfish, if more moral nature, Gregory's the finer 
and rarer one ; and so the struggle in her mind went to 
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and fro, and sometimes the balance swung to Gregory, 
sometimes to Dennis, and every day of her life she bore 
witness to the fa(5l that a woman may really love two 
men at the same time, so long as only her imagination is 
called into play by one of them. 

For Gregory's love was always there, throbbing in the 
background of her life : an occasional refreshment, a de- 
light, but always to be counted on in time of need, of 
trouble, waiting patiently for the stretched out hand that 
might take it, and draw it into her heart. That steadfast 
figure was always at her gates, and it gave a zest, an 
undercurrent of excitement to her life that she had nei- 
ther the will Qor the power to do entirely without ; if she 
could have done without it, she would not have been 
faulty Bam Wildiire, but another and a better woman 
altogether. 

Love is like a single drop of attar of roses concealed in 
its slender flask, harmless, colourless, but let it once es- 
cape, and it spreads, and spreads, and fills all the air 
with its penetrating fragance, and you cannot deny its 
presence, or close your senses to the delicious atmosphere 
you breathe. And as Gregory never suffered her to for- 
get it, Bam gradually came to take his devotion as a 
matter of course, and not to be argued about, but rather 
as a sick man's fancy, or a dangerous toy that under 
strict supervision is granted to a querulous child. The 
passion would wear itself out in time, as is the way with 
a mas, for Bam was still deeply sceptical of man's 
constancy, she thought he only very imperfectly learned 
the lesson to a woman out of his reach, and never at all 
to the one who was within it. 

And sorrowfully she admitted it, that if she had not 
been good to look at, and good company, neither Gregory 
nor Dennis would have loved her as they did — ^it was the 
same with Clive, if he had not found everyone else dull 
after her, he would not have loved her better than anyone 
in the whole world. Was the secret of a man's constancy 
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to be found in a woman's coldness, and her capacity 
to keep on saying " No ? " And sometimes she thouf ht 
of the Russian, and guessed why it was that most lovely 
mortal had not been able to keep him. 

One afternoon, as he sat with Bam in her green draw- 
ing-room, cool, restful, an oasis of peace in the jangling 
liot of the season, she said to him : 

" Have you seen your Russian lately 7 " 

His &ce kindled. " For now, if only I can make her 
jealous," thought he, " I shall win her." 

" I saw her yesterday." 

" What is her drawback ? " said Bam, looking at him 
curiously, " because if she is as beautiful, all over, as just 
the face in those furs, you couldn't resist her — no man 
could." 

" She is very original," he said. 

Bam considered, but would not ask her name. She 
thought there must be something wrong about her, as she 
had met her nowhere, or perhaps she had only lately 
come over, and they might meet yet. 

They were sitting at opposite ends of a S0&, leaning 
their heads against two big cushions, but suddenly Bam 
sat up, indignant that the moment should be completely 
spoiled, and wrinkled her little straight, delicate nose. 

" Goose feathers— don't you smell them ? I stuffed 
those pillows myself," she said. 

" And you might be doing something better," he said, 
without changing his position. "Why have you given 
up writing ? ' Small ears, great mind,' " he added, quot- 
ing the Spanish proverb. " And you have no right to 
bury your talent ; you can do anything in the world that 
you like." 

Bam put up one hand to her little ear, and pinched it 
thoughtfully. 

"You see," she said, "when a man succeeds, it is a 
big thing, solid right through, honours flow to him like 
the river to the sea, with a woman it is quite different. 
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She has not the physical strength to keep it up, she has 
nerves, a heart, and I think I am old-fashioned enough to 
accept the ancient didlum, ' The man to earn the bread, 
the woman to bear the children ' — at the bottom of her 
heart a woman likes to ask her man for money." 

But Gregory shook his head decidedly. 

" If you were my wife," he said in a tone of command 
that men knew very well, but women seldom heard, " you 
should have travel, study, culture, everything possible 
should be done to develop your great gift, and enlarge 
your mind. Your intelle<5t should be as much my care as 
yourself — a man of my age wants something more thait 
mere beauty to fix him, and it would be my dearest 
privilege to serve you- — to advance your career. 

Bam leaned her head back on the goose pillows, angry 
that he had put into words, had given a name to the thing 
that was, that she had tried to hide even from herself. 
For the naked fa<5l was, that Dennis hated her individuality, 
Gregory worshipped it, Dennis would have subordinated 
anything in a woman to his own comfort, Gregory have 
set loose in her the imprisoned spirit, and by his watchful 
sympathy, help, and encouragement, given its unaccus- 
tomed wings strength to reach its goal. He was unselfish 
enough to be able to follow the wanderings and turnings 
of her charadter, and moods, and whims, not as master, but 
disciple ; it was indeed his perfei5l comprehension of her 
that was the true bond between them, and with a sudden 
flash of illumination Bam seemed to see the rich fulfilment 
to which this man might have brought her life. Dennis' 
laboratory, his ever increasing library made huge demands 
upon his time, and, with every material for outward hap- 
piness, the inner want, the lack of her life was even keener 
than before — and growing. For the more complex a 
nature is, the more it wants, and society was nothing to 
her, and though she enjoyed luxury up to a point, and 
stately rooms, and the trained service that is perhaps the 
greatest of all luxuries, beyond that point money could 
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give her nothing, and, apart from Clive, the things that 
really mattered were not hers. 

She turned very pale, but Gregory did not look at her : 
he was leaning forward, his locked hands falling idly from 
his knees. He liked Dennis, but he could never keep 
his anger down when be thought of all Bain's missed 
possibilities: to him she was a jewel meet for a king's 
crown, used as a bull's-eye for the domestic lantern, and 
sometimes he was indignant with her too, that she allowed 
her womanhood to swamp her career, for her book was a 
strong link between her and Gregory, and dearer to him 
than she knew, for he often read it, and her love for him 
written down there. To this fastidious man there was 
a keen and subtle pleasure in knowing it was all for him, 
though to her it was a phase, no more, in her Ufe, and yet 
it was for her intense womanliness, perhaps, that after all 
be loved her most. 

It flashed through her mind how often Dennis had said, 
" Stick to your home, you dissipate your health and 
energies on outside sympathies," and formerly she bad 
rebelled, exclaiming, " Yes — but how narrow our upper- 
middle class is, how selfish its aims, and God is Love, not 
for one person, but for all." 

" I think Dennis is quite right," said Bam, in her tor- 
menting way, and Gregory smiled, for that was Bam all 
over, " And perhaps I don't write from pride — because a 
■ woman is so awfully out of everything, and has no sense 
of proportion in writing, as in other things. Georges 
Sand, that consummate artist who was ' a saint to men 
of genius, and an infamous woman to saints,' was the 
only woman, with the exception of Charlotte Bronte, 
who ever drew a real man, and how did she do it ? By 
methods that few women would care to follow. She took 
a lover, and another, and another, and she applied a 
microscope to each of them, and analysed and differen- 
tiated the species, and voi/d 1 the man was there. But a 
decent woman has no chance — she has no experience — 
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and if a man does read what she writes — he just — laughs. 
It makes one wriggle — that laugh," said Bam, with a 
httle shiver, " and it would kill me to hear it." 

" 1 did not laugh," he said, gravely, and Bam smiled, 
for be was not in her book, and does a man ever take 
himself in print anything but seriously ? " 

" And I am living my life," she pleaded : " no one can 
intensely feel, and do well, two things at the same time, 
and 1 am lazy too, and selfish. What satisfacftion can 
there be in sitting down to write something that, 
however clever, is instantly overlaid by something better, 
when you can lie in your chair, and receive electric 
shocks of pleasure and sympathy from minds infinitely 
brighter than your own ? It is so much more satisfying, 
and so much less trouble 1 That oew writers swarm like 
gnats,andhavealmost asbrief alife, is nothing^they have 
contributed to your pleasure, and you are grateful. And 
I am a good critic — also I ktiov I must be a bom fool," 
concluded Bam, irrelevantly, "because the cleverer the 
men J meet, the better I get on with them ! I went 
down to the House yesterday, and beard you speak," 
she added, with an abrupt change of subje^. "You were 
eloquent — as speech always must be that has a man 
behind it — but your heart was not in it. Politics " — she 
hesitated — " will never with you take the place of human 



He started, and the look of weariness that had grown 
on him lately, and that Bam little heeded, since be never 
complained, or spake of himself, deepened. 

" I am a plain man," he said, " and have no gifts of 
oratory. Why did you not let me give you some tea ? " 
He was silent for a moment, then said, 

" The whole thing bores me. I am thinking of applying 
for the Chiltem Hundreds," but he did not say that this 
was on account of his health, upon which he bad been 
unsparing in his demands, and the loss of which would be 
the one, and only thing on earth, that could break his in- 
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trepid spirit. " But where is the new picture ? " he said, 
and got up to look for it. 

Bam had banished the piifture, only just come home, 
into the second drawing-room, because she said she did 
not want the green and silver harmony of the first one 
destroyed (she mixed colours no more in her furniture 
than in her gowns), and even then was very careful to 
hang it up where there was nothing near to be killed by 
its vivid tints. 

It was the work of an artist who greatly admired her 
colouring, and he had painted her in a straw bonnet, with 
strings tied above the white satin of her neck, and a 
cinnamon velvet, square-cut gown, that almost repeated 
the colour of her hair, while the face with its pure red 
and white carnations, was speaking, provocative, auda- 
ciously proud, yet just missed something famihar — what 
was it ? 

Gregory knew — it was that with genuine artistic feeling 
the man had ignored the beguiling frankness of expression 
she kept for the world, and had painted the real reserve 
of her chara^er, that reserve of which Gregory and 
Dennis perhaps, of all men alive, alone knew, and no 
woman, save Sue. 

Gregory sighed. The face in the pii^re only reiter- 
ated what the hce in the flesh beside him never foiled to 
convey : it was gradually coming home to him that be had 
to deal with a spirit as unyielding as his own, that she 
brought a resolution equal to his to the long duel, yet un- 
determined, that for years had been waged between them. 
. , . the bounding spirit of youth and health, and a 
home on the one hand ; failing strength, and a chill 
barracks in which to entertain his wife's guests on the 
other. . . . somehow the contest showed unequal now, 
though at first there had been such overwhelming odds 
against her, and the man's heart revolted at the thought 
that physical decay might even rob his will of its power. 
And, indeed, it sometimes occurred to Bam that her 
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temper had been the saving of her, the pride that would 
not suffer her to lay her foot uoder any man's neck, 
though the real explanation was that she could not, even 
had she wished, do the thing that was wrong. 

On their way back, bis quick eye was caught by some- 
thing new, and he stopped to look at the portrait of a man 
they both knew, and whom the inferior order of women 
had done their level best to spoil and make detestable. 

" So intimate ? " said Gregory, raising his brows, and a 
wave of laughter spread over Bam, and after a sharp effort 
to subdue it, she gave it up. 

" He left it here yesterday," she said, as they sat down 
again, and the tea and coffee arriving, she b^an to fill a 
cup. 

" It — it was very funny. One should never talk about 
one man to another — but I tell you most things. He 
asked me if I thought I could — love him." 

" Here ? " And Gregory frowned, and looked round as 
if at his own desecrated home. 

" Yes. I thought not, and one reason was — I loved my 
husband." 

Gregory paused in the stirring of his coffee, and looked 
at Bam. His quietude was intense, and masked a world 
of emotion. 

" He said ' O ! of course,' and waved away the whole 
race of husbands with a grand gesture, and when I could 
give him no other answer " 

She paused. 

" Well ? " 

" Then be tried to clasp me in his arms, and only suc- 
ceeded in kissing the top of my head, and rushed madly 
away. I felt myself at the Adelphi I " 

Gregory looked enquiringly at her, at the top of her 
burnished head, as if a mark should be there, and a dark 
colour grew under his skin, for these accidents would 
happen. Men would always fall in love with Bam, and 
not she with them, if she lived to be a hundred, and 
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Gregory knew it, and admired her fastidious taste, to 
which, naturally, he wanted to be the only exception, 
and she never made him jealous. Outsiders bad not come 
into her life ; had not touched even the fringe of it ; there 
were still but two men in the whole world to her — Dennis 
and Gregory. 

"Clive is going to kick bim if he calls again," said 
Bam, pressing a tea-cake on Gregory with winaing eager- 
ness, " but I don't think he will." 

But Gregory did not want tea-cake. 

"It is nearing on to a year ago," he said, "that we 
parted in that room — that dear little room, in which I 
spent the happiest moments of my life. Have you that 
pink tea-gown still ? " he added, abruptly. 

But she was angry at his remembering, and would not 
answer ; for we possess mysteriously a sort of dual nature, 
and there are few truer triumphs, or more delightful sen- 
sations, than to obtain thorough command of oneself, 
and Gregory, in trying to disturb that state of mind, 
showed bad taste, and was emphatically unwelcome. 

And yet, like Gregory, sometimes she too would look 
back regretfully to that part of her life which had in a way 
determined the peaceful course of her present one, and 
left whole in her the power with which to enjoy it. A 
baser man might have made it impossible to her, but 
then she could never have loved such an one : it is the 
correctness of a woman's taste and intuitions that often- 
est gives most trouble to her heart. 

" Three years, altogether," he said absently, as he 
passed his beautiful hand, brown, with hlbert nails, the 
hand of a gentleman, smaller, less delicate than Dennis' 
across his brow. " And you don't look a day older now 
than you did then," he added. " When you come back 
in the autumn," he said decisively, " I shall set you to 
work. You are already tiring of all this," he made a 
slight gesture that included the rooms, "society, the 
emptiness of days without some definite aim, and if you 
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don't write, you must do some good somewhere — help 
those less fortunate than yourself." 

Bam leaped to the idea. She suspe<5ted how great bis 
own secret charity was, and as usual the right impulse 
and direiftion to her to do, to be something better came 
from him : he never gave her a push down, but up, and 
she had thought of it herself, only not as yet found time 
and inclination to carry it out. 

" It's absolutely selfish," he said, a smile breaking over 
his stern face, " because no spending of your money can give 
you so much joy as giving happiness to others. To take 
the sunshine in, and drive the darkness out, to see fam- 
ished faces grow beautiful " — he checked himself, for 
enthusiasm of any kind was rarer with him now than in 
those attic days, or he was not so sure of her sympathy 
now as then. 

" I often think of it," said Bam, " of all that wealth 
which creates new wants that become vices, and hard by, 
starving babies are gnawing their tiny fingers in agoniz- 
ing hunger. Can't I begin soon ? " 

" I have an idea," he said slowly, and for some minutes 
was lost in thought, while Bam watched him. When he 
was at his finest and best, he controlled her, as he did 
now, and she looked eagerly at the dark, strong face with 
the splendid brow ; at the intensely human eyes, and it 
seemed to Bam that this was an infinitely nobler one than 
that which had first attracted her. Do we not all more 
or less help one another, learn lessons of good or of evil 
from each other ? The tiny speck of colour that each 
individual life contributes to the mosaic of God's inscrut- 
able plan, may make harmonies, or the reverse, or those 
other specks set nearest to them, as in His great chart of 
human life and endeavour. 

He looked up and caught her intent gaze, and she said, 
precipitately, fearing he had read the admiration in her 
eyes, with that deliberate veiHng of her real self upon 
which Gregory bad gradually become able to count, and 
knew how to circimivent : 
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" Why doD't you grow a moustache ? It might im- 
prove you." 

" i am afraid it is rather late now to begia," said 
Gregory, in his habitually calm way. It was this very 
calmness that encouraged Bam, and others, to take 
tiberdes with him, and say things they would not have 
dared to say to other men. 

" About my scheme," he said," "it is perhaps Utopias, 
and certainly would require an enormous amount of 
money. Of course, we could not do it alone, but we 
might interest men of philanthropy, who are prepared to 
put down millions," and then he explained his idea. 

It was to get at those persons in town who really 
wanted help badly ; not the beggars and malcontents who 
could get work, and would not, but those who toiled day 
and night just to keep body and soul together, often of 
gentle birth, but who were too proud to make their 
necessities known ; and struggling professional people who 
only wanted time, but who were driven into the hands of 
the usurers. Gregory had originated the idea of a central 
Bureau in every distri(5l of London to which embarrassed 
and honest people might apply, and be assisted privately, 
and even those too sturdy to apply might be sought out, 
and helped in the same way. Only two conditions would 
be necessary ; that they were honest, and that they had 
worked, or were willing to work. Bam did not know that 
hitherto Gregory's hand had dispensed charity as if it 
were a bottomless sea, but as his expenses, or rather 
those of his family, increased, he was fast coming to the 
point when he must curb that reckless and generous band. 
Dennis gave generously and indiscriminately to any one 
who asked him, but Gregory gave more — his time ; and it 
was, perhaps, one of the finest points of his character that 
when a great surgeon, he had never taken a fee from a 
man or a woman who worked, that the humblest of his 
patients had the most of him, that he would go and sit by 
a ^k bed in the vilest slum when he knew the case was 
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hopeless, only because a sight of his &ce was so in- 
tensely longed for, aad one of the most salient points 
of his charaifler was the habit of helping others, while his 
own tastes were simplicity itself. 

" But if we cannot pull off that," be concluded cheerily, 
" and it is somewhat late in the day for me to commence 
such a colossal piece of work, we can do a great deal, and 
when you come back in the autumn I shall make you 
work hard — and get your friends to work hard also." 

" I will, I will," cried Bam eagerly. " I have far too 
much pocket-money, and far too many new frocks." 

" Do not curtail the frocks," he said, and smiled, " I 
never see anyone wear such pretty clothes, or look so well 
in them as you do." 

" And you have not one extravagance that I know of," 
she said, for he was always very plainly dressed, but very 
neat, " except in the flowers you used to bring me." 

He sighed, and got up and fetched his hat, looking 
about him at the polished floor, which refleifled the green 
and gold of Dutch marqueterie, the green and silver 
hangings, the books, the flowers, the piiflures, and things 
precious and beautiful, but all in their places, and pre- 
serving a sense of space and elegance that only the true 
connoisseur ever arrives at. 

" And yet," he said, half sadly, " a bowl of roses made 
you just as happy." 



Chapter V. 

re matt forfeit alto the possi- 



RoGER EscoTT wrote at Whitsuntide that he had made 
two fools happy, and begged Bam to come down, and 
help him to support the contemplation of their imbecili- 
ties. But Bam sent Clive instead, as Dennis had asked 
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her to tie on her bonnet, and come to Paris with him, for 
he wanted to verify certain experiments in chemistry re- 
cently made there, and Bam put on a bat instead, and 
went joyfully, only to find herself alone from morning 
to night, and sometimes almost into the following day. 
Dennis was very thorough in what he undertcxjk, and 
could not make her a sharer in bis scientific orgies, nor 
could he take her to the dinners got up in his honour, 
and such of the professors and eminent men whom she 
did meet, evidently regarded her as a surprisingly hand- 
some young woman, who had cultivated her complexion 
at the expense of her intelleifl, for though she read French 
as well as English, you could cut her accent with a knife, 
and her modest attempts at conversation covered her with 
shame. 

Dennis begged her to spend as much money as she liked, 
but what woman could go out alone to buy herself trin- 
kets in cold blood, in Paris too, when she had thought to 
have a good time with the man she loves ? Certainly not 
Bam. 

When she asked him about the wonderful things that 
he did, and heard in Paris laboratories, or what went for- 
ward at those dinners where he was the guest of honour, 
he only put her by, and " I suppose even a woman might 
understand that," he would say, when he told her some ele- 
mentary thing that might have been mastered by a child 
of ten, and be did not encourage her attempts to enter 
even a little into his pursuits. The stars and sedges were 
not Luther apart in his estimation than his brain and 
hers, and her heart grew chill as she glanced down the 
coming years that would take him more and more from 
her, at the full engrossing life that already hadalmost made 
him forget that there was such a thing as a woman in it. 
That he loved her, and was always kind when he remem- 
bered her, did not help Bam ; she could suppress her own 
identity, keep it for out of doors (as he had once advised 
her to do), prevent its manifesting itself in those Protean 
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forms that with masculioe crassoess he sweepingly clsas- 
iied under the one beading of " temper," but she shivered 
before the prospect of those ever-diminishing scraps of 
time, that his more and more e;iacting profession would 
leave over for her delectation. It was only his profession 
that she feared ; none of the old doubts and fears assailed 
her now, though that slate had never been washed clean 
between them yet. Clearly love was not for her, or the 
real companionship that she had always so badly wanted, 
she thought, as she walked in the Champs Elysie and 
murmurs of " Anglaise" followed her, in those bitter notes 
of envy with which our Gallic neighbours do honour to 
our women's, as to our men's superiority in dress and looks 
to themselves. 

Acquaintances she met in plenty, but none in whom 
she toolc the smallest interest, and she did a great deal of 
hard thinking in those days, for which during the rush of 
the last year she had found no time, and realized that, 
though now a rich woman, the inner conditions of her tifie 
were practically unchanged. Already the luxury and 
order of her new life had passed into habit, for one can 
get used to anything, and gradually her introspedlive life 
was coming into play once more, and the human element, 
always the most intensely interesting of all, obtruded it- 
self more upon her thoughts. 

For though one may alter one's surroundings, one 
cannot alter one's nature, and Bam, untameable and un- 
tamed, was still something of a torment both to herself 
and Dennis. Love might bring this husband and wife 
together, but could not make them real affinities, or even 
suitable to each other, and sometimes the aching want is 
her heart was as keen now as it had been in the attic, and 
she did not for a long while give up fighting for what she 
wanted most — more of Dennis' time and company, and 
some share, however bumble, in his career. 

And Paul Faber was by no means so sure as he had 
been, that money had made her over again a happy 
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woman. He knew the signs of storm in her always ex- 
pressive face by now, and with dull reiteration his own 
words would recur to him that Dennis' profession was 
her real enemy, growing stronger with time, and of 
Gregory's attitude towards her he had no manner of 
doubt. 

And, indeed, as she walked alone, she thought of how 
Gregory would have behaved, of his eager, alert ways, 
his habit of concentration, and taking everything in, to 
show you only what was best of it : she thought of what 
a real re&esbment five minutes' talk with him would be, 
since he always talked to her of things that she could 
understand. For merge her own individuality in Dennis' 
as she would, she could not get within shouting distance 
of him, or rather he did not suppose he could of her. 
She was quick to learn, but he would teach her nothing, 
while Gregory, on the contrary, found her intelledl one of 
the strongest links between them. Everything in creation 
appealed forcibly to him, who was always moving, assimi- 
lating, investigating, his restless mind ever at work, 
almost as one who knows his time is short, and that the 
sword will wear out the scabbard long before the blade 
itself has known a touch of rust. And somehow, when 
she and Dennis returned home, she knew that that dreary 
visit to the gayest capital in the world, had marked 
another epoch in her life, though what it was, she did not 
exaflly know till at a reception the next evening she 
unexpe<fledly encountered Gregory, and the colour rose 
in her face. 

She sometimes suspeifted him of being at heart as 
great a hermit in his way, as Dennis was in bis (husbands 
and lovers are terribly alike in their habits), yet he went 
out of his way to meet her as often in the evening as he 
could. And no matter in what place they found them- 
selves, they met, and coalesced, like two raindrops racing 
from opposite points down one leaf, it was quite impos- 
sible to keep them apart, and strangers who saw her toss 
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her head up high is a gesture of delight at sight of him, 
thought they were relatives, or great chums ; it was all 
so above board on her part, and so natural the keen 
pleasure that each took in the other's company, that do 
breath of scandal ever touched them. 

Sue witnessed such a meeting in her house one night, 
she saw Gregory's keen face light up with pleasure as he 
flew to Bam, who had scarcely entered, and then she 
glanced at Noll who stood on duty near her, sulky, and 
knowing himself unwanted, but determined not to go, as 
it is the man's prerogative, not the woman's, to ride away, 
and he most bitterly resents her taking the initiative. 

Gregory loved to see Bam come into a room, clear, 
serene as a star (and as lonely, for Dennis never accom- 
panied her], with that look of Uving her own life that 
always set her apart from others, and that cachet which 
women much more beautiful than herself did not possess. 

It seemed to Bam that out of all the people she knew, 
only they two leaped to meet one another, met with 
delight, and parted with sorrow, with only half said all 
that Bam had to say, and Gregory to reply to, and after 
that visit to Paris he found a subtle change in her, as if 
something bad drawn them still nearer together, though 
that moment was very slow in coming, of which he had 
never for one moment doubted. And though in every 
room (and they met in some of the stateliest houses in 
town, for Gregory's genius and strong personality took 
him everywhere), the best and brightest of the men and 
women persistently sought him out, and Bam also had 
her court, he never allowed anyone to keep him from her 
side, and uncompromisingly choked off anyone who 
attempted to linger. Bam laughed one night when a man 
followed them into a withdrawing room at a party and 
button-hoted Gregory, who quietly led him to the door, 
put him outside it, then returned and unconcernedly con- 
tinued the conversation that the man had interrupted. 

Sometimes for weeks together, she did not see him, his 
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life was a crowded one, so was hers, and constantly they 
just missed each other, both at home and abroad, for she 
had never made an appointment with him in her life. 

They were as far apart as ever when they parted in 
July, and when they met again in Odlober, and as season 
succeeded season, changes more or less occurred in both 
their lives, but none in Bam's chara<5ter, and in her rela- 
tions to those she loved : these stood out elemental, strong, 
and quite unmodified by time, 

Clive's rapid growth, Dennis* increasing fame, Rose's 
marriage with Chris, the growing up of Gregory's own 
children, all drew attention to the years that had passed, 
but the change at which she most rebelled and kicked, 
was the loss (as she regarded it) of her boy. Those who 
are feted to make endless battle-fields of their own hearts 
seldom go through great perils by land and sea, and no 
great events ever came in Bam's life, but she had to go 
through that oldest and bitterest tragedy of all to a 
mother, the gradual loss of her man-child. 

It was ungrateful, it was wicked, and she hated herself 
for it, but Clive had become less in her life {or she was 
less to him), and Dennis but little more than he had been 
in the attic, and though at breakfast and in the evenings 
Clive was hers, it is a small piece of a lad's time that his 
mother gets when he is growing up, and she is wicked 
if she make constant demands on it, and feed her own 
longings at the expense of his boyish pleasures. He 
adored his mother still, but he had got to the telescopic 
age, thin and long, and naturally began to put away 
childish things, to think as a man, and speak as a man, 
and she began to feel a Uttle outside his life, as Rc^er 
Escott must have done when she was growing up and 
away from him. To most parents comes that dismayed^ 
unsatisfied yearning, as the strong young lives push out 
of the parent nest into the world, but the relation between 
these two was altogether exceptional, and the boy's nature 
was as beautiful and loving now as it had always been. 
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But already those precious years in which he was all her 
own, and filled her arms, were over, and those beginning in 
which she would have made him what he was, to be the 
joy of some other woman's life. 

Bam got into a habit of looking back to those earlier 
days, and passionately wishing she could have them over 
again, and when one day she took him into a tailor's, 
a tall boy, his little sporting, drab coat bulging with 
unconsidered trifles, and dragging shamefully over his 
telescopic figure, and in buying him a long great coat, 
brought him out a man, she was as near to weeping as 
when his golden curls had been cut off, and felt that he 
was really lost to her for ever now. She might have bad 
a tutor for him at home, but she repelled the selfish 
thought. He must grow up a matt, and go out, and give 
and receive knocks, and to do him justice he was always 
extremely ready to do the former, especially to a boy 
bigger than himself, and had brought home more (ban 
one pair of black eyes, at which Bam had laughed, and 
while applying beef-steaks, applauded Clive, and told him 
he had done perfetflly right. But all the same her heart 
ached when be went away in the morning, and expanded 
when he returned home at night, and she would constantly 
make excuses to touch him : she had a horrible feeling 
that every day he was slipping more and more out of her 
Ufe. 

Even now, at ten years old, he was a dashing young 
man, ogling and engaging with his eyes girls twice his 
age; and the boy was so handsome and bright, that he 
tickled the girls irresistibly ; they laughed at him, looked 
pleased, but she would look ahead and see the bright 
boy grown to a handsome striphng, caught in the toils 
of some woman much older than himself, as Chris 
bad been, who would warp his nature, ruin his belief in 
woman, plant an ache in his heart, and add one more 
man to the list of those who make women miserable. 
The finer, and more beautiful the nature, to greater ship- 
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wreclc might it come ; unfortunately he had the curse of 
her temperament — which was indeed no light thing. And 
" La Glu " would come, and ring, sinister, in her ears, 
till at last she knew it by heart, and wanted to tell it to 
Dennis, only he got angry and would not hear it to the 
end. 

"Tbera was once a lad — alack for bis lot 1 

And be loved one who loved him not. 

She said to htm ; ' Go briag to my feet 

Thy mother's heart for my dog's meat. 

' Get thee home, sUy her. nor wait 1 ' 

He took the Iieart. and he ran with it straight. 

As he ran he (ell to the ground 

And in the clay the heart rolled round. 

Ai (he heart rolled round in the clay, 

The heart spoke, and he heard it say. 

He heard the heart say in his ear ; 

' Haal hurt thyself, my dear. O my dear 7 ' " 

When Yvette Guilbert sang it in New York, the song 
raised a storm of dissent, some declaring it was morbid 
and horrible, others claiming that it shewed a tender, 
touching, and beautiful sentiment, and with the latter 
Bam thoroughly ^reed. 

Because the words, brutal though they may be, illumin- 
ate as na merely beautiful ones ever could, the utter ini- 
perishability and tenderness of a mother's love, that will un- 
murmuringly take even death at a worthless son's hands, 
yet whose heart will actually quicken once more into life, 
and cry out with anguished fear, lest even in the killing 
of her, he may have taken some trifliug hurt. And the 
woman who sends him on his cruel errand, who mocks, 
ruins, and " loves him not," does she not represent that 
one of to-day and all ages for whom a boy forsakes his 
mother, only to realize, text late, which was the false love, 
and which the true ? 

Yet Bam might have taken consolation from the 
thought that the true sportsman seldom or never de- 
velopes a grand passion for a woman, and probably when 
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the brief fever of youth was over, Clive would prefer 
horses aad dc^s to all the female charms in the world — 
and they would prove much more satis^tory ! 



Chapter VI. 

" Time (Ties all tbiugs." 

Like flashing jewel points, showing among a waste of 
monotonous days, came an evening here, an hour therein 
Gregory's company, sometimes with months, sometimes 
with only weeks between, but just where they had laid 
their friendship down, they took it up without a break, 
and she never had to take the initiative, for that invari- 
ably came from him. A book, a note, an armful of 
Sowers, a visit, a chance lucky meeting in society, some- 
thing would come to show that she was not forgotten, 
thatvibrant, insistent, like anote of colour running through 
all the warp of her life was the weft of his love, though of 
the extent to which he was inextricably bound up with 
her imaginative existence she was profoundly ignorant. 

One day in Bond Street, the wheels of her carriage 
locked in those of one going in the opposite direction, and 
lost in thought as she was, a sudden sense of Gregory's 
nearness made her look up, and there, leaning eagerly 
forward, his stem face alight with joy at sight of her, was 
Gregory, and she, too, leaned forward and smiled, with a 
strange yearning at her heart that he might be sitting 
beside her, for where he was seemed always most her 
home. 

A jar, a jolt, and they were snatched from each other's 
eyes, but Gregory took with him that eager welcome, 
and raged, and had a mind to hate her for her cruelty, and 
leave her for others whose love begged at his door. He 
wished that she knew her own mind, he bad never had 
the smallest doubt about his. 
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This was in the fourth year of his love for her, yet when 
he saw her next, he was calm, master of himself as usual, 
he made no sound, gave no sign of the ebb and flow of 
passion held well in hand that, like a current of living fire, 
underlay his chill composure. , He let her do with him as 
she willed, and she seemed to have no fear that the tamed 
wild beast might turn upon, and rend her. He knew that 
she regarded him as her plaything, her pawn, to move 
about as she willed, and she thought herself very skilful 
in playing him, but the skill really lay with himself in 
submitting to be so moved about, and was but another 
proof of his real strength and greatness of charatfter. 
Cruel she was, for she had one great safeguard that 
Gregory bad not, that she loved her husband, and he 
found it impossible to love his wife, and while her 
fancy for him was the fastidious whim of the epicure, bis 
love for her was the insistent, vital necessity of a man who 
starved for bread. 

She was histrionic at this period of her life, and to her- 
self she seemed always to be playing a part (and dressing 
it, too), and not the tragedy or comedy of life, but the 
sound and colour of it touched her most. To her prepos- 
terous imagination, she was the point on which her little 
world turned, and Dennis, Clive, and Gregory in a per- 
petual state of adoration revolved round her, and she 
awarded to herself high honours for doing what so many 
other women had tried to do, and foiled : to keep an alto- 
gether extraordinary, and famous man at the white heat 
stage of devotion for a considerable number of years ; 
indeed she saw no reason whatever why it should not last 
a lifetime ! To her mind they had attained to almost an 
ideal attitude towards each other ; the woman sh 
her caprices, sure of forgiveness, the man enduri 
and, by patience and never-failing love, hoping t< 
her favour at last. 

But when one day, in her complacency, shi 
Paul Faber's dii5timi that it was in Platonics 
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women found the rarest happiness, she went too fai, and 
^rly roused Gregory. 

" The word is a misnomer," cried Gregory, in vibrant 
tones, and his eyes flashed. 

" There is no such thiqg, there never has been anjr 
such thing, as Platonic love ; affection if you will ; 
but as applied to love in its primary meaning, between 
the sexes, there is no such thing. That countless persons 
have believed, and do believe, such is possible, does not 
prove its actual existence, but only that they have used 
the expression Platonic love, when they really meant 
Platonic affection, which is very true, very endurable, 
and even beautiful, but is not love." 

Bam exclaimed, and said it was quite possible to a 
woman, if not to a man, this love, but Gregory brushed 
the idea aside vigorously. 

" A man," he said, " may have a very real and strong 
affection for one of the other sex, be glad to see and 
converse with her, he may even welcome her gladly, for 
the sense of refreshment and pleasure her society gives 
him, but when you comfortably label this friendship 
Platonic love, you are entirely wrong, for it is affeifUon 
pure and simple, and nothing else. It is not that personal 
feeling of rapture at sight of her, of longing to touch, to 
do any humblest ac^ of waiting on her, to fill his eyes 
with the sight of her features, that is the very essence of 
love, it does not give the sense of loss, of utter bereftaess 
that her going away occasions you, or make the full 
room empty once she has passed from it — this, this is 
love." 

The tenderness of his voice moved Bam strangely ; she 
thought of other men with whom she liked to talk 
. . . Yes, Gregory was right. 

" It is moral law," said Gregory, "law, and moral re- 
straint, that ere<51 the barriers, from either side of which 
two human hearts throb thick and fast, knowing that if 
law and right' were on their side, they would leap to- 
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getber ; and to define Platonic love as that which can love, 
but does not desire the personal appropriation of its 
objecfl, is absolutely wrong — afFe<!tion might, and does 
easily accomplish this, but love never. However re- 
strained, crucified even, real love can never contain itself 
within the trammels of friendship, but will tear the 
bandage &om your eyes as often as you seek to readjust 
it." 

" And if they did leap those barriers," said Bam, in a 
low voice, " it would do the man no harm, but the woman 
would pay, pay to the last hour of her life I In the loss 
of his love, in the world's scorn, in her own bitter 
shame — — " 

" Have you ever read Sir Philip Sidney's ' Astrophel 
and Stella ' ? " interrupted Gregory, with less than his 
usual courtesy, " yet the world," he added, bitterly, 
" would possibly have called that glorious passion Pla- 
tonic love." 

" Tell it me," said Bam, her heart beating more quick- 
ly, for Gregory looked dangerous, and must be humoured. 

" It is supposed to be the story," he said, " of Sir 
Philip Sidney's own life (you know what his chara<fler 
was), he portrays himself in his poem as Astrophel, 
struggling in vain against the most powerful of human 
passions, and desiring to seize for himself the woman 
whom another man held so lightly, and used so cruelly, 
and long and deadly was the fight waged between man 
the brute, and man the spirit, when the dry bone of 
friendship was set before him, instead of that feast of 
love for which he perished. And what that most lov- 
able, gifted, and human of men could not for all his fierce 
struggles slay in him for the woman who in real life was 
Penelope Rich, was never, you may be sure, disguised to 
his own eyes or hers, as Platonic love. Each recognized, 
fought, and tried to overcome the malady ; and if, as with 
Astrophel, the adtual catastrophe was averted, and the 
virtue of one or both rose triumphant, what imperishable 
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^thfulness breaks out in his cry (after that anguished 
moan of ' desiring nought save how to kill desire ') — when 
he passionately prays, ' eternal love maintain thy love in 
me!' " 

" Aod it was maintained," Bam answered, very pale, 
with brilliant eyes, " in the only way it could be — by re- 
□unciatioD." 

" Renunciation cannot make warm summer in your 
veins," said Gregory, and his voice was harsh, "or fill a 
dungeon with sunshine so the loved one be not there ; or 
make you feel that all the disabilities of Ufe weigh but 
as nothing in the one perfei5t hour of mutual love, that 
when you tear yourself from her side, the best of you, the 
heart and soul of you, remain behind, so that you go blind 
and maimed to do a man's work in the world. Mourn 
we can, and deeply, for the loss by death of friends who 
have inspired us with a warm affedlion, but the vital part, 
the quick of us, is untouched, they have only fingered 
the fringe of our life, not the life itself. And it well may 
be that two persons, resolutely determined on self-deceit, 
have clung to that idea of Platonic love, until the death of 
one of them has pierced the other's heart with an anguish 
that only love himself could have iniliifted." 

Death ! Bam started at the voice that somehow fell on 
her ear with a mournful premonition. . . . Death could 
never be imported into the game being played by Gregory 
and herself, that had been a duel of strength and skill from 
the beginning, and that she had staked her whole soul on 
winning 1 But Gregory had thrown down even higher 
stakes, as men reckon value, his very life, his individual- 
ity, his masterful will had been merged in a passion of 
such elemental force and constancy that home, and name, 
and fortune did not weigh against it one jot ; for, apart 
from her charm {and a great many things went to explain 
his in&tuation for her), she had raised a devil of opposition 
in this imperious -willed man who had never been beaten 
by man or woman yet, and he had sworn that be would 
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DOt be defeated by a girl who had at first seemed so maUe- 
able, so little different to the other women whom he had 
met. He had never before met a will to match his own, 
and it was incredible that hers should be the stronger ; at 
times he revolted against bis attitude as suppliant, and 
almost hated her for her cruelty, though he never suffered 
the smallest sign of this to appear. 

" I love you," he cried, suddenly and loudly, " I love 
you ! Say that you love me — say It," and be snatched 
her hand, and though she chid him sharply, as if he had 
been a child, he would not listen, and swept her with 
him up and down the room, beseeching her to repeat after 
him the words for which he craved. But she would not 
say it, and he would not let go her hand, or cease that 
rapid march, and fortunately no one entered, though he 
was in that mood that he would not have cared if they 
had. For the time she had no control of him, and the 
power that usually went out of her with him, failed her ; 
she could only shut her ears to his passion, and realize 
that this iron-willed man who in learning to rule all others, 
ruled himself, might have ruled her also, had her resolu- 
tion been one whit less strong. 

Where was the smug comfort of her Platonics now ? 
He had torn that illusion to tatters, and for the first time 
in her life, she realized what a strong man's strong love 
really is, and all the virility, the depth, the intensity of it 
showed up in strong relief, herself as a beggarly figure, a 
palterer who had held this passion in leash to furnish her 
an occasional refreshment, an amusement in a life rich in 
blessings far beyond her deserts. Men suffer more, love 
more, than women ever can : in that hour she realized to 
the full her inferiority, and if her will never faltered, for 
once her pride and belief in herself was sorely humbled. 

It was the mortal pallor of her face that presently 
brought him to himself, but it was more as one who has 
been half-slain than defeated, that he led her to a couch, 
established her there, fetched some eau-de-Cologne from 
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a table near, and bathed her hands and forehead skUfully ; 
but when from her closed eyes, there presently rolled two 
heavy tears that silently accused him, he trembled, and 
soi^^ht safety in flight. 

" Only you must not talk Platonics," he said, and his 
voice was strange as he opened the door, and passed out. 

Bam sat up and pulled herself together — this would 
never do. Some instinifl that made for safety, bade her 
seek Dennis, usually in at this hour, and she went down 
quickly to his den, and herself unobserved, stood just in- 
side the door, watching him. 

His back was turned, and expressed complete absorp- 
tion as he leaned over a pile of new books, the open one 
in his hand having arrested him midway through them. 
His dress was careless and dusty, in striking contrast 
with his splendidly equipped brain, and that old dreary, 
hopeless sensation of going against the collar, of fog and 
blankets, oppressed Bam, and made her steps heavy as 
she moved towards him. 

There was that impotent feeling of lighting air . . . 
and yet she felt all the futility of being angry with what 
was ignorant of offence against her ... it flashed on her 
like a cruel illumination that Dennis was stale, Gregory 
was fresh — yes, that was the difference between them ; 
the one a deep, decaying pool of learning, the other a 
militant force that invigorated and roused her like a 
strong west wind, sweeping her with it to things con- 
crete, real, enabling her to use up the energy that in her 
relations with Dennis so ignobly rusted. 

There would be no vivifying welcome, only a sober 
affeiftion, and a total lack of interest in her day's doings, 
she might have been up to every trick under the sun, and 
he would never know it, as she often said to herself 
bitterly. In that wonderful world of science in which 
he moved, it was natural to ignore the trifles that 
delight a woman, and yet his attitude saddened her; even 
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a gnat has a better idea of life, it beats its little wings in 
the air, it suns itself, it loves and dies, but it has used up 
every instant of its tiny existence .... sometimes 
Dennis seemed to her to be turning into that specimen la 
a bottle to which she had once jestingly alluded to 
Roger. 

" Poor man I He only wants to be quiet" said Paul 
Faber one day, and Bam had grimaced, and thought it 
was quite easy to be quiet when one was dead. 

She greeted Dennis cheerily now, and he turned and 
kissed her. His lips were cold — cold as ashes, and she 
shivered as she would not have done, were she not sure 
that he would not notice it, and asked if he had been very 
busy that day. But Dennis had already reverted to his 
book, and Bam, struggling with her rooted aversion to 
making love, hesitated whether to caress him before 
going away, but at last turned and went, unnoticed, on- 
missed, with the culprit -feeling of the unwanted, from the 
room. 

" He makes me feel like a corked bottle of champagne," 
she said to herself, as leaden -footed, she climbed the 
stairs, but it did not occur to her that there might have 
been more " pop" in him also, if he had not happened to 
be below when Gregory walked her up and down for a 
considerable time, exa<5tly overhead, and he had also 
seen Gregory leave the house. 

Quite unconsciously her feet carried her past the 
drawing-rooms to which Dennis never came, up to her 
bedroom, and her mirror shewed a face exhausted and 
void of expression, as if the spirit that informed it had 
been slowly suffocated in a pall of gloom. 

" This won't do," she cried out sharply and suddenly, 
and struck her foot upon the ground ; she wanted Chve, 
but Clive was away on a holiday expedition with 
Wyldesart that Saturday afternoon, and she must find 
help somewhere, or she felt that she should go mad. 

Her maid had not yet come up, and it was not time to 
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dress for dinaer, but Bam found herself pulling off her 
white gown and automatically getting out a plain black 
one, then a hat, and presently she found herself dressed 
for walking in the street. 

She ran quickly downstairs, past the room where 
Dennis still stooped over his book, and she did not stop 
to tell him she was going out, though he would miss her 
presently, for her existence was only supposed to begin 
when he happened to want her — all the rest of her life 
went for nothing. 

She hardly knew where she was going, yet at the back 
of her head was an idea, that guided her steps. And as 
she passed eastward through the streets, she knew that 
her destination was a certain square set like an emerald 
in the heart of the city, and when at last she came to it, 
and stood by the railings looking up at a particular bouse, 
a sob climbed in her throat, for at those windows she had 
once stood, a happy girl, and she and Dennis had loved 
each other dearly then, with no glass wall between them, 
that glass wall through which lately she had not been 
able to see the flames leaping within, no, nor feel the 
warmth that even in the attic days was not entirely 
wanting. 

There was the balcony upon which she had watered 
the flowers of mornings (Dennis always declared she 
called them " flaws ") and this had been a real love-nest, 
and perhaps if she had not driven him from it, they 
might have grown into real chums, and no Gregory have 
taken a foothold on her life. In the room above was the 
cupboard where she locked up their money — such a little 
store it was, and one day when she thought the cupboard 
empty, she had found two sovereigns, and gone quite wild 
with joy. She used to stand on a chair just inside that 
room, and pounce upon him when he came in . . . and 
he would carry her in his arms round the place . . . 

Someone who was passing at a distance, seeing her 
standing motionless there, with that rapt, intent gaze np- 
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wards, paused, for though veiled, there was no mistaking 
that glorious hair, dark in the shade, which burned 
copper-colour in the sun, and Paul Faber came over to 
her, for he knew that she was in want of a friend then. 

He stood beside her, not speaking, and she started as 
her eyes fell on his face. 

" I had forgotten that you lived here," she said, absent- 
ly, " I came — I came — we are drifting apart, Dennis 
and 1," she cried impetuously, " further and further from 
each other every day. And I thought if I saw the oW 
place, it might bring it back . . . when we . . . loved 
one another ..." 

" As you do now," said Paul, gravely, and drew her 
hand under his arm, and led her away. But she kept 
looking back till the corner of the square was turned, 
"just like our ancestors," she said, with a wan attempt 
at a smile. 

Paul was glad of this meeting : he had not been blind, 
and he knew that she was fighting Gregory's love, Dennis' 
negleift, and her own stormy, undisciplined heart, and yet 
knowing her temper, he dared not mention to her 
Gregory's name. He talked instead of Dennis, of his 
goodness, his genius, and of his main charaifleristics, 
such as analysis, meditation, philosophy, deduif^ion, poe- 
try of reason, independence, and the search after, and 
love of the abstradl and absolute truth. 

" Yes," said Bam, drearily, " in all things Dennis desires 
truth more than beauty, and prefers the meaning of a 
sentiment to the manner in which it is expressed. Now, 
finish and regularity of style appeal more to me than 
clearness and praiflical utility; be finds beauty only in 
things real — and the ideal attradis me most." 

" Yes," said Paul sadly, " you, child, with your passion- 
ate love of the beautiful, your preference of the ideal to 
the real, with your rare intuition, impulse, and unconscious 
egotism " 

" In short," cried Bam, " I think and reason from the 
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the heart, E)eniii5 from the head. And a head is stick cold 
company to live with ! " 

" Your ideal, your standard of excellence is nnreason- 
ably high," said Paul ; " such women as you seldom are, 
or can be happy io marriage. You are unreasonable — on 
the other band, Dennis likes to account for everything, to 
know the reason of everything, physical, metaphysical, 
physiological, or psychic ; he forms his ideas for himself, 
without caring in the least for those of other people ; his 
convictions, religious, social and otherwise, are only ac- 
quired as the result of careful analysis and consideration 
of the questions involved ; love, instinift, faith, are all 
made subordinate to reason " 

" Just so," flashed out Bam, " he is like a sausage- 
machine. I'm the sausage— and 1 don't come out a 
woman, only a col]e<5lion of samples." 

" To reason," continued Paul, unmoved, " which is the 
principle more powerful with philosophers than rule, con- 
ventionalism, inclination, or love." 

" For conventionalism, read shirt-studs," said Bam, 
who was beginning to recover her spirits, as she always 
did when able to unburden her grievances. 

" The subjeifls of the philosophic type do not study 
detail to the exclusion of entirety," said Paul, " or the 
individual to the exclusion of the community " 

" So much the worse for the individual," said Bam, 
drily, " it vegetizes one." 

" but are capable of considering and comprehending 

the synthesis, and the analysis, of every subjeiil to which 
they may turn their attention." 

" I'm sure he'd find me very interesting," said poor 
Bam, " I'm full of surprises — in fadl I often astonish 
myself! " 

" They are just," continued Paul, who had mounted his 
hobby-horse, " from an intuitive sense of justice, and a dis- 
criminating instinifl of ethics, unsuperstitious, great advo- 
cates of social and religious freedom, and moderate in 
their pleasures." 
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"And I am immoderate," said Bam, sighing, for Paul 
was dull. " Don't you think these people are more 
dirty than picturesque ? Put me into a cab, and come 
back with me — we will return in the chara(fler of the 
Elopers." 

" A man is waiting for me at my club," he said. 
"You will be very late for dinner." 

" Yes. I shall tell Dennis I came out to meet a man. 
He won't mind. Naught is never in danger, you know." 

She waved her hand, and went off smiling, but with 
defiant eyes. And Paul Faber knew that he could do 
nothing to help her, that Dennis was not to be made 
over new by anybody, and Gregory's charm as a com- 
panion was very great. Clive's bosom-h'iend forgot his 
friend and his dinner, and walked slowly for miles, won- 
dering how it would all end. 



Chapter VII. 



EvBRV Strong character of us all is half-Jekyll, half- 
Hyde, and spirit and beast will wage eternal warfare 
together, till one or the other is finally slain or overcome, 
and it seems the rule that the noblest minds, the loftiest 
souls, should at times fall into more flagrant, and even 
baser wrong-doing, that they should sin more deeply, and 
sink lower, than weaker and more ignoble natures ever 
can, because so it is that " what makes the angel, makes 
the beast." 
Bobbie Burns, 



1 of genius who humanly has tripped 
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and faUen by the way, and Bam, fighting the Hyde in 
Gregory, seeking to eliminate it, and make him an alto- 
gether better man, through his lave for her, sometimes 
shrank back, faint-hearted from the battle, might have 
had to fight her own beast too, if love for Dennis had not 
saved her, and indeed she loved him still, and loving him as 
she did, yet she had fallen in love^-why not ? Had she not 
loved him with all her heart ? Yes — but to such a woman 
as Bam, change was imperative, stagnation impossible, 
and when he had come to a full-stop, she had gone on — 
that was all. Her needs were not vulgar ones, and some- 
times a great rebellion would rise up in her, and her 
heart, wronged and cheated of its birthright of love, 
would cry out passionately, though was not the fault in 
herself, in that almost animal love of being petted and 
appreciated, that in vain she had tried to scourge out of 
herself, all her life ? 

She felt herself a miserable parasitical creature, of no 
spirit whatever, and of no sense, for what was the use of 
being angry with Dennis 7 A man can't give what is not in 
him, but the submissive attitude of waiting for what 
he forgot to give, did not suit Bam at all. She grew 
impatient if the crumbs were too long withheld, and some- 
times it seemed to her that with his slack ways, " too 
late, too late," was written on mile-stones all along the 
road of his life, and she began to understand how many a 
woman who really loves her husband, in a mood of fiery 
revolt, throws herself away on the man who loves her. 

It did not occur to Dennis that it was irritating to be 
looked at as if one were a vacuum, and to hardly get a 
reply to a question that one had asked the day before 
yesterday. He liked to see her gay (so long as he was 
not asked to contribute anything towards that state of 
mind — hapinness with most wives is entirely of their own 
manufa<5lure), but lately there had come a coldness be- 
tween them, and to Bam it seemed that the old state 
of things was recommencing, and the gulf widening 
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daily. He was coining to think of her as an unreasonable 
woman — what more on earth did she want ? he asked 
Heaven, protestingly. 

Perhaps he obje<5led silently to other things, and saw 
too late that his wife's intimacy with Gregory was a mis- 
take, for somehow the old amicable intimacy between the 
two families had dropped, and he never went to see his 
elephantine lady-love, much to her disappointment. He 
pleaded in excuse that he "went nowhere, and when one 
day, Gregory, angry for Bam's sake that she always went 
out alone, and with that lop-sided feeling which every 
true woman knows whose husband never shows up with 
her, purposely alluded to his own enforced attendance on 
his wife, Dennis quickly shewed that he very keenly re- 
sented such a liberty being taken, and a coldness ensued. 
Like most men of unconsciously selfish disposition, Dennis 
regarded his methods with women as singularly success- 
ful, if drastic ; and, indeed, Gregory would sometimes 
muse grimly on the faiil that the better you treat a 
woman, the worse she treats you, and vice-versa. 

Gregory knew that Bam suffered, was unhappy ; and he 
deliberately put himself on one side, and as he had help- 
ed and comforted her in the past, so he helped and com- 
forted her now. Many restless hours came to her during 
those years as Clive grew up, and so it seemed to her, 
away from her, when she would ask herself, had she 
really lost the power to be happy ? For that capacity 
once scourged away is sometimes shy to return, and she 
had suffered more than she knew, and it is often better to 
give in to fate than to defy it. 

And yet, to those in whom the fighting instinct is 
strong, life loses its zest when they have nothing to 6ght 
for, or with. Suicides committed from intolerance at 
vile and hateful surroundings are rare, the healthy spirit 
of revolt and disgust keeps the mind sane, it is too much 
luxury that relaxes the mental fibre, the artificialities of 
life that depress and disgust one, and sometimes Bam 
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said to herself that but for Nature she would be without 
hope. 

Gregory had expetfled this phase ; he remembered 
Sue's gibing words, " She'll howl for something fresh," 
but he understood that restless energy which went far to 
prove her right in affirmiDg that as a man she might have 
done something good. Her surroundings mattered little, 
she mastered, or became a part of them, she was just the 
same Bam as in her attic, where she had worked while be 
talked ; but there soared above all the searching, eager 
spirit that reached out everywhere, and would bind itself 
to nothing, yet, however fsa it wandered, always came 
back to Love as the chief good of all. 

Perhaps her highly strung nerves were at the bottom 
of some of her unrest ; her iucapai'ity, for all her look of 
health, of prolonged sleep : and her habit of taking in 
vividly what passed around her, and of living an imagina- 
tive life side by side with her real one, in a sense wore her 
out, but sometimes despair unconsciously looked out of 
her eyes at Gregory, but met none in his ; be knew what 
he knew of himself, but no cry or word was ever wrung 
from him, yet he was infinitely more in need of comfort 
than she, and their friendship did not make for hin> as 
for her. 



Gregory had come to know her well now ; the temper 
that a mere word, or chance accident would kindle to a 
flame ; the bitter tongue, the head that so often blun- 
dered, the hot, passionate heart that cried out so fiercely, 
yet was incapable of conceiving, or carrying out a wicked, 
or ignoble acft ; the little vein of hardness, branded into 
her by one indelible lesson from man, and he but loved 
her the better for all her faults ; he only wished that she 
bad more ; she was much too good to please him, as he 
often told her. With him she was careless wbetha 
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she shewed the good or the ill side of her nature, took no 
pains to appear all that he most wished her to be ; be- 
side him site let the mask drop, and her high spirits flag; 
and for a woman to let a man know her heart so inti- 
mately, to let him see all of it save the corner kept for 
himself, is almost like the intimacy of married life, disil- 
lusioning, disappointing, and that love must be a very 
real one that survives it. Often Bam must have offended 
his taste, wearied him with trivialities, for that is one of 
the inevitable things of life — that the lesson of cruelty 
some one has taught us, we take out of some other person 
— we are pitiless as some one has been pitiless to us, and 
SO the wheel of human torture for ever and ever goes 
round. 

She was often odious to him, but there are moments in 
most women's lives when to be detestable is their only 
refuge against themselves, and others — when if they were 
DOt so, they would slay, or sin, or die. 

But imperious as his will was, and haughty his natural 
temper, he never gave her back unkindness for unkind- 
ness, or even one careless word ; in her bad moods, as in 
her good ones, he understood her through and through, 
that it was the incessant revolt of her temperament 
against the coaditions of her inner life, that made her 
restive and rebellious, that had developed in her those 
dangerous signs with which he had now learned to reckon. 
He knew well enough what that want in her life was, he 
was able to gauge it by the one in his own. He bad in- 
tellect, fame, success, wife, children, position, and she on 
her side had in some respects even more than he, yet 
something had been missing all through, what that some- 
thing was, he did uot know till he had met her; yet 
Dennis had known how to win, and he had known how 
to keep her — two no such mean achievements after all. 

It might have made her kinder had she realized the 
possibility of elements of change in his love, but she never 
thought about it, and as a matter of fa<5t there were none. 
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The pink and white blossom miraculously sterilized, frozen 
permanently in its fresh colours, and which is never 
suffered to become fruit, to be coveted, eaten, or left to 
rot, is an imperishable thing, it can never die, for decay is 
not in it ; and happy those who are able to crystalize love 
at that exquisite stage in courtship when everything is 
hoped for and nothing realized. 

"You don't want your friends when you are in the 
right," Bam said to him one day, when she had been more 
than usually capricious, " but when you are utterly and 
hopelessly in the wrong." And she was in the wrong now, 
knew that she was not really noble, or really good ; if she 
had been so, she would have cut short this perilous inti- 
macy that gave salt, glamour, and passion to her life, 
she could not give it up, this long, sweet, ever delicate 
stage of courtship by a past master of the art in a life 
where love indeed, but no other courtship came. 

And now in the sixth year of their friendship, one day 
in June, Bam was thinking of Gregory, and of how long 
it was since she had seen him last, as she paced up and 
down her drawing-room with Rose's baby in her arms, 
whom she stole whenever she could get a spare hour, for 
it filled up a little of the hollow that Clive's rapid grow- 
ing up had left in her heart. Rose regarded her son 
doubtfully, and was really too young to be a mother (though 
some women, however old, never learn the trick), and now, 
plunged in all the bewildering delights of a second season, 
was very glad that Bam should take the baby in hand, 
though she marvelled considerably at her taste. 

The " Queen of Spades " and Chris were a very cheery 
young couple, and romped constantly in and out of the 
house in Brook Street, and frivolled, and enjoyed every- 
thing, full of health and spirits, and sometimes Bam won- 
dered if he remembered that poor, middle-aged " Freak " ; 
but to-day had wiped out yesterday with a clean sponge, 
for Chris was of that sort upon whom digestion waits, 
while Rose Yelloly, who had neither her sister's vitality, 
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Dor her pride, aod power of resistaDce, but was none the 
worse on that account, being very sweet, and possessed of 
those looks that are mere prettiness in the girl, but beauty 
is a married woman, bid fair to keep Chris's afFe(5tions 
for a long time yet. 

As Bam paced to aod fro with her light, free step, the 
baby's downy head pressed close to her breast, she 
thought of that enforced march upon which Gregory had 
taken her, that at the time so angered and hurt her, yet 
had not in any way altered their usual relations. She 
had simply ignored his mistake, just as one overlooks the 
outbreak of a passionate, over-tired child. They had too 
many interests in common, were too inextricably bound 
up in their schemes of charity to part company after all 
these years of good-fellowship, yet that incident, or so it 
seemed to her, had been the high-water mark of his 
selfish passion for her, and from that moment, self began 
to recede, and gradually he came to recognize the 
necessity for her happiness, not his own. Yet, though he 
deserved all honour, and stubbornly hid his inoei 
struggles, he was far &om having successfully trans- 
formed his human passion into the subtle, exquisite 
&agance of spiritual love. The years were drilling into 
his heart the lesson she had tried to teach him all too 
suddenly — and had failed ; she too was learning the lesson 
of how good a man can be ; she had done the thing that 
had seemed impossible, or so she thought. 

A door opened behind her, and without turning, she 
knew who it was that had entered, but still she continu- 
ed her march, so that when she turned, the two had 
leisure to judge of each other's looks as they moved to 
meet each other. 

" He has been ill," thought Bam, though his face at 
that moment was startled, even angry, as he stared at 
what she bore in her arms. He had not seen Bam for 
months, and for once he had not stopped to think, and 
there was positive hatred in the suddenly arrested gaze he 
turned on the unconscious child. 
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Bam coloured, then laughed, and put out ber haad, 
which he took coldly. 

" Rose's baby," she said. " I don't think I shall ever 
be really happy till I am a grandmother — I shall teach 
Clive's children every sinful trick under the sun, and in 
the end be forbidden the house ! " 

He had recovered himself by now, realizing the absur- 
dity of his thoughts, but when they sat down. Bam won- 
dered if it was the green of the brocade cushion at his 
back that made him look so very, very wan. 

" You have negleifled me shamefully," she said, happily, 
and it angered him that a little bundle of clothes like that, 
could bring a look to her face that he could not, and he 
thought that perhaps the real lack, the want in her hfe 
was of little children, something to love, and to love her. 
" Isn't he a splendid little chap ? " 

Gregory leaned over to look, and held out a finger, 
over which the baby's tiny ones instantly closed, for 
he loved children passionately too, but at that moment 
he stood outside of his own personality, and surveyed 
the group of himself. Bam, and the child as other than 
what they really were. 

" I have been — busy," he said a little unsteadily, " and 
twice you were out when I called. My wife," he used 
the word deliberately to destroy the obsession that Bam 
was kis wife, this child their child, "says you have en- 
tirely forgotten her — she has not seen you any more than 
1 have done, for months. 

" I have been lazy," admitted Bam as the baby let go 
of Gregory's finger, and opened eyes blue as Chris's own, 
and then came a knock at the door, and the typically 
smart nurse who is one of the privileges of a first baby, 
appeared to claim her charge, and carry him home. 

Bam parted with him reluctantly, and came back slow- 
ly to Gregory, who sat motionless among the pillows, and 
something unusual. Inelastic in his attitude, struck on her 
painfully. Something had come to him, or left him, dur- 
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ing those past months, and aged him strangely, and in the 
few steps she took to his side, the flashing thought came 
to her, that of late his name had stood out less persistently 
than formerly, it was as if the genius that fed the flame 
of his great reputation had flickered ; she seemed to see 
the man touched with the black wand of sorrow, disaster, 
and her heart stood still with fear and pain. And yet he 
knew, had known for sometime past, that a third factor 
had been imported into the game they two were playing, 
a hctor that was stronger than either, and whose name is 
the antithesis of love, and life, and joy .... 

He had reckoned on playing the game out to the end 
without interference (he had not thought of Death as 
meddler, though he had calculated all other odds) : it had 
been his will-power against Barn's, his persistence against 
her resistance, and he thought he had once or twice seen 
in her an impulse to turn to him, just for rest ; a longing 
to repose her weakness on his strength ; to give up the 
struggle that was always waging within her, as to which 
she loved best, Dennis or he, and he would not have been 
a man if he had not decided that point in preference of 
himself. He had done much good in his life, he had 
asked very little for himself personally, perhaps that was 
why, when he stooped to be human, and fency a thing 
very much, the man's sense of justice, of the balance of 
Nature's laws, told him that he had a right to take it, and 
by every law, human and divine, he told himself dogged- 
ly he had a right to Bam, and that his right now was 
greater than ever. 

" What is it ? " she said, below her breath, but he af- 
feifled not to understand her, and with his lips tight locked 
on his own troubles, enquired eagerly as to what she had 
been doing since he saw her last. They spoke of their 
chanty schemes, and compared notes, and incidentally he 
thought that she must have been negleifting to read the 
newspapers, as she had evidently had no suspicion that 
he had been dangerously il! for two out of the four months 
since last be had seen her. 
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He did Qot tell her, and leaned back, enjoying the luxury 
of looking at her io her white gowo, with its deep yellow 
laces that curved away from hei throat, and left it bare, 
and presently their eyes met, and she smiled in the way 
a woman does when she looks at something she greatly 
values. 

" I miss Sue," she said, " the cross old Duke is an un- 
conscionable time a-dying. And I have missed you," 
she added gently, " and if I were Mrs. Gregory, I would 
take you right away out of England to-morrow where 
you could not hear of a brief for a least six months. 

" I was only fancying you as my wife a few minutes 
ago," he said. " Could you be happy ? " 

" If I were a free woman to morrow," she said quietly, 
"and you were free also, I would not be your wife, 
Gregory Strange." 

" Why ? " 

" Because you would suspeA me. You would put 
yourself in Dennis' place, and suppose that every man I 
spoke to was a Gregory— and I should suspe<5l every 
woman you admired of being a Bam Wildfire." 

He shook bis bead. 

" There is only one Bam Escott," he said, and she 
started. " And maid or wife, no place on earth could 
hide you from me. I would ransack heaven and hell, but 
I would find you. ' O ! that we two were maying 1'" he 
cried, passionately, with a world of baulked passion in his 
voice, and the cry startled her, she did not know bow 
that exquisite love-song had found an echo in his unsatis- 
fied heart long before he had ever known her, and now 
the want, the haunting despair of it, seldom left him. 

" And then," she said hurriedly, for somehow senti- 
ment in him shocked her, " bow would two persons of 
such strong individuality as you and I get on together ? 
We should not hit it>— and there's my horrid temper — we 
should fight, and each want our own way — and both be 
disillusioned over again." 
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But Gr^ory had no such fears and said so. Hand in 
hand, lovers and comrades, they would step out blithely 
to meet good fortune or ill. " But, indeed," Bam went 
on, and her voice sank a little, " I should be jealous. O I 
you know how to get the length of every woman's foot." 

He looked down with a smile at her little arched instep, 
that did not show naked through a lace stocking, and 
said: 

" But yours — there is no length in it At all to speak of." 

" What a lot of praiftice," she said, mischievously, and 
stopped, for he was in no mood for mischief that day. 
Instead, he closed his eyes that he might not see her, as 
what she could never be to him — this woman, who physi- 
cally, morally, and intelle<flually appealed to his exai5ting 
taste, was in every way fitted to be his mate and equal ; 
and whom he would have wished to see lead the highest 
life she was capable of leading, with fullest scope for 
every faculty of her mind, and rich, emotional nature. 

" I think I should like to be dominated," said Bam, 
thinldng aloud, as she often did with Gregory, " by the 
r^ht man in the right way. It would be such a rest. A 
woman never knows real independence till she has a man 
who cares enough about her to master her — who is a 

genuine friend, and a good pal 1 with such a friend 

as that one coiild face life, death, the devil, and eternity I " 

" Andwbycould not alover be an equally good friend?" 
enquired Gregory, but with a note of weariness in his 
voice new to it. 

" I was always an immoderate person," said Bam, " and 
if I had begun, I should never have stopped. That is why 
I never began." 

" One," urged Gregory, " only one," and Bam thought 
of Sue, who had so unwillingly gone the way of her class, 
of its soUiug eSedt on her mind, and even her manners, 
and shivered. To herself it seemed that in her own per- 
son she was fighting the battle of all good women, and 
upon her success or defeat their bte depended. It was 
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just the old story being fought out every day and hour by 
women as hard pressed as she ; whether to take the 
greatest good that life has to offer — and thereby to lose it, 
or deny herself, and so keep it ever fresh, ever bright, for 
she is blind indeed who has not learned that abstention 
from passion is the only means by which to preserve its 
essence. Yet in a woman the intoxication of giving, is 
sometimes stronger even than a man's desire of posses- 
sion, and to such as give royally may belong exultation as 
they cry : 

" Ich habe geaosaea das irdische Gluck, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet." 

If sometimes there were moments when Bam trembled 
(but this was always in Gregory's absence), when she 
knew that one moment of weakness, one mad fit of rebel- 
lion, when Dennis was more than usually absent and 
negleiflful, would imdo her, she thrust the thought aside ; 
she would not listen to those voices that at odd moments 
whispered in her ear, " Where are you going — what are 
you doing ? You are a bad, an infamous woman." 

Yet the attraiftion of like to like is very strong, and 
Nature's laws will range themselves against moral ones, 
and if sometimes Bam shrank in horror from a situation 
she had herself created, she yet knew that she could not 
do without Gregory now ; the moment when she could, 
had passed. Just to see him sitting there, and hear his 
voice, made her supremely happy ; but not for long, in- 
terruption dogged them now as it had not done in the 
atdc ; the sound of voices was heard on the stairs, and 
Gregory sprang up, white and &owning ; he had with 
difficulty stolen this hour, and in vain. 

" Am I never to get you for a moment to myself ? " he 
said impatiently ; then recovering himself, kissed her 
hand tenderly, murmured " My goddess of health, good- 
bye," and disappeared through one door as the " Queen of 
Spades'" charming head was popped round the comer of 
another. 
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A CHARMING figure followed the dark head, and the 
" Queen of Spades" advanced, opening her eyes widely at 
Bam, who sat like a statue, her gaze tixed, as if a bogie 
had reared his ghastly head, and frightened her. 

" Where is the Young Person ?" enquired its mother, 
advancing on tiptoe, and looking apprehensively round ; 
then, with a sigh of relief, kissed her sister, who was 
something less of a stranger than formerly, but not much, 
for the one lived in the deeps of life, the other floated 
gaily over its surface. Yet Bam's high spirits sometimes 
made Rose envious, they were so much better than her 
own. 

Bam explained. Rose immediately fell to talking 
about something much more interesting. 

" You dress so beautifully — ^you might give me some 
hints," she said, as she sat down beside Bam, and 
exclaimed at the costly simplicity of her gown. 

Bam laughed, but it was true that she found a deadly 
&scination in clothes ; it was the one sin to which she 
&ankty owned, it had possibly been one of the secrets of 
her influence over Gregory, for a woman's moods will 
seldom revolt a man, if her frocks and looks do not. 

" It is very simple," she said, " I never mix up my 
colours, and try to match all the way through." 

"Yes— but you don"t put on your neck and shoulders, 
and hair and skin," objeifled Rose, "it's sometb' 
than the mere clothes — it's how you wear the 
then that great knot of hair at the back of you 
other women's curls and things look frivolous 
I suppose it's the colour, and as Chris says, all ] 
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are so good. Dad was quite right, none of us come up to 
you," concluded Rose, who genuinely admired the dis- 
timftion in Bam she herself lacked. 

" You are much prettier than I am, Rose," said Bam, 
absently. 

Rose looked in a mirror near, and shook her head. 

" I don't score as you do," she said, " it's impossible to 
overlook you, even in a crowd. You have the line of 
beauty, and the eye is carried on from point to point, and 
stops at last, supremely satisfied. Other people please 
one a little with their frocks and looks, then Jerk you 
somehow, and the pleasure is gone. And the stamp of 
yourself is on everything — never your dressmaker's." 

" Really, Rose ! " cried Bam, laughing, " you are com- 
ing out. Did you find all that in a book ? " 

" No. My father-in-law was talking about you yester- 
day — saying that sort of thing, and ended up by declaring 
you were a great temptation to his sex ! O yes I I have 
seen men out, stop and stare, and stare at you, earnestly, 
not rudely, as if they found something at last that they 
had been looking for, and could kneel down and worship 
you. Chris says you are just splendid, never to have any 
admirers fooling round after you." 

" O Rose, Rose t " cried Bam, in agony, " don't pick 
up that vile shibboleth, don't let Chris talk to you like 
that — you never must ! " 

" Chris thinks a woman wants a lot of taking care of," 
said Rose, to whom if maternity had given much, it had 
also taken something away. Her face was like a peach 
still, but she was no longer " little," and the mystery, the 
potent charm of the maiden were gone, though the 
delightfully natural manner peculiar to all Roger Escott's 
children was hers in fullest force. 

" Well, there are two sides to everything," said Rose, 
" and Chris declares that the women taking the men about 
— to tea, you know — does them no end of good, and keeps 
them from drinking too many whiskies-and -sodas at their 
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clubs of afterDooDS ! Half of them hate it, of course, but 
it licks them ioto shape. I take Chris somewhere nearly 
every day. What is Dennis about ? " added Rose, with 
her pretty little nose in the air. Does he never go any- 
where with you?" 

"Very seldom. I am merciful, I don't ask him to do 
it often." 

" Then you ought to," said Rose, with youthful ignor- 
ance of the ways of scientific men. " You have brought 
him up very badly ; not half as well as I bring up Chris 1 
How charming your room is," she added, " we have 
nothing in Hill Street like this, and Chiis's ancestral 
halls are just oak, and picftures, and gloom. And you 
never seem to have any trouble ; your eight women man- 
age your house so beautifully, and their livery is so smart, 
and they are io good-looking. Chris declares he'll get 
you to have them all up one day, and he'll be Paris and 
throw the apple — periiaps Venus may be the cook I " 

" I choose them for their good looks ; it makes them 
so much better tempered," said Bam, absently, for she 
was thinking of Gregory, " and it works well, having only 
women. Men are upsetting creatures, especially below 
stairs," and then she stopped abruptly, for she never 
sowed her own deep mistrust of man in any young heart. 

" Sir Douglas Strange is a great chum of yours, isn't 
he ? " said Rose, for Chris was loyal, and had not told 
her of Gregory's old attra<ftion for Bam. " It seems 
funny to see you with two old men for your two greatest 
friends — Strange and Paul Faber, you know." 

Bam started and coloured, then she said : 

" But I am old, too, you know — nearly thirty." It 
suddenly flashed through her mind that Gregory was 
fourteen years older than she, and Rose ten years younger 
than herself — naturally they must both seem old fogies to 
Rose. 

" O ! you don't alter a bit," said Rose, " your hair 
may be a shade darker, your skin if possible ^rer, but 
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when I am your age, I shall be hideous, for I shall not 
wear like you do. Sir Douglas looks frightfully ill," she 
went on in her comfortable contralto, vaguely irritating 
to fine ears and starved instindls like Barn's. " They 
say that I-ady Strange is killing him with her ex- 
travagances, that he dares not refuse a brief, or he would 
go to the wall — that he has to do really very odd things 
to keep pace with her wanton waste of money, but that if 
he could go away for some months, he would get well." 

" He is quite well," said Bam, sharply ; there was a 
note of wildness in her voice that Rose did not understand, 
and there was pain in it, but Rose's next words did not 
comfort her. 

" That attack of influenza pulled him down fearfully," 
she said, "and you see he had pneumonia after it. 
Didn't you know ? It was while you were away for a 
month at Easter. But those dark, plain men often look 
ill when they are not ; and he works so frightfully hard." 

" I think he is quite beautiful," said Bam, who was a 
httle pale, as one who had secretly received a hard blow, 
but tried to hide it. So this was why she had seen nothing 
of him for so long — and she had not ever troubled to 
enquire if aught were amiss with him, 

" You always think your friends beautiful, and the 
people you don't Hke, hideous. Look at Lady Susan," 
said Rose, who was very jealous of that lovely lady, and 
indeed as friends, all women, Rose included, to Bam, 
were as milk and water to wine, after Sue. " O ! yes, I 
know you like her much better than me, and yet she is 
not at all good — like you." 

" Sue is a brick," cried Bam, firing up, " the most loyal 
friend, the one perfetftly sincere, truth^l woman I ever 

knew, her fidelity absolute to what she loves " she 

stopped, thinking that even towards what she had not 
loved, Noll, Sue had been perfe<5Uy unselfish. 

But it had been an intense joy to Bam, wbeii one day 
during the past year. Sue had come to her, and putting 
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up both hands to her Deck with a passionate gesture that 
seemed to free a mill-stone from it, had looked in her 
eyes, and cried out, " Free ! " as one who brings tidings 
of great joy. 

And so Bam had got her friend back, she who had been 
the vi<5tim rather than the sinner (other people's sins do 
not mark us deeply, only our own), and not Noll, nor any 
other man would have power to sully Sue's life again. 
Noll had gone with an ill grace, for man is a pendulum 
that swings rythmically back from desire to nausea, and 
back from nausea to desire, it is only when his will-power 
lays a compelling hand upon him, and keeps him station- 
ary, that he attains to the diguity of a god. 

" Does she mind Colonel Bohun's marriage ? " enquired 
Rose, curiously, " it seems incredible, but 1 heard she bad 
absolutely pushed him into a marriage with that great big 
Lady Mary — I met them striding about Bond Street 
yesterday. Chris says there are no dear little girls any- 
where now — they disappeared early in the eighties ! And 
as to her being loyal to you, Bam, why, you are so loyal 
yourself, that if you like a person they might conunit a 
murder, and you only love them the more ; on the other 
hand, if you hated them, their most signal virtues make 
them but the more detestable. You are a dear, but awfully 
bigoted," concluded Rose. 

" Isn't she lovely P " said Bam, with that ungrudging 
admiration she always gave beauty, and indeed she never 
let an opportunity pass to praise Sue. " I always feel 
clumsy near her^like one of those big animals in the Zoo." 

" Chris admires you much the most," said Rose, crossly 
and honestly ; she could not see Sue's attratftion herself. 
" She is too much like a face out of a Beauty Book, with 
those enormous dark eyes, and that tiny mouth." 

" When you can talk half the wit and sense that little 
mouth does, you will be a fortunate person. Rose," said 
Bam, tartly, and the " Queen of Spades" coloured, and got 
up to look at something at a distance. 
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" But are you not a bit of a grumbler to-day ?" added 
Bam, for it seemed that even a butterfly m^bt know a 
pang of envy. 

"Oil am very happy," said Rose, " only I can't make 
other people so, as you do. You never cry," she added, 
half enviously, "/ do — but it's generally temper, and 
Chris says its want of pluck." 

" O I you silly child I " cried Bam, whose own heart 
was aching hard, " what have you to cry about ? " She 
was thinking that beyond a certain point, one can't suffer ; 
listen to your sobs — they only sound half way— because 
your heart is broken half way — you can never get at 
those lower deeps again ; but one must have sufiered a 
very great deal before God sets a limit, and says, " Thus 
far, and no farther ! " 

'■ And you are really a great swell, Rose — you have 
married into one of the best, and oldest families in 
England — and your father-in-law is perfe<flly sweet to you 
— while / am only the wife of an analytical chemist, 
who has made a trade success. And you've got a dear 
little mite at home — my boy will soon be a man." 

" But he adores you," said Rose, " you may lose him 
for a bit, but he'll come back I " 

" Only I want my own little child," said Bam, rest- 
lessly, for somehow she felt shaken to the very founda- 
tions of her being that afternoon, Gregory's looks, and 
Rose's sinister explanation of them had been as the 
rushing in of many waters on her soul. 

" Chris is late," said Rose, looking at her watch, " a 
quarter to six. We meant to get in a lot of calls — you 
never leave cards. Bam — how do you get out of it ? " 

" Well, each of us has only one life to live, and you 
must either submit to waste the whole of it, in visiting 
and receiving people you don't care twopence about, or 
you must be rude, and cut them all — and live your own 
life, as you have every right to, I can't even remember 
the faces of the people ; they sometimes interest me while 
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I am talking to them, but when next we meet their features 
are absolutely new. I am always so thankful when their 
teeth stick out, or they have some defoimity by which I 
can recoiled^ them ! " 

" Only they always remember you," said Rose, " you've 
got an awful knack of snuffing out every Other woman 
who comes near you. But about paying visits, it doesn't 
do to drop out of everything," she added sagely, for like 
most provincials fresh to town, that rosy Dead Sea apple 
of social ambition which had never tempted Bam, 
possessed decided attractions for Rose. 

" ! there's Chris ! " she added, rosy with joy as at 
that moment the cheerful rattle of a stick sounded on the 
door. 

" Where is my 'Queen of Spades?'" cried the handsome 
young man, entering impetuously, and kissing her first 
(Bam liked him for that), then Bam, with whom he was 
always the best of friends ; Rose never kissed Dennis, but 
that was another pair of shoes altogether. Then be sat 
down with his " Queen " on his knee, and Bam smiled, for 
they were just two happy children, and Chris was a 
delightful person, with his clean, gay, good looks. Bam 
looked at the pair with envy ; to be young like that, to 
love, and to be loved, and never to have had youi nerve 
broken, to fear nothing, how glorious it must be ! 

" You look as chippy," remarked Chris, solicitously 
to Bam, " as Bond Street on a Saturday afternoon. What 
is the matter ? " 

" Is Gregory so ill ? " she said, with the direiflness she 
always showed about what she felt, the straight path, 
even if it covered bogs, and floods, and precipices, comes 
out so much cleaner in the long run. 

" I am afraid he is," he said, reluiflantly, " seeing him 
as often as you do, you don't notice it like those who see 
him seldom. I find him greatly altered." 

He did not look at Bam as be spoke, be understood her 
so much better than Rose did. 
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" When are you going to write another book ? " he 
said, cheerily, for Rose had been let into the secret — and 
forgotten it. " But ia any case your writing is too clean 
(for a woman) to make a trade success. For that, you 
must mix three-parts dirt with one-third religion — heaps 
of dirt, mind — it's only very ill-regulated people like you 
and I, who don't like nastiness — mix well with a smatter- 
ing (all wrong) of popular science, garnish with my class, 
which the author has never met, and never will — (she des- 
cribes life from the standpoint of a housemaid whose 
dream of luxury is to sup at the Savoy) — season with 
scurrilous personalities and sauce spiteful, serve on gold 
plate, mounted on red velvet, and the uneducated pubUc 
(quite distinifl from the educated one) will shriek : ' Pro- 
digious ! ' and holloa for more ! " 

" Yes," said Bam, absently, " it's very funny, I gave 
one of those books to Dennis to look at — and he roared 
at the science — it's all perfeiilly wrong ! But the public 
is always intensely interested in what it does not under- 
stand, and so can't possibly bowl out its ignorant teachers. 
And still we have our scholarly Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and Mrs. Clifford." 

But she spoke without interest, and again Chris tried 
to create a diversion. 

" More fighting going on abroad," he said, abruptly 
changing the subjeift, " but what can a fellow do in the 
Guards? And Rose here will not let me exchange." 

" He shan't go and be shot at, he shan't," said Rose, 
as she finally twisted his fair moustache, before getting off 
his knee, and they were still arguing the point with great 
keenness, when at last they took themselves away, and 
Bam was left sitting alone, but not for long. 

Suddenly she rose, went up to her room, and having 
locked the door, drew out from a hiding-place unknown to 
her maid, an old faded lag of a tea-gown on which the 
pink and yellow roses still faintly bloomed, and the sight, 
and the touch of it, brought vividly before her eyes that 
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scene in the attic . . . she seemed to see Gregory on his 
knees before her, twisting his arms in those faded colours 
about her feet, heard the passion of his voice, and the 

fury of her own it had been so easy to her 

then she was so sure of herself, so contempt- 
uous of him .... but as she twisted the old rag about 
in her hands, she knew that he was infinitely nearer to 
her now then he had been then — now when every day took 
him further from her . . . for the look on his face that she 
had surprised there that afternoon, would rise up before 
her, and suddenly bowing her head on that blurred ming- 
ling of green, and pink, and yellow, she wept as though 
her heart would break. 

" I shall die long before you," he had said one day— 
when she confided to him her firm conviction that she 
would die before she was forty, would never live to be old 
— the heart can only supply a certain number of beats, 
and she bad used hers up recklessly. That was the only 
mention he ever made of his health, though often they 
had discussed death, of which their dauntless spirits had 
no fear. Only to two people so intensely alive, such bom 
fighters, who would both have exclaimed, " Life is worth 
living, through every grain of it,"— dying is hard work, 
and it would be unbearable to lie still, and have no voice 
in anything, no finger in the pie, and when Bam pressed 
him for his belief as to a hereafter, he would only com- 
mit himself to the certainty that if there were a heaven, 
he would not care about it without her in it. It was 
only the thought of what they ha' ' ' -■ - 

Death at all important, and the 
storey, limited, tenement -house of h 
which was the world of man prior 
into their philosophy ; only perha 
the woman, there was that unspol 
they had altogether missed here, ai 
after, though the presence of an in 
either to expand, to be satisfied, 
Divine arms, 
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Looking back through the years, it seemed to Bam that 
life at the beginning is made up of pleasant saunters, of 
chats, of the enjoyment of the beauty of the world ; there 
is time for cultivating the graces of friendship, of love, of 
leisure ; then gradually the pace grows faster, at Brst we 
have time to bid good-bye, to weep for those who go, but 
sooQ they disappear so rapidly from our eyes, that we have 
barely space to count them, and are hurried on till we 
reach the crest of the hill, areswept over, and down it, and 
in trying to arrest our own pace, we have not breath to 
watch those before us go over the edge, or time to hear 
their cries. . . . and those who tarry, who are suffered to 
linger superfluous on the road, are calloused, and scarcely 
human when they, too, crawl over, having outlived the 
capacity for sorrow as for joy. 

But that Gregory should fall out of the ranks thus 
early, confused and stunned Bam, the man was so keenly 
alive, so highly vitalized, that if a conflitft were inevitable 
between flesh and spirit, it seemed as if the spirit must 
win. And yet— and yet 

She was still sitting with the old rag in her hands when 
Clive knocked at the door, and she let him in. For if he 
no longer ran at her apron-strings, he was as passionately 
devoted to her as ever, knew every shade of her face, 
every tone of her voice, and now, after petting and com- 
forting her in his manly way, be promptly proposed a 
drawing-room entertainment he often gave, with the now 
accomplished French poodle for chief performer. And 
so it happened that the afternoon ended in laughter, for 
where that bit of quicksilver, CUve, was, dullness could 
not be, and later on, he graciously permitted her to assist 
him with his Latin exercise, taking great pains to corretft 
her pronunciation as she did so. 
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" Grief ibould be 
Like joj, nujiBtic, equable, sedate : 

Confiimins, chutenmg, niiing, msking free. 
Strong to coniume small troubles, to cemmeod 

Great thougbts, graTe tbougbts, thoughts lasting to the end." 

Bau went next day to call on Mrs. Gregory, for however 
tittle sympathy there may be between husband and wife, 
the one is bound to know if the other be seriously ill, 
thought she, and she meant to urge her to persuade him 
to go away. But to her vexation she discovered that it 
was Lady Strange's "day," and she found a crowd of 
men-servants standing about, and music going on upstairs, 
and all the pomp and luxury apparent without which 
even a cup of tea could not be dispensed ; and Bam 
sighed as she went up the grand staircase, and thought of 
the unequal war waged between one man's health and 
brain, and all this show, and a vision of Gregory's simple 
tastes, of his content in her attic, rose before her. 

When she could get near Gregory's wife, she found 
that optimistic lady gloriously apparelled as usual, and in 
rude health, the most good-natured creature surely that 
ever wore out the nerves and life of a man of genius. 

" O ! my husband never comes to my parties —he only 
goes to yours," she said, laughing, as Bam glanced round 
as if in search of him, and Bam blushed, and seizing her 
courage, asked if he were really ill, or had only been over- 
working himself ? 

Gregory's wife, having her attention distracted by half- 
a-dozen persons who ail wanted to shake hands with her 
at once, assured Bam hastily that there was nothing 
really the matter ; he had quite got over that influenza 
attack, but he had had a lot of anicious cases lately, and 
been speaking too much in court, he would be all right 
when he took his holiday. 
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"But it's more than a month to that," cried Bam, 
hurried into a tone of despair, " can't he get away now, 
and some one else do his work ?" 

Mrs. Gregory giggled a little ; clearly Bam understood 
nothing about ' briefs,' and if be refused them, how on earth 
thought that worthy woman, were the expenses to go on ? 
But she rather liked Bam for Dennis' sake, though she 
mildly resented his never coming to dine now, and Bam, 
too, had □eg]e<fled her shamefully. 

" And so you won't come to my ' Small and Early ' on 
Friday !" pouted Mrs. Gregory, and her lips being very 
full, it was a pout indeed. 

Bam started. 

" Did I refuse ? " she said, and then remembered that 
she had dose so, with others for the same evening, for 
Gregory was never less to be seen than at a party in his 
own bouse. Suddenly she determined to come, and pro- 
mised his wife to appear, though probably very late, if 
only for half-an-hour, and then she sat down, and listened 
to some exquisite singing (for good music will always 
draw the world, and Lady Strange gave it freely), and tost 
herself in thought. 

Yes — she was very good humoured, Gregory's wife, and 
did not resent his coming to those occasional afternoons 
in which, as Rose pro&nely put it. Bam boiled up all her 
acquaintances, then never saw them again " for ages, 
etc." 

Bam seemed to see him swinging her hand in his before 
everybody, and walking through the many rooms of that 
ground floor which enabled her to give such successful 
parties (most receptions are ruined by the staircase that 
cuts the house in two), and an intense longing seized her 
to see him walk in at his wife's door, she wanted to look 
at him, to assure herself that he was not so ill as she 
feared. 

Her thoughts swerved away from these crowded rooms, 
to her own drawing rooms to which Dennis never came. 
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for his den downstairs contained all lie wanted, and she 
seemed to see them always empty. . . . the bitter thought 
would stab her that if she were sitting here, Gregory's 
wife, he would be absent, and she — would she be receiving 
a Dennis Wildfire ? No, his profession to him was worth 
all the women in the world. And was it fancy that as 
Dennis advanced, Gregory retrograded, not in ability, but 
in prestige and success F Had failing health already 
laid an arresting hand on his greatness, and the degrada- 
tion of the submission of immortal spirit, to perishable 
matter already begun ? 

Bam thrust away the thought, and in an unconscious 
search that had become habitual to her, she glanced round 
the room in search of the Russian, but she was not there, 
and Bam by now felt convinced that the woman really 
wai a Russian, for she never met her anywhere. It 
would have been easy enough to ask Gregory's wife who 
she was, but to Barn's mind that would be the aifl of a 
low-minded sneak. And yet, if this woman had attained 
such prominence in his life as her portrait in his study 
argued, how would she bear to see him ill, and no smallest 
thing done to save him ? 

People came up, and spoke to her, and she roused her- 
self to talk to them ; they would never let her alone 
anywhere, but then, as she always said, they liked to look 
at her clothes, not her, though, perhaps, her bright look 
had something to say to it also. And while she endured 
their gossip, she told herself that she had not known ten 
minutes of real enjoyment out of all the parties she had 
been to that season. 

One of the women who spoke to her was a friend of the 
family, and Bam asked her quietly what she thought of 
Gregory's health. 

" He works too hard," said Mrs. Pomeroy, " but there 
is nothing really wrong. His wife must know it, if there 
were — and she declares there is nothing. He never looked 
as strong as — as you do," she added, looking admiringly 
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at the tints of Barn's skin that were so very, very clean 
and pure. 

" You will have to weed your visiting list before those 
girls grow up, Mrs. Gregory," thought Bam, as she sat 
listening to a glorious tenor. " Half the women in these 
rooms wouldn't be admitted to a decent house in London 
if Queen Victoria held her court, and looked after the 
morals of her subjects." When a bad woman has all the 
pick of the basket, and is better treated than a good one, 
what possible inducement can there be to the weaker sort 
to keep straight ? Even the husbands seem to like it, 
possibly on the assumption that what pleases the lovers 
pleases them also, and the good woman who resists 
temptation is loudly laughed at, and despised for her 
pains. 

In that clamorous whirlpool of blatant self-interest, 
inordinate greediness, of meanest ambition, brazen impu- 
dence, and ingratitude, what flower of modest life could 
find a place ? And yet, though most of these people did 
what they wanted, recognized no law as a bar to their 
desires, they did not look happy and satisfied, as those 
who have obtained the real treasure of life do. Gregory's 
love for her shewed to Bam as a pure and beautiful thing 
beside the venal loves, the undisguised " friendships " 
openly paraded to-day before her eyes, and she did not 
wonder that at first he had mistaken her, since, but for his 
mother, surely he must have reckoned all women as vile. 

" If he were my husband, I would take him away 
bodily," thought Bam, with decision, as she rose to go, 
"and I would live on bread and cheese," she added to 
herself as she went down the staircase, " rather than see 
him plank down his life for all — this." 

As Bam got into her carriage, she saw him alight from 
his brougham, for he had just returned from the Law 
Courts. He did not see her, and went quickly through 
the crowd about his door as if it did not concern him, 
and straight on to his study, and as she drove away, she 
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thought how often it happened thus, that they missed 
each other by a few seconds, that she would leave some 
house just before he arrived, or arrive immediately after 
he had left ; at her own house too, she was frequently out, 
or surrounded by people when he called. 

How stem he had looked, yet not so ill as yesterday, 
how impatient of alt those unlooked-at bodies crowding 
about him as he passed through, he had seen neither the 
extended hand, nor smile, of a pretty woman who looked 
timidly at him, being one of those who were honestly 
afraid of Gregory. Those eyes of his that looked sheer 
through to one's very soul, illumined uncomfortably the 
vacuum, or pretty idols shrined within, but it was just 
that very sternness in which Bam joyed, and that made 
other men's facile amiability so entirely without savour ; 
it always amused Bam to see stupid women shrink away 
from him, but she had never known a bright one do so ; 
he drew out all that was best in any soul he approached, 
but if no best were there, even he could not create it. 

Bam could do nothing to help him, but she found her- 
self looking forward feverishly to that party at his house, 
when unobserved she could watch his face, though this 
did not prevent her giving great consideration to the gown 
in which she would take those silent observations. 

It struck her, as she stood before a mirror at a famous 
couturiire's next day, being laced into an exquisite gar- 
ment that wealth would ensure being finished in miracu- 
lously short time, how very little her life had really 
altered since she put on that linen teagown to make her- 
self fair in Gregory's eyes, how completely unchanged 
their attitude was. Yet Dennis had become faraoxis, 
Clive had sprung up to be a great tall lad, many other 
changes had come . . . she would look her most beautiful 
for that night .... it was like dressing for a bridal, or 

that last dress of all, pure white and she would 

search bis face, and know the truth once for all . . . . 

" But Madame— look I You are alabaster ! " 
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She started at the astonished cry, and looked in the 
mirror, and with the brilliant sunshine flooding her, knew 
that the rococo word was really the only one that 
described the luminous whiteness of her skin, luminous 
in a (lawless foam of dazzling white. 

" And no lovers I " murmured the great artiste with a 
regretful sigh, the suave woman who flourished on cor- 
ruption, and could never get used to the cheques being 
always in Barn's own name, unlike those of the generality 
of her smart clients ! She sighed again when Bam re- 
fused to have her dress cut off from the shoulders — a 
woman of such consummate taste, too, and such shoulders ! 

Bam looked earnestly at herself, then suddenly her face 
changed, and became tender, full of a warm, subtle 
charm that Dennis had often experienced, but Gregory 
never. Always she had kept to those lines of carnaraderie 
laid down by herself, and forborne to tempt him, yet how 
much sweeter she could have been as lover, perhaps he 
knew ! With him, she had always held back the old wild 
impulse to make men love her, that had often intoxicated 
her like stroi^ wine, and Madame transfixed at the 
change in her, murmured to herself, " If she is good, 
with that colouring, with that temperament, it is the aifl 
of U ban Dieu ! " 

Bam threw herself eagerly into the question of some 
detail of her gown, as if on its decision depended some 
great issue of her life. And indeed as the minutiae that 
make perfeiJtion grew under the inspired woman's hands, 
Bam knew that if dear eyes from which the light of life 
was fading were to fall on that snowy triumph, she would 
never care to dress herself exquisitely again, since it was 
for Gregory only that she had latterly troubled to look &ir. 

Dennis declined to give up an orgie in his laboratory in 
order to accompany her, but after she had departed alone 
OB the appointed night, something in her appearance 
vividly recalled to him a certain occasion some years ago, 
when she had gone out to dine, and meet Gregory, but 
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thtH the radiance bad been in ber eyes rather than in her 
eicquisite setting, and his thoughts seemed to be troubling 
ones as at last he betook himself to work. 

Lady Strange's " Small and Early " was, as usual, a 
" Big and Late ; " she was quite as incapable of handing 
even a cup of cold water without magnificence, as Gregory 
was of being anything but simple and distinguished in his 
tastes, and it was a long while before Bam happened upon 
the master of the house, as be had no idea that she was 
coming, and therefore was not on the look-out for ber, 
as usual. 

She had been late in arriving, and presently, as supper 
drafted the greater part of the huge crowd downstairs, 
Bam discovered him talking quietly in a comer to one of 
the cleverest men present, and herself unobserved, was 
able to watch his profile, though that did not tell her 
much. 

" A Man that is Young in yeares, may be old in Houres 
if he have lost no Time. But that happeneth rarely," 
she quoted to herself, for verily this man had lost no time, 
and his supple figure had the look of youth yet. She did 
not even listen to what the man beside her was saying, 
and as the room gradually emptied, Gregory, waking to 
a sense of his duties, turned, saw her, and started violently. 

" You look like an angel come straight from heaven," 
he said, in a low tone, as he took her hand, and held her 
away from him that he might see her better, mystical, 
dazzling* in whitest white ; his voice was strong, joy had 
brought a colour to his cheek, and Barn's heart sprang 
up wildly with relief, and tears rose to her eyes, it was 
so good to see his face light up in that crowd of meaning- 
less masks ; buckler, shield and defence is one true friend. 

" Come downstairs and let me get you s 
said, but Bam declared that angels neve 
his plain duty to take in one or other of 1 
souls who went into society to be fed, nol 
indeed outside the dming-room door, 
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pounced upon him, begged Barn's pardon, and besought 
him to take into the dining-room an old Marchioness who 
atjthat very moment took his hand, and vowed she was 
starving. 
" I won't be a moment," whispered Gregory in that 
eager, half-boyish way be shewed only to those he loved, 
but when he came back, though he had barely been gone 
twenty seconds, Bam, as on a previous occasion, had 
vanished. 

He knew her gift of disappearing, and stood irresolute, 
at imdt, searching the dense crowd, and the grand stair- 
case : she could not have got through that greedy mob 
in so brief a time . . . then by a flashing intuition he 
turned towards the picture-lined corridor (into which the 
Blue Hungarians were fast trooping) leading to his own 
room, and his heart leaped when he foimd her there, 
alone, and standing before the photograph of the Russian. 



Chapter X. 



Grbcorv closed the door softly ; he was very pate as he 
moved towards her. He knew that she had not taken the 
extreme step of seeking him here to took at a woman's 
photograph, and he braced himself grimly to the ordeal 
before him, for she had come to team the truth, and that 
she should not get from him. 

Just as he always knew when she was near, by a sudden 
lightening of the atmosphere, a sense of fteshness and 
colour, so she always felt a stir of life in the air when he 
approached, and now she turned, and faced him silently. 

" You are not ill, Gregory ?" she said, and gravely took 
the dark, strong face, that deliberately withheld its real 
meaning, in her palm, and turning it towards her, looked 
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in it long and earnestly. The eyes met hers, dogged, 
steadfast, worshipping, full of coinage; the courage of 
the man who leads a forlorn hope, who sees the end of 
the passage, and disregards it, for it seemed to him then 
that he could not die ; that such love as he had for this 
woman must make him immortal. 

A great longing seized him to beseech her to give him 
one little space of happiness before he went out into the 
cold and darkness alone, the man in him trembled, and 
the child that is at the back of the strongest man, almost 
betrayed itself .... he upon whom all had leaned, yet 
who had no one to lean on, felt at that moment only a 
deep, overmastering desire to bow himself on her white 
breast and be soothed and comforted .... and she 
fought with herself against the yearning to pet him even 
as the mother who had so adored him might have done, 
for she had for him that sense of strong personal affedlion, 
which, apart ham passion, is the hardest of all to overcome. 

Suddenly she dropped her hand, and covered her eyes 
with it ... . she had got her answer .... she knea 
.... and he knew also that she was struggling hard 
with herself, that for his sake she was resolute not to cry 
out under her pain ... his lips were close to that warm 
whiteness, nested from the chin to the nape of the neck, 
where the great knot of her rich hair rested, and the frag- 
rant womanhood of her, the sweet of her, body, and soul, 
and heart, made him long to devour her, to seize and hold 
her ... he closed his eyes, and there was Death in his 
&ce as she uncovered her own, that looked already as if 
she had passed through a long illness. 

" It is true" . . . she said in a whisper, "Gregory, 
can't I do anything to help you ? " 

" Only to love me, dear," he said gently, " that is the 
one thing in.the world that would make me well." 

She shook her bead sorrowfully, she never argued with 
that obsession of his, all else on earth she might do for 
him save this one thing, 
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"You must go away," she said, with shaking lips, 
" have a real long change — for months and months." 

" And who will do my work ? " he said, quietly. He 
had got a grip of himself by now, it was as if he had seen 
his fighting comrade fall, and he must fight for her, and 
tend her, and every finest, manliest fibre and instindl in 
him was roused to keep her ignorant of his own desperate 
plight. It was but another incident in a life that was 
one long self-sacrifice to others, unrecorded, unregistered 
by himself; it was perhaps partly that he came of as good 
a fighting-stock as Bam, but in that moment he decided 
stoically on his course, and kept unswervingly to it to the 
end. 

" I am perfectly well," he said, " who has been frighten- 
ing you?" 

Silently she looked at his pallid face, at the eyes that 
met hers, sunken, but indomitable, and he knew that the 
he had been in vain. 

" I have been blind and selfish, and a brute not to see 
it before ... I talked so much, I never gave yoti a 
chance to get in a word edgeways about yourself — and 
jrou I you must have known it all the time!" 

But he stubbornly denied this. He was his own 
surgeon, and no one but himself could possibly know 
what he knew about his health. The weather had tried 
him, he said, and he had been a Uttle over-worked, that 
was all. 

His pulses yet throbbed, but he had got full control of 
himself by now . . . and if she would not come to him 
for love, then she never should for pity. God ! what were 
they, these women, that they offered a man affeiftion when 
he starved for love ? For the pride in him was yet un- 
broken, women had always leaned on him, not he on 
them, and he would hold Barn's dear band in his for 
human fellowship on the lonely road stretching out be- 
fore him, and it should give him warm eletflric throbs of 
courage, of love, of help, but he would still guide her 
steps, not she his. 
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" I like you in white," he said, half-absently, " with 
no colour about you save in your tips and hair," then 
looked away from her to her picture, as if comparing 
them. 

" For years you have looked down on me like a guar- 
dian angel," he said, " and now my angel is here," — he 
paused, for he was listening intently, no man alive was 
ever more on the spot than he, and he thought he heard 
the approach of some blunderer who would snatch these 
precious moments from him, in which, in his own room, 
as he had so often longed for her to be, Bam was beside 
him. 

" You have been dissipating too much, and are over- 
tired," he said, and led her to a sofa, placed a cushion at 
her back, fetched a footstool, and planted her little feet 
on it, then sat down beside her, calm, and as usual, " the 
captain of his soul." 

But Bam, once roused to fear, though she had only 
realized half the truth, was not to be so easily quieted. 
Gregory was lying to her, to save her pain ; well, she 
could lie, too, and if a man's bravery make a woman's 
pluck shrink into nothing, still she can always help a 
httle the man who has helped her much, and as just now 
Gregory had taken his resolve, so now she took hers, 
She had been utterly selfish, thinking only of herself, and 
blind to the change in him, prattling her banalities, 
drawing on his strength for sympathy, dressing herself up 
to please sombre eyes in which the vitality was being 
slowly quenched, and it came back on her now, how 
wearily he had sometimes sat and listened, how im- 
perceptibly he had changed from the masterful, dominant 
man he had once been .... 

Well, she would cheer him, and think for him, as he 
had always thought for her. They two would always be 
meeting, crossing, fighting Fate at long odds, but they 
must always do the right thing, the true thing to the 
end : they had always tried to live up to the highest in 
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them, and they would still do it, but human pain and 
pity pressed her hard, and he knew it . . . the mere 
physical longing to cling to that vitality, and warmth, 
and colour was bard to subdue ; this woman who fulfilled 
bis every dream of beauty, and goodness, and courage, 
which had only deepened and strengthened with the years, 
in whom the ebullience and efTervescence of youth had 
passed, leaving only the strong, rich wine behind, was 
hard to fight, yet he gave no outward sign save that 
slight withdrawing of the lips that with him betokened 
strong emotion. 

A girl pushed the door open, looked in, then, with a 
roan at her heels, and a subdued lai^h, retreated. But 
she left the door wide, and through it came an enravisb- 
ing burst of music from the Blue Hungarians, furnished 
by Gregory's wife for the deleiflation of those who supped, 
and who made an efieiftual barricade (save to that modem 
girl) between this room and the rest of the house. 

Bam had an extraordinary sensitiveness to musical 
sound, she was almost as susceptible to it as the unhappy, 
partly-deaf to whom music is often poignant pain .... 
strangely enough the street music of a piano-organ moved 
her most .... then her heart swelled, something rose 
in her throat, a wave of passionate p>ain and emotion would 
sweep over her, bearing on its crest every sorrow she had 
ever known, pity for every soul that suffered, and the tears 
would rush to her eyes, and for the moment completely 
deprive her of self-mastery- 

And there, in that quiet room, instinifl with Gregory's 
personality, the perfume of flowers, and the music and 
pity wove themselves into one exquisite sensation that 
was nearer the love he coveted than it had ever been 
before .... and as she listened she saw the future, 
knew that one day sbe would be listening to this music, 
and vibrating to it with agony, for he would be gone. 
Something, not love, nor tears, nor pain, but all three, 
came into her eyes as she looked at him, and a brief road 
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loDgiog to make him happy, if only for a little, swept over 
her, and almost swayed her head down to bis breast. 

How can we promise ourselves that we will be thus 
and thus ? Our mental balance may be so weakened by 
illness, or suffering and pity, that we are pratflically in- 
sane ; so that suicide seems emphatically the right thing 
to the man whose mental balance is overthrown, and a 
woman's ruin be brought about by a divinest impulse of 
self-sacrifice to what she loves. 

Did Gregory feel that one, that only impulse of waver- 
ing towards him that Bam in all those years ever knew 7 
No ; his eyes were closed, his white lips parted ; he did 
not hear the music that Bam heard ; through brain, and 
heart, and soul the passionate cry was ringing : 

" O ! that we tuio were maying I . . . 
O I that nre two were laying 

Under the churchyard sod ! 
With our limbs at rest 
On the green earth's breast. 

And our soals at home with God. with God. 

And our souls at home with God ! " 

He opened his eyes suddenly, and looked at her. 

" How exquisite you are," he said, and touched gently 
a gossamer fold, a lace, the looped pearls at her waist, 
no whiter than the £ace in which her eyes burned like 
stars. " And this room will be home to me now — now 
that you have sat here with me in it." Bam stripped off 
the glove, and put her hand in his ; involuntarily they 
leaned their brows together, and for a few brief moments he 
let himself drift, accepted the solace of a comfort that 
was the sweeter for being so rare — so had his mother 
soothed him when a boy, she who had understood him in 
every high-strimg fibre of his nature, whose strong, 
mother-clasp seemed to be on his thin hand now. To 
Bam, at least, the full sweetness of renunciation was 
brought home then. ... for if beautiful is the fulfilment 
of love, beautiful also is the winnowing of it to a pure 
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flame that endures for ever . . . grave and tender were 
their faces, each thinking of, trying to spare the other as 
comrades may, who know that all too soon they will be 
divided, though 'to the one who is left behind, is the 
grieving, not to him who goes. With her hand fast 
lacked in his, Gregory knew at last bow near and dear he 
was to the woman who had worsted him in the greatest 
battle of his life, a defeat for which he would thank God 
before he had done, but not then . . . not then . . . 
did the bitterness of his lot press him hard to-night, 
though no word, no murmur would ever fall from his 
lips ? He was so full of life, of energy, of work (not the 
work that he loved, for he loved all work), he enjoyed 
life so keenly, he was so ardent a fighter, ever pressing 
forward in the van of current events, and now, barely in 
the prime of his years, he was to be unhorsed in life's 
battle, to be thrust aside as a bit of lumber, out of that 
throbbing thoroughfare in which the living walked, and 
the intercommunity of which he so passionately loved. 
It struck him how frightful it was to have a gay, fresh, 
unsatisfied spirit, and to be dying, without growing 
old. Neither he nor Bam had really known happiness — 
never could till the divorced halves came together, and 
now Death was racing him, and not merely Barn's will, 
yet for all his hurry, as a man who is suddenly called 
upon to make up his accounts when he expetf^ed long 
credit, he had always found time for her, would find it still, 
and this stolen half-hour with her, snatched in the very 
teeth of a noisy crowd was heaven to him, though to her 
it seemed as if she had been at great pains to deck her- 
self, not for a merry-making, but a bridal, aye, and never 
in all her Ufe had she looked so beautiful as then. 

" Remember I am well, perfectly well," he said, as 
they drew apart, and somehow it broke her down, and 
she got up, and moved away blindly, not seeing or know- 
ing where her feet took her. 

" If I were a free woman," she said, " I would talie 
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you away — I would not care for the world, your wife, any 
one — I would save you . . . some day," she added with 
wan lips, " we shall be glad that we had this — this little 
half-hour together, and now we must go hack to the 
others." 

He could not see her face as she stumbled towards the 
door, but through her brain was running poor Beatrice's 
words to her mother as she went to her doom, 

" Mother, let us bind up one another'i hair, 
We shall not do it any more." ■ . . 

For a few seconds he did not answer, be was battling 
with the longing to take her in his arms, when suddenly 
she turned, and he was glad that he had not dared, for 
lovG, as interpreted by her eyes was a glorious thing, and 
base he was not, that he should bring shame upon it. 
Her words came back to him, " It shall never be spoiled, 
or muddied ..." 

" Let me go first," he said, jealous as he always was in 
everything that concerned her good name. " I saw 
Yelloly just now, 1 wilt send him here — as she watched him 
go it seemed to her to prefigure that last parting of all, 
when he should go, and not return. 

For a while Bam stood motionless, looking down at the 
ground, then turned, and went swiftly over to the Russian's 
portrait , with for the first time a throb of jealousy piercing 
her heart. 

" And you," she said, aloud and angrily, " what will 
you do without him ? " 
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Chapter XI. 



Than he'll lake notice of. !□ ereiy path 

He treads down that which doth befriead him. 

When sicknea makes bjm pale and wao 

Oh migblr Lan I Man U One world and hath 

Another to attend bJm." 

It seemed a part of the inextricable mingling of these 
two men's lives in relation to herself, that Gregory's 
health should suddenly sink into insignificance beside an 
accident that befel Dennis, bidding foir to remove him 
to a region where scientific experiments, and vulgar 
aniline dyes are unknown. For only two days after 
Mrs. Gregory's " Small and Early," Bam woke at four 
o'clock on a glorious summer morning to find Dennis 
missing ; he had gone round after dinner over night as 
latterly he often did, to his laboratory, a barn-like apart- 
ment over a manufaiftory in a by-street near at hand, 
and to which Bam possessed a duplicate key. She had 
insisted on this, as she had always dreaded his blowing 
himself into samples over his fearsome praiftices, and 
now instinift told her that the inevitable accident common 
to most laboratories had happened, and she dressed her- 
self swiftly, not thinking it necessary to waken anyone in 
the house. 

But when she got out into the street, she ran at the top 
of her speed to the place, which at that hour was perfe^y 
silent, and without a vestige of life anywhere visible, and 
she chmbed the dirty stairs without a pause for breath, 
opening the laboratory door only to find the room appar- 
ently empty. But suddenly she heard . . . and advancing, 
she found Dennis lying on the ground in a state of deep 
insensibiUty, open-eyed, with dilated pupils, and breathing 
noisily, with blood issuing from his ears and nostrils. 
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Beside him on the ground lay the cause of the catastro- 
phe — the enormous green glass bottle, against which Paul 
Faber had warned him, and which, Id smashing his skull, 
had itself escaped injury ; for, falling from a height (the 
shelf on which it had stood hard by, was torn away by its 
weight), it must have struck him as he stooped over the 
table immediately beneath it. 

" Dennis ! Dennis I" she whispered, as she knelt beside 
him, and kissed the poor uncoascious face, and shuddered 
at the pool of blood beneath his head, for how long had 
he lain thus, helpless, perhaps dying ? Probably through 
atl the hours of the night which she had peacefully slept 
away ; but he was living still, so there was hope, and she 
nerved herself to be cool and coUetfted, for help must be 
got, and quickly. There flashed through her mind 
Dennis' words : " If ever I have an accident, I would 
rather have Strange's fingers inside my skull than any 
one else I know," and Barn's resolve was taken on the 
instant, she must fetch Gregory. It seemed cruel to 
leave Dennis here alone, but she stooped, and tenderly 
kissed him, then flew down the stairs, and out into the 
empty street with the Seetness of the wind. 

It was no great distance ; yet, when she saw the great 
sleeping house, and thought of the hour, and her errand 
there, she almost faltered, for was not Gregory ill, and 
did he not need his hard-earned rest ? It seemed a long 
while after the peal that her hand had set clanging, before 
the half-dressed manservant opened the door, and stared 
at her when she asked him to fetch his master, as there 
had been an accident, and he was wanted at once. 

The man did not even know that Gregory had once 
been a great surgeon ; he evidently thought her mad, and 
looked sulky and unwilling to go upstairs on such an 
errand, but when Bam flashed out : " Which is his room ? 
I will call him myself," the man gave way, took her name, 
and passed up the wide staircase, out of sight. 

It took hold of Bam then, as she stood waiting in the 
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hall, how much the woman of his house is to a man, and 
how little, in reality, the one outside . . . upstairs he aad 
bis wife were sleeping ; below an alien was waiting like 
an interloper with a request what she now felt to be out- 



But almost incredibly soon, she saw Gregory in his 
dressing-gown descending the stairs towards her, and as 
be came nearer, in the clear morning light she saw how 
terribly ill he looked : a dying man going to one per- 
chance already dead, and for a moment her heart sick- 
ened, and a deadly faintness seized her . . . was she to 
lose both these men whom she loved, and who loved her ? 

" Is it Clive ? " he said, as if it were perfeifUy natural 
she should be there, and then she told him, and he nodded, 
with a world of comfort in his nod, and without a word 
in answer went back to his room to dress. 

The man submissively showed her into a room, and 
opened the shutters, and she walked to and fro, waiting. 
It had never occured to her that it was a dozen years 
since Gregory had handled a knife ; that he was out of 
practice, and would, probably, have no instruments, and 
be obliged to go to a hospital for what he wanted '. he had 
always been a tower of strength to everybody who leaned 
on him, he had never made a difficulty of the most difficult 
thing in his life. 

It was within four minutes when he fetched her, and 
they went out together into the peerless beauty and clean- 
liness of the July morning, and Gregory's wife — good, 
honest soul, who had not been in bed above a couple of 
hours, turned round on her side, and slept soundly. 

The streets were empty, save for an occasional police- 
man who saluted Gregory, for his face was well known. 
It was not far to the nearest hospital, where Gregory pro- 
cured all he wanted ; be had kept his instruments oiled 
by him for years, and only lately had let them rust, to- 
gether with some other ideals and ambitions that once 
were quick in him. He scribbled a note to an agency for 
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nurses, and asked the house-surgeon to send it at once, 
also to procure an ambulance for the removal of Dennis, 
then, refusing assistance, he joined Bam who was waiting 
for him in the street. 

For the first time he looked keenly at her, as she 
ahnost ran beside him, jealously measuring the signs in 
her face against those she had shewn at realizing his 
danger so recently. Would she have taken such an ex- 
treme step to save him, be asked himself, were he in 
jeopardy ? 

She ran as one who sees something iiightful before her 
at her journey's end, her eyes were stony, and beheld 
only Dennis' blood-stained figure ; once Gregory heard 
her voice whisper as in frozen horror and appeal. "Both?" 

A dumb, fierce resentment against fate seized her, that 
twice within three days she should in spirit see these 
two men whom she loved, go down unto death, and sud- 
denly it pierced her like a sword that she had not been 

true to either, and this was her punishment she 

threw back her head, and, her white face Ufted to the 
morning sky, arraigned Heaven, she had suffered so much, 

and now she was to suffer more all the rest bad 

been imagmation, but life and death, and love and fate, 
were now tossing her in their mighty hands for sport, 
and she set her teeth hard, for if ever she bad wanted 
courage in her life, she wanted it now. 

She thought of Clive, of the blow hanging over his 
bright bead, for the love between him and his father was 
intense. Only yesterday Dennis had told her a story, in 
the telling of which he had broken down, and walked 
away to hide an emotion which had almost frightened her, 
for it showed how deep in his constant heart Clive was. 

The story was of a boy who was a marvellous cricketer, 
and his blind father took great pride in his successes, and 
always attended his matches, and made the onlookers 
describe his boy's play- But suddenly the father died, 
and on the day of his burial, everyone was scandalized to 
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see the sod take part in a great cricket matcli io the neigh- 
bourhood. His mother entreated him not to go, and 
people cried shame on him when he appeared at the head 
of his team, and played more brilliantly than he had ever 
done in his life before. When at last, followed by hostile 
demonstrations, the boy left the field, he turned to his 
companion with quivering lips, and said : " Did I play 
well ? Thank God for that — as for the first time my dear 
old dad saw me play to-day ! " 

He had a heart of gold, Dennis . . . Dennis . . . and 
he was blind to all earthly things now . . . she had not 
been very kind to him lately . . . perhaps she would 
never have a chance of being kind to him again. 

Id the silence of the street, she seemed to hear the Black 
Cow softly coming up with her, it would tread on her heel 
yet .... once she stumbled as she ran, and Gregory's 
strong hand pulled her up ; he, too, was fighting his own 
devils as he walked beside her, of no importance seemingly 
save as an instrument of use that she was taking to the 
man she loved. 

If his sense of justice revolted at the thought that all 
the sacrifice was to be on his side towards het, he gave no 
sign, knowing that if he had, she would not have seen it. 
He had tried to save her pain on account of himself, now 
she was trying to save Dennis throi^h him . . . . O ! the 
irony of it all ! Her fears for him had been mere play, 
this was deadly earnest. It seemed years ago to Gregory 
that she had sat in his study, and been broken-hearted for 
him — his white-robed angel of consolation apparently 
dropped firom heaven. 

Wildfire had scored all the way along, in looks, in 
brains, in wooing and holding the only woman Gregory 
had ever loved, and now, just as she was leaning a little 
towards the man whose time for everything was so short, 
this accident happened, which was bound to bring hus- 
band and wife nearer than before. For something told 
Gregory that Dennis would not die, that be would recover, 
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probably live to be a very old man, as creatures built up 
by habit often do, and Bam would always be to her hus- 
band as a flower to a man who has no sense of scent, and 
his tepid affetilions would take the place of those passions 
and that true comprehension of her that his intellad) had 
inexorably devoured. 

It threw a flood of light on Dennis' neglect of her, that 
a whole night spent at his laboratory was not uncommon 
. . . Gregory himself had been dragged out by bis 
spouse some hours out of the past twenty-four, when he 
only longed to stay at home and rest, for every moment 
was precious to him now. 

They had arrived at their destination, and he said 
"Courage!" as he ran up the stairs before her to the 
laboratory, only to gasp for breath (as nowadays be often 
did) when he got there. He knelt down by Dennis' side, 
and made a rapid examination ; then rose to his feet, and 
stood thinking intently. The jar had broken the bone, 
and driven it into the brain, but it was impossible to say 
if it would be best to trepan, or to leave the man to 
Nature ; there was meningitis and blood poisoning to 
guard against in the former event, and in the latter, 
many an injury as bad as this bad often healed of itself. 
And yet, rapidly summarizing the case, Gregory knew 
that in all probability, if that pressure were not removed, 
Dennis must die, and he was a cool, daring operator, who 
feared nothing, but he thought long and intently, bis 
face bard and stern, then suddenly Bam saw his brow 
relax, and knew that he had decided to risk it— and none 
knew better than he, what that tisk was. 

Not for one moment bad he blenched or hesitated ; yet 
it was precisely in circumstances such as these, that an 
accident in surgery might well have occurred, for a too 
daring attempt to operate on an injured brain by a man 
who had given up praiftising for many years, was a very 
rash adl. But it had not occurred to him to seek other 
help, or to make bis long disuse of the knife, his excuse 
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for declining a great responsibility : when had he ever 
flinched from any genuine claim made upon him ? And 
he did not flinch now. Nor did he try to keep Bam out 
of it ; or spare her ; what he expe<5led, that she gave, 
unquestioningly ; to be strong, to suffice to herself, to 
help him, not to trammel him, that was her one consis- 
tent thought, and she obeyed his orders like a machine. 

The room was a large one, embracing the whole top 
floor, with windows at either end, and Gregory helped 
Bam to clear one of the book -encumbered tables, and to 
place it in a good position and light, for operation ; then 
they lifted the unconscious man on to the table, and on 
another near at hand Gregory ranged his tools, knife, 
forceps, ligatures, trepan, sponges, dressing- needles, and 
sutures, and a bowl of sterilized water. At another one 
washed his hands carefully, then with a brief : " Now ! " 
to Bam, the operation began. 



Chapter XII. 

" There (hall nevsr ba oaa lost good I What wai, ihall live X bafim 
The evil il null, U nought, ia lileuce implyins aouDil. 
What waa good, ikali be good, viCh. for evil, so mach good more . . " 

White and collei5led. Bam watched Gregory make the 
first incision {Jlesk of her flesh, bone of her bone), the 
bone and the flesh of her cried out dumbly under the 
knife ! And so, through the whole operation upon which 
she looked without a tremor, or cry, or groan (for he 
might want some trifling assistance at any moment, and 
she must be ready to give it), Gregory's nerve and calm- 
ness controlled her absolutely, and would have made it 
seem a shameful thing to blench at what she saw. 

Once, her eyes left bis hands, to seek Gregory's face; 
it was strong, intent, but there was in it something of the 
joy of the master-craftsman who discovers that he has 
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not forgotten the use of his beloved tools, even though he 
has not touched them for many years. The consummate 
ease, the masterly way in which he did his work, stirred 
her admiration ; hitherto she had seen but one side of his 
chara<5ter ; now she beheld the man of genius, of a(5tion ; 
and there swelled up from her heart a great pride in him, 
the highest meed a woman can give, and a certainty that 
the issue of the operation would be successful, ran like fire 
through her veins. 

Once, when the worst of the work was done, he 
glanced at her, but he knew how she would look (as he 
would have her look if she were his wife, and he under 
the knife of another man), and all the while there had 
been racing through his veins the thought that he had 
only three more years to live — and he had latterly seen 
himself dying before Dennis — vividly he saw it all, those 
brief years that might be his of heaven with Bam Wild- 
fire, if only Dennis were dead . . . and with these 
thoughts, his hand went quietly, unfalteringly, on with 
bis work ; and, as he closed the last sutures in the wound. 
Bain's mad words were pealing in his ears, hammering 
upon his pulses, " Before God, if I were a free woman, 
I would rather be your mistress, than any other man's 
wife." 

But it was characteristic of him that he never hesi- 
tated, any more than Bam had done at a crucial point of 
her life. NobUsse oblige — neither could, even if he had 
wanted to, lie to his own blood, yet those moments in 
which Gregory knew that he had given Dennis back to 
her, were the severest moments of suffering in his 
life. 

Then a curious thing happened. Dennis suddenly 
opened his eyes, looked full at Bam, and said, in bis ordi- 
nary voice : 

" If anything happens to me, there's something for you 
and CUve in my left trouser pocket," then he closed his 
eyes, and relapsed into insensibility as before. 
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Barn's calm shattered, and the tears streamed down 
her cheeks, for the simple goodness of him, that human 
touch, strong in death, broke her heart. He had for- 
gotten all his riches ; be was poor once more, and he was 
dying, leaving her and Clive unprovided for, and in that 
supreme moment, he had thought only of them, of the 
little be had been able to save for them out of the wreck 
her extravagance had made of his life. 

She bowed her head on that poor, unconscious figure, 
and the curly tangle of her bronze hair, carelessly put 
up that morning, fell over him like a net of sunbeams, 
and in that moment she forgot Gregory, and cleaved to 
her husband body and soul, and was one with him and 
Clive, and his every sin of omission and commission 
against her was washed out clean as though it had never 
been. . . . 

Those tears moved Gregory strangely ; it was the first 
time he had ever seen her weep . . . was it that she 
loved him more or less than Dennis, that her eyes had 
remained dry for him ? He stood looking down upon 
them, at the man's beautiful face, calm, even triumphant, 
not with the awful majesty of Death, for this was life ; at 
Barn's bowed head, and covertly, with her husband's 
body between them ; he lifted a bright tress of her hair to 
his lips. Her pluck, her coolness had not surprised him, 
yet never had he worshipped her, or desired her, more 
than then. It seemed as though she could do nothing 
that would loosen one strand of the love that bound him 
to her, for it was not that she was insensitive to pain and 
horror during the operation ; not the lack, but the 
intensity of ber feeling had kept her dumb and still, with 
set face, and not one quivering muscle in it. Only the 
teeth were tightly clenched, and made the curve of her 
jaw more pronounced : it looked then as it bad done when 
Paul Faber pleaded vainly to her not to ruin Dennis ; as 
it had looked when, in the attic, beside herself with anger, 
she had dragged Gregory to his feet, though he had 
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known how to turn the one hour of humiliation in his life 
to something not far removed from a victory. 

Well, to-day they had gone through an experience to- 
gether .... they had goae sheer down to elemental 
things .... when she looked up, he was busy over the 
instruments, replacing them with swift dexterity in their 
cases, and removing all traces of the operation that had 
been done. 

" I will go and see if the ambulance is here," he said, 
and Bam, left alone, thanked God, humbly, and exulted 
in her treasure, given back into her hands like a helpless 
child to be tended and watched, to have done for it all 
that a woman longs to do for what she loves. Fondly 
she kissed him, and held to her breast one of the long, 
cold, knotted white hands that were so unlike Gregory's 
clever brown ones, but now so busy about him. Then 
her eyes fell absently on a confeiflioner's dusty bag which 
had been wedged in, years before, between two volumes 
on a shelf near, and her mind pounced on it, as at moments 
of high tension the mind will upon trifles, and she won- 
dered why it was there. Suddenly it flashed upon her 
that Dennis, who never thought of his food, was not 
likely to buy cakes with which to refresh himself, but 
stuff of vital necessity — she remembered vaguely how he 
had spoken of his lunch when she questioned him— so, 
while ski bad plenty to eat in her attic, he had been 
quietly starving here on biscuits. 

Once more the tears sprang ; once more she realized all 
the hidden goodness and worth in Dennis, and, feeling 
acutely all her shortcomings towards him, she vowed to 
be a better wife to him if his hfe were spared. And then 
she heard the heavy tramp of feet ascending, and Gregory 
came in, followed by two men carrying something, and 
the work of removing him began. They managed it with 
great care and gentleness, and very soon, Gregory and 
Bam walking on ahead, the little procession was on its 
way to Brook Street, where a startled woman-servant 
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opened the door, fallmg back as they carried her master 
up, and laid him down gently on his own bed. Then 
Gregory took his patient in hand, and Batn undressed bim, 
and obeyed orders (the nurse not having yet arrived); 
but it was not until everything had been done, and a Dote 
despatched to a well-known surgeon, that he sat down by 
the bedside, and began to look about him. 

His keen eyes took in everything ; the snowy whiteness 
with which she loved to surround herself, the purity and 
order that do not always attend the rich, the piifture of 
himself that stood on the toilet-table, side by side with 
Clive and Dennis, why should it not be there indeed, 
since they three mingled in her prayers each night ? 

But Gregory said to himself fiercely that he would not 
have suffered another man's pi(fture to hang in Barn's 
chamber if she were his wife. He was not as quiet as 
Dennis ; the hot rebellious blood would surge up to his 
pallid face, if men looked at Bam too long, or if she 
seemed to look at them . . . but he had little fault to find 
with her; often a forbidden love when unyielded to, 
keeps the heart very pure, and well he knew how pure 
hers was. 

For somehow, in this room, stamped everywhere with 
her own individuality, he realized as he had never quite 
done before, the absolute purity and incorruptibility of 
her mind ; that not prudence, nor lack of love, nor cold- 
ness of temperament had saved her from him, but that she 
simply could not be otherwise than what she was, that 
she had never at any time been within even measureable 
distance of bending to his will. 

It had been an ignoble love at first, light as any other 
London amour in fast society, even when they walked in 
Kensington Gardens, it had been little better, or when he 
made that scene in the attic, but from then onwards, it 
had insensibly become purified, and become the one 
great passion of his life. 

He had always been able to control his thoughts, and 
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be controlled them now. But he was only a man after 
all, with a very strong nature and temper, and though he 
could use all his skill to give Dennis back his life, he 
could Dot bring himself to look on at Barn's devotion to 
him, and the blood rose to his face as he longed 
impatiently for the surgeon to come, and himself be set 
free to depart. 

Bam had gone to warn the servants not to wake Clive, 
and now she came back, and without smoothing her hair, 
or any sign of self- consciousness, sat down beside Gregory 
just as though they were nurse and doctor attending a 
patient in the ward of a hospital, united in one fear, one 
care, one hope, for what they watched. She said to her- 
self that they had come true, those haunting lines — 
" And ifaines opoa the still face on the bed . . . ." 

The l^ht was shining now ; was the morning coming for 
him, the darkness of night for herself and Clive ? Surely 
this was the punishment of her sin, that she could not be 
true to either of the men who loved her .... Gregory 
receded ; she was not even conscious of his presence as he 
sat beside her .... she was praying fiercely : " God ! give 
me his life I Give me this man's life ! I will be good — 
I will be good. . . ." and Gregory knew himself to be less 
than nothing In those strenuous moments .... and 
sometimes, generous though we be, we feel that our love 
has been presumed on, and we have made it, and ourselves 
too cheap, and that is a bitter thought, requiring all our 
pluck and magnanimity to face. 

She did not feel any especial gratitude for what he had 
done, it was merely what she expe<5ted of him ; it was 
only his falling short that could have astonished her. 
But presently her eyes fell on him, and his face jerked her 
thoughts away from Dennis. Were her thoughts and 
anxieties, now and always, to hover between these two 
men, dwell in agony on one or the other ? 

A strange thought came to Gregory then, that her body 
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and its affections must always be Dennis', and the liner 
part of her, her sout, and the spiritual flame of her belong 
to himself . . . that with tiis own death, the inner essence 
of herself would depart also, and all that had been 
wronged and cheated in their lives would come right . . . 

"On earth the broken arc; in the heaven a perfect 
round." 

And Bam was thinking that so closely were their three 
lives knit together, she could almost &ncy herself saying 
to Dennis, if he died after Gregory, and before herself : 
" Give my dear love to Gregory," or to Gregory, if he 
outlived Dennis, and she lingered the last of the three: 
"Give my dear love to Dennis" ■ . for she could not re- 
member how long it was since she had included Gregory 
in her prayers. 

She started violently out of that phantasy, as a nurse 
came into the room, and hurried up to the once celebrated 
surgeon who had resumed his old calling with such effort- 
less skill, but, going away, Gregory turned in the door- 
way, and with one comprehensive glance took in every 
detail of the room ; yes, and B am 's figure (himself already 
forgotten) by the bed. He would never see that room 
again ; — long after he had passed out of their lives. 
Bam and Dennis would occupy it, and laugh, and be 
happy ; for this accident would draw them nearer to- 
gether, and until he died, it would be his lot to look 
on at their felicity. Keenly he felt then, as Bam had 
done while waiting in his hall that morning, that the out- 
sider has no chance. 
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For wmu and wifs. 
TbM'i the iTue patboi ftDd lublima 



Rose Yelloly came in tears (but did not see her sister), 
and Paul Faber in fear, and Sue in warmest sympathy, 
and Bam clung to the woman who was now her real self, 
and how good that best was, do one but Bam knew. 

"Only, of course," said Sue, later, "for the story to 
be artistically right, Dennis should have died. One little 
slip, one tremor of the hand, and you have an accident 
of surgery : and who could blame Gregory Strange ? O ! 
Bam, it was just like you to fetch the man who loves you, 
to save your lawful owner's life " 

Bam frowned. " I got the greatest surgeon there was 
to get," she said, and then she closed her eyes, and turned 
white, for every detail of that operation would rise up 
sometimes, and sicken her, now that excitement did not 
cauterize her nerves. 

" Gregory looks awfully ill himself," said Sue, but Bam 
scarcely listened ; all her thoughts were with that motion- 
less man upstairs, everything and everybody else were 
blotted clean out for the time being ; she must not, she dare 
not think of Gregory now. And Sue looked at her, mar- 
velling that Bam could be so blind as not to see that 
Death had taken a seat at the board, and that Gregory 
was fighting both him, and the woman he loved so un- 
changeably—which would win ? For years had taught 
Sue what Gregory's love really was, and how the story of 
his passion would go on quite unchecked by this recent 
incident, until death wrote " Finis," and closed the book. 
And though she knew that there might be souls of a fine- 
ness and strength to sort out the muddle of life, and live 
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greatly, though she had thought Bam might do it, she had 
not expeifted it of Gregory, aoy more than of Noll. 

But Bam was &r from hlind, only to this woman who 
was so dear to her, she did not give the confideiice she 
refused to all but her own heart. It seemed to her then 
that nothing mattered so long as Dennis recovered, but 
after that . . . after . . . there was Gregory to be 
thought of. Bam suddenly clutched Sue's arm as if she 
were drowning and dared not let it go ; there was a bruise 
there afterwards. " It was horrible," she said in a whisper, 
"the operation , , , Dennis' face . . . the knives . . . 
how can a man be a surgeon, and do such things? I 
never dose my eyes, but every bit of it all comes back." 

" I could never have done it," said Sue, shuddering, 
" stood by, and seen it all. Does Dennis know ! " 
" He knows nothing yet." 

Barn's face had grown older during the past twelve 
hours, those hours in which Gregory had foi^ht for 
Dennis and vanquished death. 

" Good-bye, dearest," said Sue. "You are quite happy 
with your Dennis to fuss over, and nurse, and be good to, 
— a man when he is ill is about as dear to a woman like 
you, as her first baby ! " 

But as she drove away, she meditated on the praiftical 
utility of marriage, and she decided that it gives people 
many chances of learning each other's good points, and 
reversing their bad luck ; unless they happen to be 
Wyldesarts. 

" Gregory will die, and Bam will settle down com- 
fortably with her half-loaf," she thought. " She will by 
slow degrees have all the vitality extra<5led from her by 
his monumental selfishness, but Clive is growing up, and 
after divagations, will realize that one mother is worth all 
the women in the world, and give back to her all that she 
has given out : " and then Sue sighed, for her life must 
always be a thing of shreds and patches. One day she 
would wake up to find herself old, but she would always 
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have Bam aod her dogs, the truest friends, the cleaoest- 
souled companions alive, and thank God ! she had got 
rid of NoU. 

Well, she and Bam had both dipped into life's lottery, 
and drawn blanks, but Sue really exaggerated Barn's soul- 
bankruptcy, for she had always been blind to Dennis' 
sterling qualities, and the plastic sweetness of a nature 
that made him the least troublesome, and satis£a(5lory of 
patients, but though his surgeon had done his work neatly, 
and Dennis made an uninterrupted recovery, Bam went 
through some anxious moments, and it vexed her that 
Gregory so resolutely stayed away. 

One day as she sat beside Dennis in the darkened room, 
watching the face that looked wati and peaked beneath 
its bandies, she saw a question in his eyes, and present- 
ly, very faintly, he asked her who had done the operation 
on him, and all that had happened, for he remembered 
nothing after that crashing blow which felled him to the 
ground. 
" It was Gregory," she said. 

For a while he was silent. He had not been blind, and 
the gift of his life was bitter to him if, in bestowing it 
with one hand, Gregory had stolen Bam from him with 
the other. He lay staring straight before him in that nay 
he had, which gave no clue to his thoughts, and always 
so baffled and confused her. Yet something told her he 
suffered, and suddenly she laid her head down on his 
hand. 

"Dear," she said, "he was the best — you said you 
would prefer him to anyone else — so I just fetched him." 
He moved his other hand, and lightly touched her hair, 
but he wanted more particulars, and she gave them. 

He knew then that it was not Gregory, but she, who 
had practically saved his life, that if she had taken his 
absence as indifferently as he always did hers, never ask- 
ing a question as to where she went, or what she did, he 
would be lying in his grave now. And suddenly the 
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selfishness of his Ufe sraote him hard, and he closed his 
eyes that she might not see the tears that gathered in 
them. 

Presently he asked for some details of the operation, 
and blanching, Bam gave them, and be said Gregory had 
done quite right, had given him his only chance of life ; 
then the true eyes that he knew so well, spoke, and 
their lips met, and Bam, quite broken down, and thinking 
of the biscuits, cried out passionatly " that she would 
not have lost her dear old man, and been obliged to chose 
a new one for the whole world," which was so like Bam, 
and so satisfactory, that presently, with his thin arms 
about her, and his heart at rest, he fell asleep. 

Bam was bom to serve and wait on what she loved, as 
are most women in whom the mother- in stinifl is strong, 
and selfless and tender ; all her temper forgotten, she was 
a rest and a refreshment to Dennis, perhaps had never 
been so happy as now when nursing him hand and foot, 
her own big baby given helpless over into her hands, as 
Clive had once been. The nurse complained that she had 
nothing to do, but the patient throve apace, thoi^b long 
before he was fit for them, he hankered terribly after his 
books, and the laboratory where he had so narrowly 
escaped death. But Bam almost blessed it, for his 
accident had drawn them much nearer together, and for a 
time the want in her hfe was stilled, and she dreaded the 
day when Dennis would pass from convalesence and his 
entire dependence on her, to the unconscious selfishness 
of his ordinary life. 

Half the scientific world knocked at his door to enquire 
for him, and half the world at Bam's, because she was 
the heroine of a pretty story, and Gregory, too, came in 
for his share of congratulation, to which he listened 
coldly, and without answering a word. 

All the life of the house circled round that bed upstairs, 
and to it Bam brought her love and brightness, and Clive 
his animals, and fun, and affeiftion, and Paul Faber his 
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real friendship, in which he now included Bam, for if he 
had often wronged her in his thoughts, he understood her 
now, also her attitude to Gregory. For miraculously she 
had made permanent that game of Platonics which he 
had assured her was tne only real continuation of love, 
and her very real regard for her husband (which Paul 
had never doubted) had brought her triumphantly out of 
a great ordeal. 

Dennis felt himself to be a very happy man indeed as 
the days passed, and sometimes Barn's lips would quiver 
as he folded his hands in very real and earnest gratitude 
lor his recovery, and life stretched out clear and beautiful, 
as it must be to one who knows that youth is no loss, and 
age has no terror, while the world is full of chemicals and 
books, yet he had a cold feeling of ingratitude towards 
Gregory, whom, nevertheless, he did not fear. He knew 
that though the man's absence told much, a guilty love 
could never have lasted for all these years and be as fresh 
and strong now as at the beginning, and Barn's delight at 
his recovery was so genuine, that Dennis, who had some- 
times experienced those doubts of her love that are so 
refreshingly wholesome, and stimulating for selfish man, 
found her more interesting than science, and never sus- 
pected that she was growing into a habit he would find 
hard to break. 

Lady Strange called several times to make enquiries, 
and if that densely good-humoured woman ever remedied, 
she must have smiled to think that while Bam was call- 
ing on her, to wake her up about Gregory's health, Bam's 
own husband was within an ace of solving the great 
mystery on his own account, and it had required all 
Gregory's skill to draw him back, though whatever she 
may have thought, she did not even comment on the ia€t 
that Bam had come straight to Gregory in her trouble. 

But before Dennis had crawled round to that wretched 
laboratory, the season was at an end, and Gregory, with- 
out any hrewell call to her, bad departed. If he could 
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endure to know, as he did, of their complete reunion, he 
had neither the strength, nor patience, nor amiability, with 
which to behold it. 



Chapter XIV. 

" And yet thy benedlctlaD passotb not 
One obscucs biding-place, one little spot 
Where pleuure nuiy be sent." 

*rHBRB was a scent of violets in the streets, a smell of 
Winter, in the air when next Bam saw Gregory. She 
had been intensely anxious about him, but as he de- 
hberately kept away from her house, she forbore to ap- 
proach him, but it did not occur to her that rank jealousy 
of Dennis kept Gregory away, though he had already 
been nearly two months in town. 

But one Saturday afternoon, driving &om Prince's 
Gate towards the Serpentine, and just outside the entrance 
to Kensington Gardens, in the very act of thinking of 
him, and their walk on a certain summer's night, she 
saw his carriage approaching, and she pulled the check- 
string, and beckoned eagerly to him, and he got out, and 
came to her side. He looked very different from the mas 
who had gone in at those gates with her, when he was 
the great personage, and she a poor, unprotected womaxi, 
and perhaps, he thought of it, as, with his usual com- 
prehensive glance he took in her horses, her servants, her 
equipage, all very quiet, and very perfect, as her taste in , 
such things was. And then his eyes came back to her, 
and be saw that she was happier than he had left her, and 
she saw that he had not altered at heart, that as he 
could love her do better, so he loved her no less, than 
when they parted. 

" How is your husband ?" he said, as the wind ruffled 
the sables about her delicate face, and made more pure 
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its carmine, while it seemed to pass through his own 
chest tike a knife. 

" He is well now, thanks to you," but all the heart had 
gone out of her voice, for Gregory was more like a spirit 
than a man, though out of the sunken eyes the master- 
mind looked clear and unvanquished as ever. To Barn's 
aching heart he seemed like a soldier with whom Fate 
had made a causeless quarrel, going with careless courage 
to his doom, but still strong enough to handle and 
examine with keen interest every object on the road that 
attracted his notice. ' 

" Are you in a hurry P Can you spare time to walk a 
little way ? " she said. 

" Yes." 

He gave her his hand, and she sprang out, and they 
crossed the path, and went silently through the gates 
into the chill November bareness of the gardens, and when 
they were out of sight of the carriages and men, he took 
her hand quite naturally, and they walked under the leaf- 
less trees — happy. 

" Poor Dennis !" she said reproachfully, " he feels it 
very much that you will not let him thank you — and you 
used to like him I" 

"Only I Uke you best," he (lashed back, and she 
smiled, for this was more like his old self, and, indeed, 
Bam's vitality brought a glow of colour into the very 
air, lit up and warmed it through and through, as young 
and vigorous she walked beside him, and presently drew 
one of his hands through her arm — their positions were 
'reversed since last they had trod this path, then he had 
been the leader, and she the led. 

She guessed his thoughts and set herself to combat 
them. Having done her utmost for Dennis, Gregory 
must now be her care, and soon he was smiling, and a 
tinge of colour had come into his (ace, but suddenly he 
began to talk of that last time at Crag's Foot, when she 
was so cruel to him, how they had managed to lose all 
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the pleasure of it, and he alluded grudgingly also to other 
occasions when they had just missed each other, when 
they might have had an hour together : it was almost like 
a miser counting up his rapidly diminishing store of gold, 
and she had never heard him complain before, though he 
had so often heard her. 

It was a bad sign in him to look back, not forward ; 
there was a time when his inexhaustible energy annihi- 
lated every difficulty set in his path, but now Bam refused 
to listen ; he wanted bracing up, not enervating, to be 
heartened along the dark road, not unnerved as be trod 
it, and she set herself to cheer him ; and, indeed, from 
then onwards, they kept appearances bravely up between 
them. If sometimes the mask slipped aside, and each 
saw the tears pouring behind it, neither gave a sign that 
he had seen ; they smiled in each other's eyes, and the 
play went on as before. 

She had much to ask him as to his travels, and a flash 
of his old brightness came to him, as standing still under 
the skeleton trees, he suddenly explored his coat pockets, 
and produced, carefully wrapped up, a silver-gilt paper 
knife, with a heavy handle of malachite, which he had 
brought for her from abroad. Without thinking. Bam 
tapped him playfully on the side of the head with it, and, 
unconsciously, hit him hard, but he did not blench, only 
begged her to use the knife sometimes, and it occurred 
neither to her, nor to him, how unlucky a gift was this, 
the only one she had ever suffered him to make her. 

" I have been carrying it about with me in case I 
should meet you," he said, when she had put it safely 
away, but when she asked him in reproach, if he thought 
he was treating herself and Dennis like friends, his face 
hardened, and the look was oddly familiar : she had seen 
Dennis look like that when he thought of Gregory. 

But he had promised to come and see them when they 
parted presently at the gates, and as he drove away, he 
felt less a beaten man, broken down In health, in am- 
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bition, in love, than he had done an hour ago, before be 
met Bam. It even seemed possible to him now to say, 
" You may change," that formula so doggedly reiterated 
during the past seven years ; for if his power over her had 
always been spiritual, so had not been hers over him. 
He never ceased to love and long for the real Besh-and- 
blood Bam ; her inteUe<5l, her goodness only made the 
woman the more desirable, and even when winnowed 
away more to spirit than man, there were moments when 
he rebelled fiercely, and would not bow his head and sub- 
mit to the fate that was inevitable. 

He fought his complaint with the dt^ged pluck he 
had shewn on every emergency of life (for he was ever a 
fighter, and his will-power never failed him), and for 
awhile his body seemed forced into subservience, but he 
was a surgeon, and he knew the course of such a lung 
trouble as he had developed, and that his only chance 
was a long rest, and a longer sojourn in a warm climate; 
he knew also that with his huge establishment to keep 
up, and with sons and daughters to provide for, such rest 
and change were impossible ; the machine was wound up, 
and must go at full speed till death clogged its works, 
and stopped it. 

Always reserved in manner, he now became unapproach- 
able, hiding his sufferings beneath a pale mask of stoicism 
as chilling to his friends, as it was baffling to his enemies. 
What bitter family disappointments, what money worries, 
what intense weariness of body and spirit lay under that 
silence ! for no one ever heard a murmur from h 
The short breath, the hacking cough, his pallot 
more meaning than many words ; but his wife, his 
ing boys and girls, could not read the message the 
Intolerant youth saw only in him a source of boun 
pleasure, and his wife's gaze, focussed on the wi 
glass ball of society, was too dazzled by that eSulg* 
make out the dark lineaments of pain ; and work 
might, he could never make enough for the bland d 
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surely, of Walter Scott's wife, who begged him to write 
some more nonsense books to make money with which to 
buy new carpets ! 

Bam said nothing, but noticed that he never spoke now 
of that pet scheme of his, the central bureau ; it was a 
curious omission that he forgot to guard against, and told 
much. Once he had been sure of carrying it through, 
but now, with a sigh. Bam relegated it to Utopia; yet, 
if his life were to be short, it was really long, measured 
by what he had done, for he had crammed the work and 
sensations of half-a-dozen men into it. 

Dennis, who saw him occasionally, but always by lamp 
l^ht, saw but little change in him, and somehow the 
words, " Gregory is dying," refused to pass her lips. But 
then Dennis never noticed anything ; and as Bam once 
said, if he met her corpse in the hall, he would only remark 
that she was a Httle pale, and pass on to a new experi- 
ment. 

Bam saw Gregory only in the dimness of town rooms : 
had she seen him in pitiless daylight, she must have 
realized the truth, and known that in giving himself two 
years, one would have been nearer the mark, and she only 
met htm out once in the evening late that season. But it 
was a happy hour ; he leaned his elbow on the back of her 
chair as they listened to the music, and she only felt his 
presence there, and did not see how that living light in his 
eyes, that had so illumined his words and looks, was gone 
— slowly extinguished by sleeplessness and pain, only so 
gradually that she had scarcely noticed that painful with- 
drawal. 

He took away with him that night the last image he 
ever had of her in an evening gown : it was white, for so 
he loved best to see her, breastplated with curious gold 
embroideries that blended with the richer shades of her 
hair, and she had never been more tender to him than 
she was then. But by now he had almost attained to the 
real kernel of passion, namely, its dedication to the well- 
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being of another, for approaching death was winnowing 
and refining bis nature, substituting the ethereal human 
yearning for the more savage instinift of the lover. He 
was even beginning to realize how glorious a thing love 
is in its essence, and how nothing can be called a sacrifice 
that tends to preserve it in all its unchangeableness, and 
that this can only be, when self is trampled down, and the 
happiness of the beloved woman is the only thing desired. 

" In all lovers," says Giordano Bruno, " is this Olym- 
pian blacksmith present," the artificer of immortal souls 
who with great hammer strokes must " hammer the know- 
ledge of good and evil out of us again." 

Thus the relation between them, hitherto restless, vague 
afld unsatisfying, merged itself into one of repose, and 
very ohen he would sit beside her as she worked, and 
listen to her delicious voice, feeling how sweet it was to 
have such bright company as hers upon the dark way 
that so many have to tread alone. 

He was glad to think that when he was gone she would 
be happy here in her beautiful home, with Clive growing 
up (Clive and he were great fi'iends now), and Dennis, 
who though so unsuited to her, truly loved her ; was glad 
too, to think he had not spoilt her life. 

After all, he thought, she had been wiser than he, but 
then she had loved less. 

" When I am gone, she will work again," he said to 
himself, " for if he had clear vision with his fellow men, 
with her he had clairvoyance, and he knew that she would 
need that staff to lean on, so did not press her to use it 
prematurely now. 

But one day, something moved her to say : " Gregory, 
one morning I shall take up the paper, and see your death 
in it. They will give you big type, but to me they will 
give nothing — not even one little paragraph." 

She was very pale, and the look in her eyes smote him 
bard, even while he laughed at the idea. He knew that 
it would be as she said, and she would look just like that, 
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and he would not be near to comfort her. In a flash he 
seemed to see ker dead, himself left alone, and Love dies 
hard, when we think we have slain him, when we have 
even coffined him deep, he comes back living, and plains 
and plains pitifully for his own. 

He resolutely drew her thoughts away from the subject 
of death, but it startled her later, when believing him to 
be gone, he came back on some pretence, as one who, 
safe at home, suddenly feels unfit to face the strangeness 
of the streets. But he gave no sign, only again wished 
her Jewell, and glanced quickly round, as if he wanted 
to engrave her and her surroundings on his mind, to know 
how she would look when he was gone . . . and she 
smiled bravely back at him, knowing at least that 
she was not to have that divine torch in her heart, 
that glow in her eyes, slowly quenched by the pain and 
disillusion of negleift. She was not fated to sink and sink 
from great ideals, and for her the pendulum never swung 
back between satiety and passion ; there had been no 
disintegrating element in her love, no jealousy, no joys that 
bred decay : it had been rather the pure flame of love, and 
she might keep the memory of it fragrant for ever, and 
feel no shame in it ... so much her eyes said to him as 
he kissed the palm of her hand, and departed. 



Chapter XV. 

" Hen talk of ankind heuta, kind deeds 
With coldnssi itilt rBtUTning. 
AIu I the gnLEitude of man 
Hu oClener lefi me mourning." 

In January, that deadly malarial fever which has slain 
outnght, or killed in the long run, more persons than ever 
died in the Great Plague, and which do(5tors have dubbed 
with the rose-water name of infiueoza, seized Dennis, and 
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Bam Dursed him through a serious attack, only to fait a 
vii5tim to the scourge herself. For some days, though she 
refused to go to bed, she was extremely ill, and Bam hated 
to be ill, it made her furious, and outraged all her artistic 
instiu^S, for if Nature be cruel, and kills most of her wild 
animals by starvation, she seldom or never allows them to 
be sick. 

But her vigorous constitution soon threw off the 
poison, and when she was better, she wrote to Gregory 
(it was one of the few notes she had ever sent him), and 
asked him to come when he was able, though she was a 
little ruSled and angry with him, for she had not seen or 
heard anything of him for some weeks. There had been 
no one to tell her that he was very seriously ill, for the 
Wildfires had spent Christmas at War Coppice, where 
no one ever dreamed of reading a newspaper, and he did 
not know that she was away, and had felt her negleiS in 
not writing or enquiring for him, keenly. But he got up 
&om a sick bed to come to her, and then, as it chanced, 
had to await her pleasure for the last time in his life. For 
when he came, it happened that the doctor was with Bam 
in the drawing-room, and Gregory was shown into his 
favourite room on the ground floor, the one in which he 
had seen her first, the tawny orange tints of which, he 
always thought, became her best, and that now he had 
time to admire, for the servants understood doi5lor's 
etiquette, and had not disturbed, or told her that Gregory 
was there. 

At a certain hour of the afternoon, light came in through 
the stained glass of the window above ; light mystical, 
that lay in patches on the floor, and drew out all the 
glorious colours of the Tezzan jars, and flowers that were 
everywhere; light, that somehow instilled a strange 
atmosphere of peace and rest, as in a silent, splendid, 
Roman Catholic chapel. Gregory's life, as he waited 
there, seemed to come to a full stop, in which he saw 
vividly what lay immediately before him, for he knew that 
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his life was closing in bst, that the end of the passage was 
all but reached, now. 

The great door opened, and Bam came in quickly, 
wearing the orange gown he loved, her face joyous at the 
mere sight of him ; for that dark face always brought 
sunshine with it to her, at all events, and she began to 
blame the servants who had made her lose at least ten 
minutes of his precious company. 

" You little humbug," he said, as he took her hand and 
shut the door behind her, " I don't believe you have been 
ill at all " — and then he looked more closely at her, and 
saw how illness bad thinned her face, making it smaller 
and more fine, "Just like a Uttle girl," he said, laconi- 
cally, as he led her to her usual chair, and sat down 
beside her. She broke out, as usual, into glad talk ; it 
was such bliss to her to look at him, to touch his hand ; 
she had not seen him for so long, and it had always been 
so ; her supreme content in his company blinded her to 
that recent and more tender thought, what he might be 
feeling, and made her selfish. But to-day, as he leaned 
his head back against the oak chair, it struck her that he 
was not taking his usual keen interest in what she said ; 
and then she looked suddenly into his face, and, perhaps 
because she saw him more clearly in that room than up- 
stairs, in one moment of blinding agony she realized the 
truth. For he was ashen pale ; his brave eyes had power 
no longer to withhold the truth, and the sign on his face 
dared out . . . Death was riding a race with him now, 
was almost at the winning post . . . 

Something climbed up in her throat and choked her ; 
the look of one unexpectedly robbed of a priceless treasure 
convulsed her face as she cried out ; 

" Gregory, Gregory. . . would you go away and leave 
me ? " and the tears rolled down her cheeks, for he and she 
could no longer play at pretending now. The selfishness 
of the cry smote on her consciousness even as she uttered 
it, but only the loneliness of it struck on bim, as he said : 
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" A little cold," and his voice was harsh, but com- 
pletely under control, " I had a touch of influenza like 
you, the other day," and then she knew that the mask of 
stoicisnt that none had ever seen removed, save herself — 
would never be lifted again, that he was resolute to spare 
her to the very end. 

For the man was closing in on himself, almost walled- 
up in his own self-control, and a reserve that apparently 
nothing could break through. Yet there was just one 
little loop-hole through which love might have crept, and 
borne him company to the end, and did he think that it 
had come at last, when, moved by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse she leaned forward, and taking his head betweeen 
bath her hands, kissed his forehead tenderly ? 

He had it at last, that unasked-for kiss for which he 
had longed with such inextinguishable desire, and it was 

a kiss of pity, not love he would never get the 

one he wanted now. And dying, the man in him raged 
against his fate, and In the toppling over of his great 
career, the parting with his children, in all the bitterness 
of death, this woman stood out clear, something that had 
loved him purely and greatly, that he too must love to 
the very last beat of his passionate heart. 

He closed his eyes under that caress, but did not stir, 
though the hands joined loosely below his knees, suddenly 
t^htened to steel ; he did not take her in his arms, and 
kiss ber, as for eight long years he had so passionately 
longed to do ; and in those brief moments of hard-woo 
quiescence, perhaps he obtained the greatest victory of 
his life. 

Afterwards Bam exultantly thanked God that she had 
kissed him ; that she had, for once, let him know how 
dear he was to her — let him see sheer through to her 
heart ; and if she had only known that it was for the last 
time, she would have kissed him on the mouth, yes, and 
have done Dennis no wrong. 

" You have done roe a great honour," he said, weak and 
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spent after that last battle, " you have given me the best, 
most precious gift a man can receive — a gocxi woman's 
love, and you have won, child, and I am glad that it is so. 
Now make haste and get well," he added cheerily in a 
last supreme effort, " drink plenty of milk " — and then he 
drew her hand across his lips lightly that she might not 
feel the icy cold of them, looked at her long and earnestly, 
— for if his strength were great, it did not extend to taking 
a last farewell of her — and then went out quickly ; for 
there are degrees of suffering beyond which a man may 
not go, and by now he bad reached the limit. 

Bam watched the great door close ; and rigid, with 
arms that hung straight by her sides, listened for the 
shutting of the outer one also. It came : O ! why had 
he not come back ? It rushed through her mind how 
often she had feared lest he should come back, to say 
one more word, give her one more chance of shewing 
the tenderness to him, which she had so often withheld . ■ 
Something told her that since she had last seen him, he 
had gone a long, long step on that journey which she 
had tried to brighten with her comradeship and affeflion ; 
but she never dreamed that she had seen his &ce and 
touched his hand, that day, for the last time. 



Chapter XVI. 



" But he who bai once stood beaide the gf&ve, to look back on tha 
companioDEhip which has been forever cloied. feeling how impotent Iktm 
mra the wild lose and Ihe keen sonow to give one iiuiant'E plaasura to the 
pululess beail, or atone In the lowest meaBUre to the departed spirit for 
the boDT of ankindnesB, will scarcelj' Cor the future incur the debt to tha 
heart which can only be discharged ti the dun." 

Bam sat with Clive in the front of a box in the Islington 
Theatre, listening to " Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ! " thinking 
of Gregory. She never, to the end of her life, heard 
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those wild, strange chords, sometbiag between faynm, 
and chant, and haunting negro melody, without her 
every nerve thrilling with agony; for as she sat there, 
pale and cold, she seemed to see Gregory before her — 
dying. 

It was a week since he had come to see her, and when 
she heard that he was confined to his bed, she had sent 
him his favourite flowers every day (she trusted her hopes 
and fears to those sweet and silent carriers, praying that 
they would safely reach him), besides which, his wife had 
written to her, with a message from him of warm thanks, 
but she did not di^uise that he was very, very ill. Bam 
rarely spoke, and perceptibly dwindled in those few days ; 
I>ennis saw her trouble and knew its reason, but Clive 
naturally did not understand, and thought she wanted 
cheering up, so persuaded her, much against her will, to 
go out with him on that fatal night, as Mr. Wyldesart 
had sent them a box, and all the world was just then 
raving of the song as a new sensation. 

And what Gregory had taught her in self-elision, she 
tried to pra<5lice to the benefit of others, especially to 
Clive. She must not sadden his bright youth — the cruel- 
lest, the most inhuman thing we can do to the young is to 
force our own suffering on their attention— and Bam 
smiled bravely, and put down her pallor to a touch of 
neuralgia, since Clive was almost as quick at noticing the 
changes in her face as Gregory. 

She had sent at six o'clock to enquire for Gregory, and 
the answer was that he was a shade better ; the bulletin 
in the day's papers had also been more favourable, yet, as 
she sat in her place, and the wild song and dance went 
on below, an overwhelming convii5tion penetrated her 
senses that something vital was going out of her life, 
that a hand which had fast clasped hers for many years, 
was letting go of it, she felt her pulses slacking, slowing 
down ; and then a strange thing happened, for something 
seemed to touch her softly, significantly, and glancing 
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sharply at her watch, she saw that the hour was exaifUy 
10.30, and she knew that in that moment, Gregory had 
died. 

She did not lose consciousness : she heard and saw the 
mad Moenad below, out to the close of her triumph, and 
Clive, excited by the evening, thought only that she was 
tired, as she was very quiet during the long drive home, 
while he talked of the play, and laughed when anything 
funny recurred to him. She went to bed (Dennis had not 
yet come in), and lay open-eyed until the morning. Some- 
times her lips moved: "Gregory is dead, is dead," she 
said to herself, and cruel and grotesque there rang in her 
ears her own vain-glorious voice asking, " Which has the 
stronger will, Gregory, you or I ? " And faintly his voice 
answered, and it had been the voice of a dying man when 
in the flesh he answered her, " You." And now he would 
humbly acquiesce in her vain boast no more, for this man 
over whom she had scared her triumph was dead. 

In the morning she rose, and watched the clock until 
she knew the papers had come in, then went down, and 
stood looking at them as they lay folded on the table, 
trembling exceedingly, and not daring to stretch out her 
hand to touch them. At last, with a sudden snatch, she 
opened the sheet, body and soul one breathless agonized 
question that knew, yet cowered away from the reply. 
She looked under the heading of " Day by day," where 
the bulletins always appeared, but there were none about 
Gregory this morning .... he must be better, and so 
they had discontinued them .... and yet, strangely 
enough, her spirits did not rise, somehow she knew he 
breathed one air, she another, and as she laid the paper 
down, his name in large, heavily-headed type on another 
part of the page flared out, and it had befallen just as 
once she had told him it would ; his death stared her in 
the face : he had died at half-past ten on the night before, 
and at the same moment she heard the newspaper -boys 
shouting out the news in the streets. 
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Once more she seemed to feel that soft, insistent touch : 
did he indeed stretch out his hand for hers in the loneli- 
ness and strangeness of his passing ? Strung up to 
highest tension had she only fancied it, or did the intense 
sympathy between them make a spiritual message possible 
at the supreme moment ? The man himself, his personal 
loss, suddenly came home to her then ; he would never 
kneel to her any more, be would never beg and pray to 
her for love or for anything else any more ; never give 
her back gentle words for cruel ones ; and if she had but 
granted him the " I love you " that he had so often and 
passionately besought of her, it would not have hurt her 
or him, and now it was too late, for he was dead. 

She had set her teeth hard, she had fought, she had 
won ; she had given herself the cheap airs of a conqueror, 
her poor viiflory had passed into the triumph of the strong 
over the weak ; for, he was dead. And, whatever his 
faults might be, he was her other half ; something within 
her had sprung to meet him as by right royal ; and that 
other half had gone out into the darkness, and that 
which was left, shivered, and cried aloud in its loneliness, 
realizing at last, all that his constant love and care had 
been to it. 

To the very last she had been blind and selfish ; to com- 
fort her in a mere passing shadow on her own glorious 
health she had summoned him when he was dying, had 
been dying for weeks, during which she had forgotten 
him, because she happened to be happy. He had not 
called ker — and Bam would have given years of her life 
to be able to stand once more beside him, on that day 
when she saw him last, and say : 

" You have done me more good than any living person 
has ever done me before ; I will try to do you more credit, 
and when I meet you again at God's Throne, I will tell 
you of all I have done, and you shall be proud of me^as 
she is now " — and then she bowed her head, for his mother 
had got her boy again . . . 
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" And thank God that I kissed you, Gregory," she said 
aloud, standing dry-eyed in the empty room with its leap- 
ing Are, its bright breakfast table, and all the material 
comfort that Gregory had so keenly enjoyed, as belonging 
to the life he had loved so intensely. He had as great 
a genius for living as for loving, and he had done much 
good to others, and might have done much more ; he 
was still full of work, yet, though dying, he had leaned 
on no man, asked pity of none, his body had obeyed his 
will up to the very last moment, then without a murmur 
on his brave lips, and with unbroken dignity, when the 
call came, he leaned back, and without a word or sign, 
departed. 

Suddenly the chill January sunlight flared out across 
the silent room, and she seemed to see it shine 
" Upon the still fatx on the bed ..." 

" Yes ! it is morning now I " 

Then she realized the unbroken silence, stretching out 
into Eternity, that there is between the dead and the 
quick, and she crept away to hide herself, and the deep 
waters rushed over her soul. 

***** 

Clive thought she slept late, and went off to school 
without disturbing her, and it seemed hours later that 
Dennis came to her in her den, when she wept, and wept, 
. and thanked God that she could weep naturally, heal- 
ingly, as one weeps for what was a glory and honour to 
her, without any taint of shame ; but it was a dark and 
bitter hour, and she went through this, as through all 
the other dark hours of her life, alone. 

Dennis kissed her, patted her head, lingered about the 
room, but he did not take her in his arms and console her : 
only a man with a woman's nature could have done that, 
and he had been sorely tried, and Dennis was a true man. 

He had scarcely left her, when Sue came in quickly, 
and with one look at Barn's face, drew the poor soul to 
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her breast, soothing and consoling her as only one woman 
can console another. 

" We always understood one another," said Bam, 
presently, "we never came near enough to misunder- 
stand." 

And Sue, as she held her fast, said sorrowfully, " And is 
it not saddening, that all this rare unselfishness, and fierce 
constancy of love would never have been brought out in 
Gregory had you really loved him, and given yourself up 
to him, as you must have done, had you wholly loved him 7 
you made your experiment, you have carried it through 
triumphantly, but perhaps a worse woman would have 
behaved better." 

But long afterwards she pronounced what was perhaps 
the truest epilogue on this passage in Barn's life when 
she exclaimed — 

" What was poor Bam to do, who must have love ? " 



Chapter XVII. 

" Think not I draad to ne mjr ipirit fly 
Throngh tho dkrk gatai of fall mortality; 
Dskth baa do terron wbaa the Ufa la true ; 
'Tis living ill that malna di (ur to dia." 

Tmb memorial service for Gregory was being held, and a 
woman's pure soprano, singing the solo, soared up to the 
roof like a winged soul trying to escape, and from that 
densely packed assembly, stifled sobs now and again broke 
forth, for to help others had been Gregory's sole extrav- 
agance, and in this one thing he had been lavish, of time, 
of health, and of money. 

A strange mingling it was of the salt of the earth, and 
the mere chaff of it, of the rich and the poor, of the 
famous and the unnamed, and yet to everyone of them be 
had done some favour in his many-sided life, and many a 
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face peering into another's asked : " What I and did he 
help you also ? " for not a class or a profession but had its 
representative there that day. Yet alt that he did was 
silently, unostentatiously ; only his sudden and premature 
death could have brought out this wide and even passion- 
ate outburst of grief, and now that he was gone, his noble 
nature shone out triumphant, and all recognized how great 
a man, how magnetic a personality had vanished from the 
ranks of men. 

There had always been two camps about Gregory, the 
one (of the finer sort) that devotedly loved and enthusias- 
tically admired him, the other that hated, and was jealous 
of his genius and prestige, and of his splendid successes 
in two professions, that ignored bis many human and 
brilliant qualities and rejoiced to see that light extin- 
guished which possibly might now make visible their 
own obscure glimmer. 

Among the wreaths heaped up on his bier, was a cur- 
ious one, made of artificial purple heartsease, as exqui- 
sitely tinted as living ones, and surrounding them was a 
scroll on which the words were outlined in black : 

' ■ Many a heart no loiter hero 
Ah I was all too inly dear ; 
Yet O ! love, 'tis thou dost call 
Thou wilt be our all in all." 

Who sent it ? Not Bam, who sat at home, and had 
never dreamed of any conventional sign of sorrow ; not 
his wife, who, supported by her daughters, beheld appro- 
ching bad days now that the gallant heart and brain could 
toil to buy luxuries for her no more ; and it was swept 
away with the rest *hen the pall being removed, all that 
was earthly of Gregory was borne away to Woking to be 
committed to the flames. 

Bam knew the hour, her soul stood beside him, when 
that once restless body, broken but not subdued, was 
consumed of fire as his own indomitable spirit never 
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could be, and exultantly her soul seemed to mingle with 

that flame ... not for him was to be the dark pit where 

" The cluutnerii^ worm dott chide :" 

he was swept clean away, and no horror for him, lonely 
below earth, she safe and warm above it, could now night 
and day consume her. 

She slept from pure exhaustion that night, and Clive, 
stealing to her side in the morning, and who had seen only 
that mother was very, very quiet, with none of the quips 
and pranks, the irresponsibility of spirits that made them 
more like two merry children than mother and son, 
kissed, and left her sleeping stilt. Dennis, who had been 
up late over an engrossing new book, would sleep on for 
ever until some one mercifully roused him, and so it 
happened that Bam waked first, and found at her side a 
letter. 

" I loved him," it ran, " and he loved you, so there is a 
bond between us. Will you come to my house at four 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon ?" 

The signature was that of a woman of title; the address, 
Park Lane. Bam pondered awhile, then — at the time 
appointed — went. She wore no veil, her dress was no 
more black than usual for the streets, and she was very 
pale, while her eyes shewed traces of weeping. Other- 
wise she was quite composed as she moved towards the 
woman who came agitatedly up the splendid rooms to 
meet her, and in whom it was difficult, but not im- 
possible, to reci^nize the original of the " Russian " 
portrait in Gregory's room. 

When they had come quite near, they paused, and 
looked earnestly at one another, for now Bam under- 
stood, and why it was that she had never met this 
woman in society. Neither made any sort of greeting, 
and each was keenly noting the points of the other, and 
the one who twisted, and tore her handkerchief into shreds 
with restless hands, and bit her hps, and betrayed uncon- 
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trollablfl agitation, could see nothing in Bam to account 
for the passion Gregory had felt for her, while Bam 
searched in vain for the fineness and delicacy of the 
photograph in the woman before her. True, the features 
were there, but the over-dressed head was too large, the 
redundance of ornament too pronounced for good style, 
and the distin<ftion of that simple, lovely foce in its Airs 
was nowhere apparent in its original. 

And yet, had not this woman loved him best ? Her 
excitement, her lack of self-control were appalling beside 
the absolute composure of Bam : the one woman had 
appealed to his higher nature, had fought herself and 
him ; the other had loved him too, but her will had been 
weak as water ; and as Bam looked at her, she realized 
for the first time how powerful Gregory's influence over 
women must have been. 

" I think," said the woman, speaking unevenly and 
with a sort of desperate courage, " that of the two I am 
a better woman than you. You hadn't the pluck to do as 
I did, you only unsettled him ; created a cruel want in 
him, and then rigorously denied it. You think yourself 
very noble, no doubt ; but what are you f The perfe^ 
courtesan, who knew how to give just enough of herself 
to lead him on ! You plume yourself on your honour — 
you hedge behind your husband and child, and I tell yoa 
that you are worse than any woman in the street ! Your 
husband's love was not enough, your child's would not 
satisfy you — you wanted to have your cake and eat it — 
live a girl's life, and keep a matron's unassailable position, 
it was all vanity, love of admiration, of courtship — yes, 
courtship ! You wanted the excitement of his love, yon 
took the best of him, and you gave him back nothing. 
Prudent 1 Worldly ! You even visited his wife ! I 
don't suppose you ever met him anywhere in your life, 
and 1 — 1 would have kept an appointment with him in 
heU ! " 

The tears in Bam's eyes seemed to madden the Russian, 
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and again she broke out furiously. "You never loved 
him ; 3rou didn't know how to love him ; and he did love 
me once, for he was not a good man before he knew you 

but after he loved you, I was nothing to him, he 

had no eyes, no thoughts for, any one but you." She 
paused, and tore restlessly at the lace in her hands, the 
beating of her heart almost suffocating her. 

\' I knew there was someone, and traced it all out, and 
as if by accident I spoke of you, and praised you. He 
fell into the trap — he could not even keep your name 
from his lips; you were the purest, the brightest, the 
pluckiest woman that had ever lived. He said you had 
revolutionized his ideas of women." Bam started, these 
were the very words used to her once by Dennis. 

" He did not begin it, I did, because he would not have 
come else, because he could not keep your name off his 
lips, it was at the top of his throat, and must come out 
when he opened them I Think of it — a man to talk to one 
woman about another ! And I listened, and hated you. 
Just to hear his dear voice, see his dear face, I let him 
talk .... he found me more original than ever, when I 
never wearied of listening ! And I tell you, you are a bad 
woman, Bam Wildfire, and I hate you and curse you, 
and pray that some man may use you as cruelly as you 
used him ! " 

Bam stood silent with bowed head, feeling no anger at 
this poor creature's maddened reproaches — she could for- 
give her much, in that she bad loved Gregory so well — it 
was because she had set no limit to that love, that she had 
lost her only chance of making him love her. 

And Bam had always tried to be kind to women, yet 
she had made this one suffer, who was just a savage, with 
the simplicity and direiflness of a savage, and of whom it 
had never even occurred to her to be jealous, and she knew 
that it had chafed Gregory bitterly at times, this entire 
absence of jealousy on her part ; and yet, it had been, 
perhaps, one great charm of their intimacy that she never 
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asked him where he went, or what he did ; made no 
claim whatsoever upon his time, but left him free as air, 
free as she herself, though it had never occurred to her 
that such coDduifl applied to Dennis might have bene- 
ficial results. 

" I knew he was dying," went on the uncontrolled, 
accusing voice, " and Salviati has been making that 
wreath of purple pansies for me for months. The night 
be died, I knew it, and sat here alone, waiting for news, 
praying that he might come to me, give me some siga in 
passing that he remembered me, realized then all the 
devotion I had poured out like water— but he did not 
come . . . where were you ?" 

" At the theatre." 

"O! ray God! And he loved you! He suffered 
frightfully before he died, and while he fought for breath, 
you were — laughing ! I did not see you at the church 
yesterday — I looked for you when 1 went and laid my 
wreath on his bier— and your name is not in the list of 
those who sent flowers." 

Bam shook her bead. 

" I could not, she said simply, " I loved him too well. 
And though you thought of the pansies, they will not last 
so long as the shrine I have made for him in my heart. 
The wind and rain will beat on your pansies, and break 
them, but here (and she touched her breast) be is safe so 
long as this heart beats." 

" You loved him ? " cried the woman in stammering, 
incredulous surprise. 

" May not one love a man with the better side of one's 
nature, and try to draw out the best in kts ? And did 
I not help him a little ?" cried Bam, with quivering lips. 
" He loved his mother — perhaps he loved me because 
he fancied that in some things I was like her. We were 
friends and comrades, and I know now that he was glad 
it should be so — at the last." 

" I can't see anything t>t you to attra(n a man like 
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Gregory," said the other sullenly, her hands plucking at 
the laces of the over-rich dress, which, together with her 
frizzed-out hair, made her appear so much older, though, 
probably, she was years younger than Bam. 

" There never woj anything," said Bam, " it was his 
own rich nature that supplemented all poorer ones, and 
idealised them, a very ordinary nature like mine among 
the rest. 1 was poor and very lonely, and he was sorry 
for me, that was the beginning. Have you anything 
more to say to me before I go ? " she added gently. 

" No. I wanted to see for myself what your charm was, 
what it was that, for eight years, kept him your eager 
lover always ; and I don't see it — perhaps he did, I can't," 
and she turned on her heel ike the ungovernable animal 
she was; yet, as she moved down the long room there 
was distinifUon and charaifler in her bearing, such as 
Gregory had always admired and highly prized, and Bam 
remembered now that in his study he had called her 
" original." 

Bam left her then, and she wondered as she drove 
away, if the servants knew what her errand had been, and 
if they recognised the tear -stains on her face as caused by 
the man whom their mistress had loved. But when she 
got home, she shut herself iip in her room, for that Gregory 
should have thus thought, thus spoken of her, touched 
her very nearly, and his praise, sounding beyond the grave 
was not deserved by her. If to him she had been the 
one pure and perfeiil woman in the world, that savage 
whom she had just left had gone nearer the truth when 
she called her a wicked one . . . but he was dead, he could 
not tell her that she had done him good, and had made 
his life better, if not happier . . . that poor woman who 
loved him, felt for her only bitterest contempt, yet had 
not his love for herself marked the point when light 
amours ceased, and he rose at last to the real greatness 
of his chara*5ter ? Looking back. Bam seemed to see 
things stand out clear in their true proportions ; calling 
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to mind that striking allegory with which Emerson 
closes his Conduct of Life. 

To quote Lubbock, "The young Mortal enters the 
Hall of Torment. .The Gods are sitting there, and he is 
alone with them. They pour on him gifts and blessings, 
and beckon him to their thrones. But between him and 
them suddenly appear snow-storms of illusions. He 
imagines himself in a vast crowd, whose behest he foncies 
he must obey. The mad crowd drives hither and thither 
and sways this way and that. What is he that he should 
resist ? He lets himself be carried about. How can he 
think or act for himself 7 But the clouds lift and there 
are the Gods still sitting on their thrones : they alone 
with him, alone." 

Thus must we all come face to &ce with our souls, with 
God at last. As from a hill-top, our intelletfl looks down 
unmoved on the agony of mind, the bliinders, the gusts 
of passion that at one time filled all our lives with sound 
and fury, threatening to destroy it, but now appear but 
as faint blurs and patches, woven into a symmetrical 
whole, of which the intention is good or evil, according 
to how our experiences have bettered, or worsened our 
charaifters. Dimly at last we discern the mdkning of it 
all, the wreckage and the salvage, why what we loved 

was taken from us and what the two men who 

loved Bam had brought into her Hfe, in devotion, in 
chivalry, and self-control, should it not pass out of it 
again in other forms and enrich the world ? 

Had Gregory never loved her, never disciplined and 
taught her to teach others, she might, to the end, have 
been the passionate, headstrong, idle creature he first 
knew, of a dangerous type and temperament, likely to 
make her do much harm to herself, and to others, and 
who shall say that his life had been in vain, or that the 
spirit in Gregory could ever die ? It is like the sacred 
flame on the altar that never goes out, the altar of great 
aims, great ideals, and the power to rise above things 
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earthly to things siriritual, as somehow, for all his pas- 
sionate heart, he had found the strength to do. 

Of what Gregory had done for her she was sure. He had 
given her many happy years ; his patience, his self-control 
had made practicable a state of things impossible with a 
less noble nature, a less determined will : she had said in 
her haste, " All men are liars," and she had believed in no 
man's love, and lo I it had been her good fortune to be 
loved most truly, most deeply, {ai beyond her deserts, by 
two very uncommon men. How much better they had 
been than she ... for that was the gist of it, that at the 
very time when in her attic she had blasphemed against 
all men, and spoken cruelly of them to Paul Faber, that 
she — the good-for-nothing woman, was being most cour- 
teously and tenderly treated by two men of splendid 
charaifler, and to neither of whom she had been really 
true. They had covered up her faults, shut their eyes to 
her weaknesses, helped her, raised her — ^just men I 

Yet perchaiice her tnBuence had made for their good, for 
if she had weakened, thrown down a woman's one weapon, 
example, she must have lost all power over Dennis — per- 
haps ruined him, yes, and Gregory . . . that was the 
lesson of it all — the only one woman can teach man, to 
be good herself, not to try and make htm better. Trem- 
blingly Bam tried to believe it, to draw that consolation 
into her soul ... in time perhaps it might come to be 
like a diredl message from Gregory, who had halved 
with her her every sorrow, and kept all his own entirely 
to himself. 



As she sat alone in her chamber, Dennis came to her, 
and held her for a long while without speaking, and 
every sensitive fibre in her thrilled, for this was a new 
Dennis, come to begin over again with her a new life. 

From habit he had gone to his laboratory, but he had 
done no work that day, only stood at the tribunal of his 
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own heart, and as her worn face rested agaiDst his breast, 
she felt the change, knew that they had suddenly drawn 
nearer than they had ever been, would draw nearer yet, 
for the glimmer of light that had come to him after his 
accident, was widening to a great illumination in which 
he saw his own foilure towards her, and realized how 
she had been struggling in deep waters while he pursued 
his setlish aims alone. If his trust had been very great, 
greater even than his love, he beheld it now only as his 
shame, he had stood aside, neither protecting nor helping 
her, carelessly secure in the love that he was not at the 
smallest trouble to retain. 

And even now there would be no explanations, no con- 
fessions, there never could be between these two proud 
souls, only each was learning how to make the best of 
the other, and to think the best, each had so much to 
forgive, and be forgiven . . . they would still misunder- 
stand and irritate one another, but the rock-bed of their 
love would remain, and the instinifl that had made them 
choose one another out of the whole world would still 
hold good, and make them cling together to the end. 

And that screen or wall of glass between them is spun 
to the fineness of a spider's web now, will wear finer and 
finer . . . dissolve perchance at last in mist when death 
comes to one or the other, and both their hearts shew 
clear and true, loyal yet, for all their sorrowful wander- 
ings, and omissions, and mistakes. 

And to Bam and Dennis has come happiness. They 
loVed each other first and best, they will love each other 
last and best ; time has blotted out all the rest. And all 
that Clive had been to her as a little child, and more, be 
became again, and as he grew up to man's estate he 
understood, and pitied, and loved her as no other person 
did or could, he having so much of her nature in him, 
and real sweethearts were they and all the world to one 
another, though sometimes Bam would tremble at the 
intensity of their love, lest one should lose the other, and 
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the heart of the one who was left, and Dennis's, be 
broken. 

Bam missed that stimulus in her life, that element of 
danger as of fire that Gregory's love had been in it ; life 
was colder and greyer ever after, now that force had gone 
out of it, less dramatic, less vivid without that light which 
transfigured even common things, and made her long to 
look, and be, her very best in his eyes. The looking 
glass that had given her back all her virtues, but never 
a &u1t, was broken, and there were moments when she 
longed to have back the suffering of the past years, for 
the sake of the joy of them ; when she trembled, knowing 
that a great passion had narrowly passed her by, and she 
drew in her breath sharply as at a flame that had scorched, 
but not wholly consumed her. 

For that which he had ill begun, he had ended well ; 
his love for her had made him a better man, as hers for 
him had made her a better woman, each had helped the 
other up, not pushed him down, therefore, shall not Bam 
for the one great heart-sin of her life be forgiven, even 
as perchance, by now is Gregory ? 

She never let the memory of him die out in her daily 
life, but talked of him often to Dennis and Clive, nor 
willingly suffered his name to be laid away by a forgetting 
world, and she never spoke but to praise him, to say how 
true and beautiful his charadter was, and every day she 
looked on his piiflured face, and gave him gay good-mor- 
morrow and good even, and often she would stand before 
him, and talk to him, and he would seem to i 
And when she wakened at night, her heart lirrht. 
lips trembling for joy because she had just 
spoken with him, and they had leaped to meet 
dearer comrades than ever, she was happy, till 
personal feeling of bis nearness faded in th 
wakening, and a chill band touched her hearl 
is dead ! " soimded desolately in her ears. 
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Id sleep she tried to remember this, and when they met, 
seizing her joy tremblingly, she would hazard : 

" But Gregory, you are dead ? " 

And he would say " No," and she would cheat herself 
knowingly, as she talked with him, and try hard not to 
awaken ; and years have passed, but still they meet, and 
talk in that strange world of steep, and with a vivid sense 
of all being well, Bam will waken suddenly, and remember. 
And sometimes a glimpse of a dark, strenuous face with 
intensely human eyes, that has some chance but vital re- 
semblance to Gregory (for the same &ghting, eager spirit 
which can never die out of men of Gregory's type, speaks 
in his), brings htm vividly in the flesh before her, and 
almost stops her breath with the longing to see him again, 
and sometimes a barrel-organ will jerk out a familiar 
tune, and tears will rush to her eyes, and her grief is as 
fresh as is the first hour she lost him, and as keen . . . 

And DOW it is all played out, and done with, the 
struggle, the love, but not the remembrance, and one is 
dead, and perhaps the story has ended well for all — who 
shall say ? To Gregory, after his stormy life, peace ; to 
Bam, memory ; to Deunis, content ; and, if all are beaten, 
Gregory by death, Dennis by time that has winnowed 
him, Bam, who has ceased to fight for complete happiness 
because she has learned submission, is not their defeat 
almost as honourable as if it had been success ? 



THE BND. 
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